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FOREWORD 


In 1933 the Institute of Child Welfare in- 
itiated a series of projects to study the effects of 
the depression on family life and the adjustment of 
children. This series included a comparison of the he- 
havior of a group of young children in 1933 with that 
of a similar group upon which data had been- obtained 
in 1926; a study of the home activities of junior and 
senior high school girls in 1933 compared with similar 
data obtained in 1929; and the study which resulted in 
this monograph. The latter sought to measure the atti- 
tudes of adolescents of both sexes — of whom, some were 
continuing their education, some were employed full 
time, some half time, and some not at all — toward the 
family, the law, education, and the economic situation, 
and to determine the factors conditioning such atti- 
tudes. Morale and inferiority measures were included 
as checks. Not only was the relation of attitudes in 
these areas to employment status to be analyzed, but 
their relation to a wide variety of other factors, such 
as the socio-economic and educational level of the par- 
ents of the adolescents studied, the employment status 
of parents, and various measures of family disorganiza- 
tion were also to be examined. 

This monograph describes the derivation and 
standardization of the attitude scales used in this 
project and presents the results obtained on many dif- 
ferent groups and the relation of the findings to many 
different factors. As with many studies in new areas, 
the project involved a methodological study in which 
new techniques and devices had to be formulated, tested, 
evaluated, and then eliminated or retained on the basis 
of objective criteria. Extensive studies were made of 
the efficacy of the criterion of internal consistency, 
of the overlapping between scales devised for different 
purposes, of the effect of the form of statement upon 
the generality of specificity of the attitude measured. 
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and of the interrelations of attitudes. The result is 
a thoroughgoing analysis of many of the techniques 
used in attitude measurement, which should go far to 
clarify our conceptions both of the methods to be em- 
ployed and the results to be expected from their use- 
Incidentally the study offers a clear demonstration of 
the rationale of existing attitude scales, which are so 
largely composed of negatively stated items. 

An important practical outcome of the study 
is the well-standardized Minnesota Scale for the Survey 
of Opinions, which can be given either to groups or to 
individuals. The resiilts of the specific attitude 
scales, and of a very sensitive general adjustment 
scale incorporated in the total scale, can be quickly 
converted into standard scores which enable the examin- 
er to determine the relative standing of the person ex- 
amined and construct a psychograph that will picture 
his attltudinal relation to his environment in striking 
fashion. 

In carrying through this project Dr. Rund- 
quist, a psychologist, and Dr. Sletto, a sociologist, 
have shown themselves to be an effective team in bring- 
ing the resources of their respective sciences to bear 
on a complex and difficult problem which laps both 
fields. If their efforts carry us a bit further on the 
road to the measurement and the understanding of per- 
sonality, they will feel well- repaid for their persist- 
ence, energy, and insight. 


JOHN E. ANDERSON, Director 
Institute of Child Welfare 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


The chief purpose of this inTestigation has 
been to develop and apply Instruments for measuring the 
effects of the depressi^ on the personality and family 
life of young people. .of morale, develo.pnient of 

feelings. of inferiority, disharmonious family relation- 
ships, increased disrespect for law, economic radical- 
ism, and disillusionment concerning the value of educa- 
tion are among the effects most commonly alleged to re- 
sult from unemployment,^ Case studies demonstrate that 
unemployment does sometimes lead to these results, but, 
while there are many qualitative estimates of such ef- 
fects, there is little quantitative evidence. 

Our special interest was in the extent of 
such effects among recent high school graduates. Can 
unemployment alone produce unfavorable personality man- 
ifestations, and if not, what are the other circum- 
stances that are associated with such manifestations? 

The need for quantitative measures is partic- 
ularly urgent at this time in view of the various edu- 
cational and recreational programs that are being wide- 
ly instituted to prevent the disintegration of personal- 
ity that is presxmied to accompany prolonged unemployment. 
Furthermore, quantitative measures devised now will per- 
mit the detection of futxue trends with respect to the 
traits measured. 

Among the possible methods of making a quanti- 
tative study of the effects of -unemployment, one of the 
most promising, it seemed, was to utilize the existing 
techniques for measuring attitudes. In making this de- 
cision we were greatly aided by 0. Milton Hallos report 
(9) of a comparative study of the occupational morale, 
attitude toward employers, and attitude toward religion 
of employed and unemployed engineers. Hall found no 
differences in the attitudes of the two groups toward 
religion, but he reported striking differences in occu- 
pational morale and attitude toward employers. 
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TRAITS TO BE MEASURED 

In an effort to extend this study to younger 
people and to measure a greater variety of traits that 
might he affected by unemployment, six general fields 
were chosen for explorations general morale, inferior- 
ity, family relationships, respect for law, economic 
conservatism, and attitude toward the value of educa- 
tion* It is apparent that measuring devices in the 
first three fields may more properly be regarded as 
general tests of personality adjustment than as atti- 
tude scales*^ Since Hall had successfully applied the 
technique developed by Likert (13) to a phase of morale, 
it seemed worth while to attempt a further extension of 
the technique to the problem of measuring morale in its 
more general aspects, feelings of inferiority, and fam- 
ily adjustment. In the absence of more appropriate 
designation the six fields listed above serve as labels 
for the scales developed. These designations may be 
evaluated from the validating data presented later. 

It was decided that an investigation of sev- 
eral similar fields by the same general method was 
preferable to an investigation of several traits by 


1. In this study the morale, inferiority, and family scales 
would ordinarily he referred to as personality inventories, where- 
as the law, economic conservatism, and education scales seem more 
strictly social attitude scales. As usual ly us^d in the litera - 
t ure ,^ ..s&Q-iaj ^atti tude scales are those intended to measure the in- 
dividual^ s^pqsition on controversial social probiems or the degree 
tQ.„ which existing social institu tions are approved. E^mples are 
scales to measure attitude toward war, bi rth cont rol, the League 
of N ations, commun ism, etc. Personality inventories are designed 
to measure generalized differences in psychological reaction to a 
wide variety of specific situations, self-esi*jLmates, or the tend- 
ency to assume certain roles in the interaction process. Scal^ss 


jafjfe is type are designe d to measure feelings of inferiority,, in- 
troversion-extroversio nT^domina ^e-sabniigsion, jaeurotic- tendencies, 
timidity, self-sufficiency, etc. We e ge using th e two terms »^at- 
tj-tude sc alP^'"anii"^ 'ersonality scale^^ almost inter chaiigeabl^:.-^^ 
der to avoid monotonoiisrrepeti^ 
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different methods, for two reasom.s: (l) it would lead 
to a letter understanding of the technique employed, 
and (2) it would yield information on the interrelation- 
ships between traits, a field oi personality study that 
has not received the attention it deserves. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS TO BE STUDIED 

Such were the original purposes of the inves- 
tigation. Problems of method and interpretation, how- 
ever, have a tendency to loom large in studies in the 
personality field. This study is no exception. The na- 
ture of the problems encountered made necessary not on- 
ly a critical examination of the method but also an ex- 
ploration of problems fundamental to the correct inter- 
pretation of the results. The study was therefore car- 
ried far beyond the limits originally set. Investiga- 
tion of the technique employed assumed at least equal 
Importance with the initial purpose of the study. As 
will be seen, such problems Ineritably became the major 
point of interest. An attempt was made to provide at 
least tentative answers to such questions as these: Are 
items selected from one group applicable to a dlssimilai 
group? Do positively and negatively stated items yield 
different results? If so, what is the significance of 
such differences? Are the scales as reliable when ap- 
plied to different groups? What Is the nature of the 
relationship between discriminative values, standard 
deviations, and split-half reliability coefficients? 
Does the technique of internal consistency as usually 
applied select items that are actually consistent in 
their measurement of a common element? These and many 
other questions of method will be considered in detail 
throughout this work. 


GROUPS GIVEN THE SCALES 

' The six scales were administered to 560 Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students, of whom 200 were in the 
elementary sociology class, 200 were in the General Col- 
lege psychology class, 100 were lew freshmen, and 60 
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were students receiving federal aid; to 1^024 persons 
in the night school classes in the Adult Education De- 
partment of the Minneapolis Public Schools; to 412 in 
the special classes for unemployed supervised by the 
same department^ to 642 high school seniors and 71 high 
school juniors; to 21 high school teachers; and to 52 
men on the rolls of the Minneapolis Department of Public 
Relief. In all^ the scales were administered to approx- 
imately 3,000 individuals. Elimination of incomplete 
papers reduced the total number to 2,882. 

It is apparent that the administration of the 
scales to so wide a variety of groups offers an unusual- 
ly good opportunity for an investigation of many techni- 
cal problems concerning personality measurement. The 
character of the groups tested is such that, if our 
measures are valid, depression affects can also be eval- 
uated. The groups range from married men receiving pub- 
lic aid to high school seniors subjected to no severe 
economic deprivation. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALES 

The six scales were constructed according to 
the general method applied to attitude measurement by 
Likert (13) and utilized by Hall (9) — the method of in- 
ternal consistency. The use of total score as the val- 
idating criterion for an item, which is essentially what 
internal consistency implies, is not new. It was used 
at least as early as 1916, when Terman (18) applied it 
to the Stanford-Binet Scale. The term "internal con- 
sistency", as applied to the construction of personal- 
ity scales, seems to carry the implication that no out- 
side criterion for validating total score is available 
and that each of the items meeting the criterion is a 
measure of a common element. The Thur stones (21) in 
discussing the criterion of internal consistency as ap- 
plied to their neurotic inventory state (page 14): 

"This is an application of the criterion of internal 
consistency which the authors consider to be more essen- 
tial in establishing the validity of the 'schedule than 
correlations with the available outside criteria." All- 
port and Vernon (1) credit Heidbreder (10) with first 
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utiliJ 2 ing the criterion of internal consistency in 
scale construction, presiamahly ha.ving personality scales 
only in mlnd» Vernon and Allport (22) used the method 
in constructing their Scale of Values. Likert, however, 
seems to have been the first to emphasize its utility 
in attitude measurement, to emphasize the unit variable 
nature of the resultant items, to utilize more purpose- 
fully each item as a scale in itself, and to compare ar- 
bitrary and sigma methods of scoring the items of this 
type of scale. He was also the first to compare it with 
the method of constructing attitude scales developed by 
Thur stone. 

Although the merits and defects of the method 
of scale construction will become evident as various 
problems are discussed, one or two advantages may be 
mentioned here. The method does not require judges and 
hence is less laborious than that developed by Thurstone. 
It is flexible, i.e., it is not dependent for scoring 
weights upon the adequacy of the standardization group. 
It gives very satisfactory reliability with few items. 
(See Table I.) 


TABLE l.-OOMPAillSON OF THE THDBSTONE AHD THE 1 TO 5 
METHOD OF SCORING THE THURSTONE-DROBA WAR SCALE 
(LIKERT »S TABLE IX) 

(N = 54.) 


Method of Scoring 


Form A vs. B 

Raw Corrected 


Thurstone^Droba scale scored 1-6 method 
(18 questions only used in each form 
instead of 22) 


Regular Thurstone scoring (44 items) . . 


(18 vs. 18) 
.88 

(22 vs. 22) 
.78 


(36 items) 
.94 

(44 items) 
.88 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE TWO METHODS 

Corrected for 
Raw Attenuation 

Thurstone scale (44 items) vs. 1-5 scoring 

of Thurstone scale (36 items) .83 .92 
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That the Likert method compares favorably 
with the Thurstone is indicated by Table 1. This is 
Likert Table IX, appearing in the work to which ref- 
erence has already been made# Having found that his 
Scale of Internationalism yielded as high reliability 
as did the Thurstone-Droba War Scale, despite the fact 
that there were fewer items in the Internationalism 
Scale, Likert applied his technique to the items of the 
Thurstone-Droba War Scale. Four statements in each 
form of the Thurstone-Droba War Scale were not adapted 
to Likert^ s method and were omitted. In this case 
Likert^s method when applied to Thurstone^s scale 
yielded higher reliabilities with fewer items than did 
Thurstone^s own method. 

A technique that will yield such high relia- 
bility with few items is of considerable practical im- 
portance. If it can be extended to such personality 
fields as inferiority, family adjustment, and general 
morale, it has still more significance; for interrela- 
tions of various personality traits may be studied in a 
more satisfactory manner within the limits of time 
which are usually at the disposal of an experimenter or 
of a subject. 

While several of Thurstone*s attitude scales 
may be administered in a short time, most instruments 
for the measurement of such personality traits as in- 
feriority, neurotic tendencies, and the like are so 
long that their research utility is considerably dimin- 
ished. Smithes inventory for the measurement of infe- 
riority feelings (16) contains 200 items, Thurstone^s 
Neurotic Tendency Inventory, 223 items. With scales of 
this length it is impossible to obtain more than one 
measure when the subjects are available only once and 
then for not more than an hour. 


CHOICE OF ITEMS 

Study of the various scales already published 
was of assistance in devising items for our scales. Since 
scales were not availabl e for the exact purposes desired, 
most of the items were drawn from the general knowledge 
of the writers. The only items taken verbatim from a 
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scale already in existence were three items from Hallos 
Scale for Measuring Occupational Morale^ a copy of 
which he kindly made available for our use. All five 
statements in his scale were tried out in a preliminary 
series of items; three met our criteria of selection 
and were retained in the final scale. That two of the 
items did not meet the criteria is not surprising in 
view of the fact that we were dealing with a group that 
had had little or no employment experience. 

In phrasing, the statements an attempt was 
made to state the essential idea in a conversational or 
colloquial manner rather than in the language of formal 
discourse. Statements in informal, conversational lan- 
guage are within the comprehension of a greater propor- 
tion of potential subjects and more in conformity with 
their usual speech reactions. 

One hundred and sixty-two items were first 
tried on a small group of graduate students in psychol- 
ogy and child welfare and on a group of advanced stu- 
dents in sociology. Both groups were asked to comment 
on these items and in particular to indicate which were 
ambiguous. They were also requested to indicate which 
statements were responded to on the basis of their own 
personal experience. The number of cases involved in 
these groups was so small and the groups so homogeneous 
that it was not thought worth while to subject the re- 
sults to a completely quantitative analysis. A semi- 
quantitative analysis gave us many helpful lessons in 
the formulation of later items. 

All items indicated as ambiguous were re- 
phrased or eliminated. It was discovered that state- 
ments containing the words all , always , none . never , 
and other terms universal in scope were often unsatis- 
factory. One of the most persistent comments coming 
from the graduate students was that such a statement 
was disagreed with because of the universal term, al- 
though it otherwise had the commentator ^ s complete ap- 
proval. 

The greater number of the statements asserted 
to have been answered on the basis of personal experi- 
ence were statements in the morale, inferiority, and 
family scales. It was desired to evoke responses tnat 
were based on personal experience but to phrase 
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statements impersonally^ i«e., witiiout the use of the 
personal pronoun. This attempt to measure personal re-- 
actions by simple declarative sentences was motivated 
by the fact that Smith (16) in his inferiority invento- 
ry found striking differences between the responses bo 
items phrased negatively and those phrased positively. 

He states (page 103) : "Form P [positively stated — i.e.^ 
’feels people speak well of him and like him’] showed 
no evidence of unreliable responses; Form N [negatively 
stated — i.e.^ ’feels people criticize him or dislike 
him’] considerable evidence on certain papers. Form N 
appeared to introduce the subject into a much more high- 
ly charged emotional atmosphere than Form P, thus fos- 
tering unreliability and evasion." It is particularly 
interesting, therefore, to ascertain whether morale and 
inferiority feelings can be measured by simple imperson- 
al statements that carry little emotional tone and that 
appear to be designed to measure majority opinion rather 
than to discover deviations of the individual from group 
norms. In other words, we are attempting to obtain a 
response based on personal feelings without sharply fo- 
cussing the attention of the individual on his personal 
problems . 

A further criterion utilized in this tentative 
preliminary selection of items was that of reliability. 
This was determined by giving the scales twice, one week 
apart. If individuals’ responses to an item fluctuate 
widely during the period of one week, it is a poor Item, 
unless such short-time variations are the subject of 
study. Such items were eliminated. 

The procedure described above may be termed 
pre-experimental. Profiting from the lessons learned, 
we added enough items to those retained to increase the 
number to 212. These were presented to 184 junior stu- 
dents in sociology classes, 72 men and 112 women. The 
results were analyzed for internal consistency. For 
convenience in treating the data, 22 items were re- 
tained in each scale. These 22 were chosen on the basis 
of their ability to discriminate sharply between the up- 
per and lower quantiles on each scale. The test papers 
were scored on the basis of uniform arbitrary weights 
to be described later, and the highest and lowest quar- 
tiles were segregated- The mean score on each Item was 
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obtained for each quartilej the size of the difference 
between these means was taken as a measure of the dis- 
criminative value of the item. This difference in 
terms of the five-point item scale will be referred to 
hereafter as the item scale value difference (s.v.d.), 
or as the discriminative value of the item. 

For the morale and inferiority scales the 
procedure involved one further step; the carrying out 
of the inductive procedure of this method of item se- 
lection to its logical conclusion. The discriminative 
value of each item of the morale scale was computed for 
the upper and lower quar tiles of the inferiority dis- 
tribution; and the discriminative value of each item of 
the Inferiority scale was computed for the upper and 
lower quartlles of the morale distribution. Each item 
was scored in the scale in which it discriminated best. 
Had time permitted^ this procedure would have been ap- 
plied to all the scales, i.e., the discriminative value 
for each item would have been computed for each of the 
six scales.^ 

In phrasing the alternative responses to the 
statements we followed Hall in using the expressions 
strongly agree , agree ♦ undecided , disagree ^ and strong- 
ly disagree rather than Likert, who used the words ap- 
prove and disapprove where Hall used agree and disagree . 
It seemed to us that Hallos expressions were better 
adapted to the meaning of the statements we were using. 
For example, it is more understandable to agree or dis- 
agree with the statement ^^The future looks very black” 
than it is to approve or disapprove of it. 


ALTERNATIVE RESPONSES TO ITEMS 

Under the Likert technique each item is a 
scale in Itself. It is scored by giving the response 
at one end of the scale an arbitrary weight of 1, the 
next phrase 2, and so on up to 5. Whether the strongly 
agree or the strongly disagree response is assigned the 
weight of 1 is determined on the basis of a judgment 


2 , This was done for each statement after the scales were in 
their final form. See Chapter III. 
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which is objectively checked by applying the test of 
internal consistency. The important consideration is 
not whether one decides that a low or high score shall 
indicate good morale, but whether one is consistent in 
assigning the values from item to item. Anyone who 
works with this method soon discovers that it is a sim- 
ple matter to assign the values consistently. Below 
are two statements from the morale scale together with 
the score assigned to each response. In this scale a 
high score indicates poor morale. 

me FUTURE looks very black 

strongly agree^ Agree'^ Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

IT DOES NOT TAKE LONG TO GET OVER FEELING GLOOMY 

Strongly agreed Agreed Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

Likert did not include the numbers assigned as scores 
in the printing of his scales; the present authors did. 
It simplifies the tabulation and, judging from our ex- 
perience with the scales given anonymously, it does not 
seem to affect responses- Although the scales have been 
administered to more than 3,000 individuals, we have 
yet to hear an inquiry as to significance of the num- 
bers, which are printed very inconspicuously. 

Inspection of the alternative phrases under- 
neath each item reveals that there is a decided advan- 
tage in using such phrases as compared with assigning a 
single weight to an accepted statement. Not only is it 
possible to estimate the individual's position on the 
attitude distribution, but it is also possible to as- 
certain his position more precisely on each individual 
item. 

The authors devised these scales primarily 
I or research purposes. All possible precautions were 
taken to secure honest responses. In administering 
them, therefore, particular emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that it was not necessary for the subject to sign 
his name. Whether the responses obtained would have 
been different had the subject felt that his paper 
could be identified, the authors do not know. This 
point is probably of more importance for groups outside 
a university, the students of which are accustomed to 
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filling out schedules of every variety. Since the au- 
thors were particularly interested in applying the 
scales to other groups, they have consistently fol- 
lowed the procedure of emphasizing the anonymous nature 
of the responses. The fact that the responses were 
anonymous made a particularly favorable impression on 
the group of relief clients to whom the scales were ad- 
ministered. Since the procedure eliminates the possi- 
bility of obtaining further information about the sub- 
jects, it has occasionally been a source of regret. 


FINAL SELECTION OF ITEMS 

The method used in the final selection of the 
items for the morale scale was employed in selecting 
the items for all six scales. Scores on the individual 
items in the second preliminary form of the scale were 
totaled to determine roughly the individual's position 
on the attitude continuum. Responses to each item were 
then tabulated for individuals in the upper and lower 
quartiles.^ The group contained 72 men and 112 women. 
The discriminative value of each item was then computed 
by obtaining the difference between the average scores 
for the quartiles on each item. The method of computing 
discriminative values is illustrated in Table 2 for the 
male group. In Table 3 are given the discriminative 
values for the sexes combined and the statements in the 
second preliminary form of the scale. 

We may note from Table 3 that the items se- 
lected for the final form of the morale scale have fair- 
ly high discriminative values, considering that the dif- 
ferences are those between the extreme quartile's. 

Likert and Hall report some discriminative values that 
are higher than these, but they were dealing with only 
the upper and lower 9 per cent of the distribution. 


3. The percentage of cases to be included in the highest and 
lowest groups is a matter of judgment. Likert used the 9 per cent 
at each extreme. The authors believed that by using the upper and 
lower quartiles the results would be more stable. Vernon and All- 
port (22) and Heidbreder (10) also used the upper and lower quar- 
tiles . 
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TABLE ^•-COMPUTATION OF SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCE 


Item 49 s No One Cares Much Ighat Happens to You 


'• ■ ■ • n 


Lowest Quartile 

Highest Quartile 

Response 

Weight 

Fre- 

quenqy 

Frequency 

X Weight 

Fre- 

quency 

Frequency 
X Weight 

Strongly disagree . . 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Disagree 

2 

14 

28 

3 

6 

Undecided 

5 

1 

3 

3 ' 


Agree 

4 

1 

4 

8 

32 p 

Strongly agree . . . 

5 

0 

0 

4 

20 

Total 

Mean ...•••• 


18 

57 

2.05S 

18 

67 “Ji 

3.7233 
» 


Item Scale Value Difference = 5.722 - 2.056 = 1.666 


An additional fact emerges from Table 3; neg- 
ative statements in this scale discriminate better tha% 
do positive. The eight statements having the highest " 
discriminative values are negative. The significance ^ 
of this will be considered later. 

The nature of the items in Table 3 raises the 
question of how adequately material of this kind could 
be scaled by the Thurstone method. Consider item 43: 

A personas thinking soon turns into daydreaming about ^ 
what he would like to have happen, which has a very lo^ 
discriminative value (.210). Nearly all the college 
sophomores agreed with it when reacting on a personal 
basis. Not so many years ago a group of psychological 
Judges would perhaps have considered this item as in- 
dicative of low morale, the general belief being that 
daydreaming had an adverse personality significance. 

The likelihood of all the Judges being wrong because of 
prevailing conceptions is probably not great, so far as 
regards most traits that have been measured by the 
Thurstone technique. It is possible, however, that in 
evaluating more generalized personality traits than at- 
titudes the Thurstone technique may be inapplicable. 

The authors have no particular conviction in the matter 
and merely raise the problem as one deserving of experi- 
mental attention. 
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TABLE S.^MORALE ITHJS AEMNGED IN ORDER OF THEIR CAPACITI TO 
DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN THE UPPER AND LONER QDARTILES 


(N = 184j sexes weighted equally.)* 


Item 

*»• 

No. 

Scale 

Value 

Differ- 

ence 

Statement 

-ruH 

1.514* 

The future Is too uncertain for a person to plan 
on marrying. 

'^191 

1.441* 

The future looks very black. 

'®169 

1.441* 

No one cares much nhat happens to you. 

®181 
y 67 

1-297* 

Life is just a series of disappointments. 

1.264* 

There is really no point in living. 

E07 

1.229* 

These days one is inclined to give up hope of 
amounting to something. 

^40 

^£16 

1.210* 

Life is just one worry after another.*^ 

1.177* 

Success is more dependent on luck than on real 
ability.**** 

n/66 

^ 79 

1.166* 

Real friends are as easy to find as ever. 

1,139* 

There is little chance for advancement in busi- 
ness or industry unless a man has unfair 
pull,*^*** 

50159 

1.157* 

The young man of today can expect much of the fu- 
ture. 

C Z6 
tn 

1.125* 

The day is not long enough to do one’s work well 
and have any time for fun. 

^ 61 

1.095* 

Any man with abilily and willingness to work hard 
has a good chance of being successful. 

215 

1.074* 

A person can plan his future so that everything 
will come out all right in the long run. 

56 

1.020* 

A man does not have to pretend that he is smarter 
than he really is to get by.*^ 

i4S 

0.996* 

It does not take long to get over feeling gloomy. 

155 

0.985* 

It is dlffiowlt to think clearly these days. 

1 

0.973* 

Host people can be trusted. 

49 

0.972* 

Times are getting better. 

19 

0.909 

It is hard these days to. find recreation idiich 
will take a person’s mind off his problems. 

186 

0.876 

Hard times are here to stay. 
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Table 5. -Continued 


Item 

No, 

Scale 

Value 

Differ- 

ence 

Statement 

214 

0.865* 

One seldom worries so much as to become very* mis- 
erable. 

57 

0.850* 

This generation will probably never see such hard 
times again. 

75 

0.784 

Young men of today cannot expect to earn as much 
as their fathers did. 

209 

0.780* 

It is great to be living in these exciting times. 

198 

0.725 

A person can be happy on very little money. 

216 

0.681 

Standards of conduct should not be lowered in an 
attempt to make a living. 

167 

0.665 

There is not much sense in trying very hard to 
make good.**^ 

205 

0.655 

The efforts of the government to end the depres- 
sion will he successful. 

85 

0.665 

Training for special work is useless because one 
cannot find a job anyway. 

165 

0.655 

Hard times destroy a man^s confidence in himself. 

91 

0.629 

Ambition is all right for youngsters, but a man 
gets to realize it is all the ”bunk.^^**** 

195 

0.624 

The future is so uncertain that it does not mat- 
ter ihat anybody does. 

7 

0.617 

It is easy to maintain one*s self-respect. 

211 

0.552 

After the depression times will be more prosper- 
ous than ever. 

176 

0.525 

Conditions are seldom as bad as they seem at the 
moment. 

109 

0.608 

It is easy to keep up one*s courage. 

97 

0.481 

Most people are ready to give a fellow a helping 



hand. 

121 

0.470 

Such strange things happen today that life Seems 
like a dream. 

151 

0.466 

Looking for work is a waste of effort. 

51 

0,445 

It is easy to make decisions at this time. 

201 

0,457 

It is more fun to strive when the going becomes 
difficult. 

26 

0.415 

People ideals are as high as ever. 
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Table 3. -Continued 


Item 

No.** 

Scale 

Value 

Differ- 

ence 

Statement 

1Z7 

0.365 

There is absolutely nothing of more importance 
than .having a job. 

203 

0.254 

One should taJce advantage of being out of work to 
have a ” swell time.” 

■45 

0.210 

A person’s -thinking soon turns into daydreaming 
about Tdiat he would like to have happen. 

105 

0,163 

A person gets about as far if he doesn’t try as 
if he does. 

13 

0,125 

Keeping up one’s personal appearance won’t help 
one much to get along in the world. 


*Items retained,. 

**The numbers here given are those used to identify the items 
in the preliminary' forms, and not those used in the final form. 

^^^Ihose items were originally included in the inferiority 
scale. All the items in the inferiority scale were tabulated in 
terms of morale quartiles, and all the items in the morale scale 
were tabulated in terms of inferiority quartiles. The items were 
placed in the scale in idiich they discriminated best, 

****HallJs items. 

To eliminate the possibility that items dis- 
criminating well between the quartiles would do so more 
because of a sex difference in response than because of 
IndiTldual differences within each sex, the sexes were 
treated separately. Once it had been ascertained that 
an Item discriminated well between the upper and lower 
quartiles for each sex, the Ideal procedure wo\ild have 
been to combine an equal nmber of .each sex and again 
determine the discriminative value of each item* This 
procedure would have eliminated the papers for 40 women, 
and the. authors were reluctant to reduce the reliabil- 
ity of itheir measures by eliminating these cases • It 
was therefore decided to compute the discriminative 
values for each Item by sex and then weight each sex 
equally by averaging these, values. Ihether the items 
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are selected on the basis of their discriminative value 
for either sex or on the basis of the unweighted aver-- 
age of these values, substantially the same items are 
retained. The maximoim number of items that would be 
changed in any scale by selecting on the basis of ei- 
ther sex alone is 7. For most scales it was 2 or 3* 

One further factor in the selection of these 
items must be considered. To minimize the effects of 
suggestion, it appeared desirable to balance positive 
and negative statements — that is, to have as many items 
to which strongly agree represents an imfavorable re- 
sponse as items to which it represents a favorable one. 
Thus individuals standing at opposite extremes in their 
attitudes should Indorse about equal numbers of state- 
ments. 

Table 3 illustrates how it was sometimes 
necessary to make a slight sacrifice in discriminative 
value in order to retain an equal number of positive and 
negative statements. The first 19 statements in order 
of discriminative value include 11 negative and 8 posi- 
tive statements. To reach the arbitrarily chosen 
ber 'of 22 items for the scale, we simply took the next 
three positive statements, numbers 214, 37, and 209» 
Items numbered 19, 186, and 73 were rejected because 
stated negatively. The morale scale furnished the major 
problem in this respect. For none of the remaining 
scales was it necessary to change more than one item in 
order to balance positive and negative statements. In 
some of the scales the two types of statement balanced 
themselves. 

Table 4 shows that there is a fairly large 
sfix difference in the discriminative capacity of sever- 
al of the items; it has been pointed out that each sex 
has been given equal weight in the selection of items ^ 
Hence sex differences that may be fomd later cannot be 
attributed to the method of item selection. 


LISCRIMINATITE YALUE OF ITEMS 

Did the method of selecting the 22 items for 
the morale scale include items yielding Qx - Q 4 dis- 
criminative values that might be accounted for on a 
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TABLE 4. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCE OF MORALE ITEMS FOR EACH SEX 


(N = 7Z men, 112 women,) 


Item 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Item 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Item 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

115* 

1.78 

1.25 

155* 

1.11 

0.86 

195 

0.89 

0.56 

191^ 

1.67 

1.21 

1* 

0.94 

1.00 

7 

0.56 

0.68 

169^ 

1.67 

1.21 

49* 

0.94 

1.00 

211 

0.39 

0.71 

181* 

1.67 

0.93 

19 

0.89 

0.93 

175 

0.72 

0.32 

67^^ 

1.78 

0.75 

186 

1.00 

0.75 

109 

0.44 

0.57 

207* 

1.28 

1,18 

214* 

0.83 

0.89 

97 

0.39 

0.57 

140* 

1.28 

1.14 

37* 

0.94 

0.71 

121 

0.33 

0.61 

215* 

0.89 

1.47 

73 

0.89 

0.68 

151 

0.61 

0.32 

55* 

1.22 

1.10 

209* 

1.17 

0.39 

31 

0.28 

0.61 

79* 

1.28 

1.00 

■ 198 

1.06 

0.39 1 

201 

0.44 

0.43 

159* 

1.17 

1.10 

216 

0.61 

0.75 

25 

0.72 

0.11 

26* 

1.00 

1.26 

167 

0.72 

0.61 

127 

0.44 

0.29 

61* 

0.83 

1,36 

205 

0.67 

0.64 

203 

0.22 

0.29 

215* 

1.11 

0.93 

85 

0.56 

0.75 

43 

0.28 

0.14 

58* 

1.11 

0.93 

163 

0.56 

0.71 

103 

0.11 

0.21 

145* 

1.28 

0.71 

91 

0.72 

0.54 

13 

0.00 

0.25 


■«-Item retained, 

chance basis? The data in Table 5 show conclusively 
that this is not the case. Even with an N as small as 
18 in each extreme male quartile the D/a diff. ratios 
average 4.236 for the 22 items in the morale scale. In 
no case is the difference less than twice its standard 
error, and in only six cases is it less than 3. Only 
one of these cases is less than 2.5 (item 55), The re- 
sults for women are similar. For the 22 items the av- 
erage of the D/a diff. ratios is 4.277. Only one item 
has a ratio of le^s than 2.00 and only two of less than 
3.00. Clearly the critical level for the discrimina- 
tive values was set sufficiently high. Since the dis- 
criminative values for the remaining scales were equal- 
ly good and the N remains constant, it was not consid- 
ered necessary to evaluate the differences statistical- 
ly for any of the other scales. 

Data on the additional scales may be briefly 
presented. Table 6 gives the discriminative values of 
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PERSONALITY AND THE DEPRESSION 


TABLE 5. -CRITICAL RATIOS EOR THE DISCRIMINATIVE VALUES 
OF THE ITEMS 


(N = 18 men, 28 women in each quantile. ) 


Item 

Male 

Female 

Item 

Male 

Female 

1 

5.619 

4.676 

67 

5.S76 

4.618 

7 

3.603 

3.527 

73 

4.948 

4.365 

13 

6.419 

5.811 

79 

4.172 

5.009 

19 

4.021 

4.4£3 

85 

2.973 

2.714 

25 

2.605 

4.042 

91 

3.166 

3.638 

31 

2.963 

4.427 ’ 

97 

'6.173 

3.865 

37 

5.137 

3.228 

103 

2.806 

3.270 

43 

2.532 

4.642 

109 

5.920 

3.896 

49 

6.054 

5.329 

115 

3.081 

7.602 

55 

2.453 

5.266 

121 

5.022 

4.681 

61 

4.244 

1.674 

127 

5.911 

3.597 


Mean (Men) 4.236 
Mean (Women) 4.277 


the items retained in the six scales. Since the same 
number of items were retained in each scale, simple ad- 
dition of the values will provide a rough measure of 
the discriminative power of each scale. It may be 
noted that the economic conservatism scale appears to 
have the most, and the law scale the least discrimina- 
tive power. All scales, however, possess fairly good 
capacity to discriminate between the upper and lower 
quartiles. 

For convenience in analyzing the data, and in 
the hope of developing comparable forms of the test to 
use in measuring changes in these attitudes, each scale 
was divided into two forms on the basis of the discrim- 
inative value of the items. It was also attempted to 
place items that appeared to carry much the same idea 
in different forms. Table 7 Indicates that the two 
forms may be considered equal in discriminative capacity. 
In all scales except those measuring feelings of infe- 
riority and economic conservatism the sex difference is 
in the same direction for each form. In this table the 
sum of the sex differences for the 11 items in each form 
is given. The differences are so small in relation to 
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TABLE 6 . 

,-DISGRIMIHATIVE VALT3ES OF THE 
TAINED IN THE SIX SCALES 

(N = 184.) 

ITEMS RE- 


Morale 

Inferior- 

ity 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

1.514 

1.439 

1.846 

1.226 

1.748 

1.566 

1.441 

1.312 

1.693 

1.215 

1.693 

1.439 

1.441 

1,302 

1.513 

1.149 

r,889 

1.215 

1.297 

1.264 

1.447 

1.070 

1.683 

1.091 

1.264 

1.242 

1.373 

1.064 

1.552 

1.060 

1.229 

1.240 

1.272 

1.030 

1.544 

1.056 

1.210 

1-163 

1.270 

1.010 

1.465 

1.032 

1.177 

1,147 

1.242 

1.000 

1.440 

1.008 

1.165 

1.145 

1.197 

0.979 

1.417 

1.002 

1.139 

1.074 

1.197 

0.961 

1.363 

0.940 

1.137 

1.061 

1.185 

0.960 

1.341 

0.925 

1.125 

1.049 

1.163 

0.917 

1.282 

0.891 

1,095 

1,024 

1.111 

0.907 

1.278 

0.889 

1.074 

1.010 

1.084 

0.875 

1.261 

0,853 

1,020 

1.008 

1.050 

0.856 

1.254 

0.810 

0.996 

0,949 

1.036 

0.843 

1.250 

0.794 

0,985 

0.937 

1.030 

0.766 

1,210 

0,792 

0.97S 

0.926 

0.978 

0.766 

1.187 

0,792 

0.792 

0.905 

0.963 

0.753 

1.175 

0.782 

0.86S 

0.844 

0,965 

0.687 

1.147 

0,778 

0.330 

0.770 

0.952 

0.674 

1.038 

0.776 

0.780 

0.758 

0.804 

0.659 

0.966 

0.764 

Total... 24.697 

25.559 

26.369 

20.357 

30.163 

21.255 


a scale rimnlng from 11 to 55 points on total score that 
they probably can be neglected. 


DISGUISING THE CONTINUITY OF SCALES 

In these scales, values were assigned to the 
responses in such a way that a low total score indicates 
high morale, absence of inferiority feelings, favorable 
family attitudes, respect for law, economic conservatism. 
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TA-RT.R 7. -SUM OF THE SCiitE VALUE DIFFERENCES OF THE ITEMS 
AND TOTAL SEX DIFFERENCE FOR THE 11 ITEMS IN FORMS A AND 
B OF EACH SCALE 


(M = 72 men, 112 TOmen.) 


Scale 

Sum of Scale Value 
Differences 

Sex Difference 


Form A 

Form B 

Form A 

Form B 

Morale 

12.347 

12.379 

I.IOSM* 

0.763M 

Inferiority . . . . | 

11.540 

12.019 

1.008M 

0.104F 

Family 

13.374 

12.995 

0.682M 

0,448M 

Law 

10.117 

10.240 

1.290M 

0.487M 

Economic 

Conservatism . • , 

15.328 

14.635 

0.209F** 

1.126M 

Education 

10.456 

10.799 

2.514M 

1.317M 


•^■Men exceed. 
**Women exceed. 


and high regard for the value of education. The items 
were arranged in the final form of the survey in ran- 
dom order except that every sixth item belongs to the 
same scale. 

When only every sixth item is in the same 
scale, the personality continua involved are less obvi- 
ous than if all items of a single scale were printed 
consecutively. The subject's difficulty in identify- 
ing the continua involved presmably avoids a spurious- 
ly high reliability resulting from an attempt to make 
responses intellectually consistent. Spacing of re- 
sponses to items in the same attitude scale is also ad- 
vantageous from the viewpoint of the theory of sampling. 
The scales as they were given are presented in the Ap- 
pendix. The form in which an item is included can be 
ascertained from the tabulation sheet, which is also 
appended. 


THE FIHAL SCALES 


In order that the reader may perceive the 
scales as units, the 22 retained items of each are 
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given here^ numbered in the position each appeared in 
the Survey of Opinions • An item followed by (N) is a 
negative item in the sense that agreement with it indi- 
cates the unfavorable attitude. The implications of 
this will be considered later. The scales are named 
on the basis of the ideational continuity of the items. 

No attempt will be made to define this idea- 
tional continuity until the data have been considered. 

It will be noted that all statements are declarative in 
form and that many of the items are so stated as to 
arouse a personal reaction without sharply focussing 
the individual's attention on his own personal problems. 
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THE MORALE SCALE 

1. THE FUTtJHE IS TOO DHCERTAIN FOR A PERSON TO PLAN OK MARRY- 
ING. (N)* 

7 . IT IS DIFFICOLT TO THINK CLEARLY THESE DAYS. (N) 

13. THE FUTURE LOOKS VERY BLACK. (N) 

19. LIFE IS JUST ONE WORRY AFTER ANOTHER. (N) 

S5. MOST PEOPLE CAN BE TRUSTED. 

31. TIMES ARE GETTING BETTER. 

37. IT DOES NOT TAKE LONG TO GET OVER FEELING GLOOMY. 

43. THE DAY IS NOT LONG ENOUGH TO DO ONE'S WORK WELL AND HAVE ANY 
TIME FOR FUN. (N) 

49. NO ONE CARES MUCH WHAT HAPPENS TO YOU. (N) 

55. ANY MAN WITH ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD HAS A GOOD 
CHANCE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL.**- 

61. IT IS GREAT TO BE LIVING IN THESE EXCITING TIMES. 

67. THESE DAYS ONE IS INCLINED TO GIVE UP HOPE OF AMOUNTING TO 
SOMETHING. (N) 

73. THERE IS LITTLE CHANCE FOR ADVANCEMENT IN INDUSTRY AND 
BUSINESS UNLESS A MAN HAS UNFAIR PULL.-** (N) 

79. THE YOUNG MAN OF TODAY CAN EXPECT MUCH OF THE FUTURE. 

85. THIS GENERATION WILL PROBABLY NEVER SEE SUCH HARD TIMES AGAIN. 

91. REAL FRIENDS ARE AS EASY TO FIND AS EVER. 

97. LIFE IS JUST A SERIES OF DISAPPOINTMENTS. (N) 

103. ONE SELDOM WORRIES SO MUCH AS TO BECOME VERY MISERABLE. 

109. A MAN DOES NOT HAVE TO PRETEND HE IS SMARTER THAN HE REALLY 
IS TO "GET BY." 

115. SUCCESS IS MORE DEPENDENT ON LUCK THAN ON REAL ABILITY. (N)** 

ISl. A PERSON CAN PLAN HIS FUTURE SO THAT EVERYTHING WILL COME 
OUT ALL RIGHT IN THE LONG RUN. 

127. THERE IS REALLY NO POINT IN LIVING. (N) 

*(N) indicates that agreement with the statement was regarded as an un- 
favorable attitude. 

*i^Item taken from Hall’s Scale of Occupational Morale. 
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THE INFERIORITY SCALE 

g. AFTER BEING CAUGHT IN A MISTAKE, IT IS HARD TO DO GOOD WORK 
FOR A WHILE. (N)* 

8. IT IS EASY TO EXPRESS ONE’S IDEAS. 

14. IT IS DIFFICULT TO SAY THE RIGHT THING AT THE RIGHT TIME. (N) 

go. ONE CAN USUALLY KEEP COOL IN IMPORTANT SITUATIONS. 

g6. IT IS EASY TO GET ONE’S OWN WAY IN MOST SITUATIONS. 

32. IT IS EASY TO HAVE A GOOD TIME AT A PARTY. 

38. MEETING NEW PEOPLE IS USUALLY EMBARRASSING. (N) 

44. IT IS EASY TO KEEP UP ONE’S COURAGE. 

50. IT IS EASY TO IGNORE CRITICISM. 

56. IT IS EASY TO ACT NATURALLY IN A GROUP. 

62. IT IS HARD TO BRING ONE’S SELF TO CONFIDE IN OTHERS. (N) 

68. IT IS HARD TO DO YOUR BEST WHEN PEOPLE ARE WATCHING YOU. (N) 

74. IT IS EASY TO GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE. 

80. IT IS EASY TO FEEL AS THOUGH YOU HAD A WORLD OF SELF^ 

CONFIDENCE. 

86. MOST PEOPLE JUST PRETEND THAT THEY LIKE YOU. (N) 

92. SO MANY PEOPLE DO THINGS WELL THAT IT IS EASY TO BECOME DIS- 
COURAGED. (N) 

98, IT IS HARD NOT TO BE SELF-CONSCIOUS. (N) ‘ 

104, IT IS NO TRICK TO BE THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. 

liO. IT IS EASY TO KEEP PEOPLE FROM TAKING ADVANTAGE OF YOU. 

116. MOST PEOPLE ARE TOO CRITICAL OF ONE’S BEHAVIOR. (N) 

122. FEAR OF SOCIAL BLUNDERS KEEPS ONE FROM HAVING A GOOD TIME AT 
A PARTY. (N) 

128. IT IS EASY TO LOSE CONFIDENCE IN ONE’S SELF. (N) 


•«-(N) indicates that agreement irith the statement was regarded as an un- 
favorable attitude , 
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THE FAMILY SCALE 

3. HOME IS THE MOST PLEASANT PLACE IN THE WORLD. 

9. PARENTS EXPECT TOO MUCH FROM THEIR CHILDREN. (N)* 

15. ONE OUGHT TO DISCUSS IMPORTANT PLANS WITH MEMBERS OF HIS 
FAMILY. 

21. IN MAKING PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, PARENTS SHOULD BE GIVEN 
FIRST CONSIDERATION, 

27 . A MAN SHOULD BE V/ILLING TO SACRIFICE EVERYTHING FOR HIS 
FAMILY. 

33. PARENTS TOO OFTEN EXPECT THEIR GROWN-UP CHILDREN TO OBEY 
THEM. (N) 

39. ONE CANNOT FIND AS MUCH UNDERSTANDING AT HOME AS ELSE- 
WHERE. (N) 

45. ONE OWES HIS GREATEST OBLIGATION TO HIS FAMILY. 

51. IT IS HARD TO KEEP A PLEASANT DISPOSITION AT HOME. (N) 

57. PEOPLE IN THE FAMILY CAN BE TRUSTED COMPLETELY. 

03. ONE BECOMES NERVOUS AT HOME. (N) 

69. THE JOYS OF FAMILY LIFE ARE MUCH OVER-RATED. (N) 

75. ONE’S PARENTS USUALLY TREAT HIM FAIRLY AND SENSIBLY. 

81. ONE SHOULD CONFIDE MORE FULLY IN MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 

87. ONE FEELS MOST CONTENTED AT HOME. 

93. FAMILY TIES ARE STRENGTHENED WHEN TIMES ARE HARD. 

99. PARENTS ARE INCLINED TO BE TOO OLD-FASHIONED IN THEIR 
IDEAS. (N) 

105. MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY ARE TOO CURIOUS ABOUT ONE’S PERSONAL 
AFFAIRS. (N) 

111. PARENTS KEEP FAITH IN THEIR CHILDREN EVEN THOUGH THEY CANNOT 
FIND WORK. 

117. PARENTS ARE TOO PARTICULAR ABOUT THE KIND OF COMPANY ONE 
KEEPS. (N) 

123. OBLIGATIONS TO ONE'S FAMILY ARE A GREAT HANDICAP TO A YOUNG 
MAN TODAY. (N) 

129. SO FAR AS IDEAS ARE CONCERNED, PARENTS AND CHILDREN LIVE IN 
DIFFERENT WORLDS. (N) 

*(N) indicates that agreement with the statement was regarded as an un- 
favorable attitude. 
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THE LAW SCALE 


4. THE LAW PROTECTS PROPERTY RIGHTS AT THE EXPENSE OF HOMAN 
EIGHTS. (N)* 

10. A PERSON SHOULD OBEY ONLY THOSE LAWS WHICH SEEM REASONABLE. (N) 

16. IT IS AIL RIGHT TO EVADE THE LAW IF YOO DO NOT ACTUALLY VIO- 
LATE IT. (N) 

22. THE SENTENCES OF JUDGES IN COURTS ARE DETERMINED BY THEIR 
PREJUDICES. (N) 

28. ON THE WHOLE, JUDGES ARE HONEST. 

34. JURIES SELDOM UNDERSTAND A CASE WELL ENOUGH TO MAXE A REALLY 
JUST DECISION. (N) 

40. ON THE WHOLE, POLICEMEN ARE HONEST. 

46. A MAN SHOULD OBEY THE LAWS NO MATTER HOW MUCH THEY INTERFERE 
WITH HIS PERSONAL AMBITIONS. 

52. COURT DECISIONS ARE ALMOST ALWAYS JUST. 

58. IN THE COURTS A POOR MAN WILL RECEIVE AS FAIR TREATMENT AS A 
MILLIONAIRE. 

64. PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD NEVER BE CONSIDERED AN EXCUSE 
FOR LAW-BREAKING. 

70. A MAN SHOULD TELL THE TRUTH IN COURT, REGARDLESS OF CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

76. A PERSON WHO REPORTS MINOR LAW VIOLATIONS IS ONLY A TROUBLE- 
MAKER. (N) 

82. A PERSON IS JUSTIFIED IN GIVING FALSE TESTIMONY TO PROTECT A 
FRIEND ON TRIAL. (N) 

88. A HUNGRY MAN HAS A RIGHT TO STEAL. (N) 

94. ALL LAWS SHOULD BE STRICTLY OBEYED BECAUSE THEY ARE LAWS. 

100. LAWS ARE SO OFTEN MADE FOR THE BENEFIT OF SMALL SELFISH 
GROUPS THAT A MAN CANNOT RESPECT THE LAW. (N) 

106. ALMOST ANYTHING CAN BE FIXED DP IN THE COURTS IF YOU HAVE 
ENOUGH MONEY. (N) 

112. IT IS DIFFICULT TO BREAK THE LAW AND KEEP ONE'S SELF-RESPECT. 

118. ON THE WHOLE, LAWYERS ARE HONEST. 

124. VIOLATORS OF THE LAW ARE NEARLY ALWAYS DETECTED AND PUNISHED. 

130. IT IS ALL RIGHT FOR A PERSON TO BREAK THE LAW IF HE DOESN'T 

GET CAUGHT. (N) 

*(H) Indicates that agreement -with the statement was regarded as an -un- 

favorable attitude. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM SCALE 


5. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE OVER ALL LARGE INDUSTRIES. (N)'^ 

11. LABOR SHOULD HAVE MUCH MORE VOICE IN DECIDING GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES. (N) 

17, LEGISLATURES ARE TOO READY TO PASS LAVvS TO CURB BUSINESS 
FREEDOM. 

23. FOR MEN TO DO THEIR BEST, THERE MUST BE THE POSSIBILITY OF 
UNLIMITED PROFIT. 

29. POVERTY IS CHIEFLY A RESULT OF INJUSTICE IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH. (N) 

35. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT ATTEMPT TO LIMIT PROFITS. 

41. THE MORE A MAN LEARNS ABOUT OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM, THE LESS 
V/ILLING HE IS TO SEE CHANGES MADE. 

47, THE GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO GUARANTEE A LIVING TO THOSE WHO CAN’T 
FIND WORK. (N) 

63. LARGE INCOMES SHOULD BE TAXED MUCH MORE THAN THEY ARE NOW.(N) 

59. MEN WOULD NOT DO THEIR BEST IF GOVERNMENT OWNED ALL INDUSTRY. 

65. MOST GREAT FORTUNES ARE MADE HONESTLY. 

71. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY IS NECESSARY FOR ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS. 

77. WITHOUT SWEEPING CHANGES IN OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM, LITTLE 

PROGRESS CAN BE MADE IN THE SOLUTION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (N) 

83, ON THE WHOLE, OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS JUST AND WISE. 

89. LABOR DOES NOT GET ITS FAIR SHARE OF WHAT IT PRODUCES. (N) 

95. WHEN A RICH MAN DIES, MOST OF HIS PROPERTY SHOULD GO TO THE 
STATE. (N) 

101. IF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM VffiRE JUST, THERE WOULD BE MUCH LESS 
CRIME. (N) 

107. THE INCOMES OF MOST PEOPLE ARE A FAIR MEASURE OF THEIR CON- 
TRIBUTION TO HUMAN WELFARE. 

113. A MAN SHOULD STRIKE IN ORDER TO SECURE GREATER RETURNS TO 
LABOR. (N) 

119. A MAN SHOULD BE ALLO\''/ED TO KEEP AS LARGE AN INCOME AS HE CAN 
GET. 

125, MONEY SHOULD BE TAKEN FROM THE RICH AND GIVEN TO THE POOR 
DURING HARD TIMES. (N) 

131. OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS CRITICIZED TOO MUCH. 


indicates that agreement with the statement was regarded as an un- 
favorable attitude. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SUBJECT GROUPS 


The personality scales were administered to 
the several groups listed in Table 8, The characteris- 
tics of each group, where the label is not self-explana- 
tory, will be described when necessary. It is the four 
main groups — the university students, the high school 
seniors, the members of Minneapolis evening classes, and 
those of Minneapolis day classes for the unemployed — 
which will be described in this chapter. The informa- 
tion concerning these groups was obtained from the face 
sheet of the attitude scales. (See the Appendix.) 

TABLE 8, -CLASSIFICATION OF 2,882 SUBJECTS 
GIVEN PERSONALITI SCALES 


Group Male Female 

General College 100 100 

Sociology I (College of Science, Liter- 
ature, and Arts 100 100 

First year College of Law 100 

Students receiving federal aid .... 60 ... 

Employed high school teachers 10 11 

University high school juniors .... 37 34 

Minneapolis public high school seniors , 369 383 

Minneapolis public evening schools . . 346 678 

Classes for the unemployed ...... 162 260 

Men receiving public relief ...... 52 

Total 1,316 1,566 


THE UNIVERSITY GROUP 

The university group consists of 100 of each 
sex from the elementary sociology classes in the liberal 
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arts college, and 100 of each sex from classes In begin- 
ning psychology in the General College. The students of 
these General College classes fall, for the most part, 
within the three lower deciles on the Minnesota College 
Aptitude Test; the sociology group constitutes a sampling 
of the complete range. Since there were no conspicuous 
differences In attitude scores (see Table 17) nor with 
respect to age, parental occupation, and the other vari- 
ables for which information was available, the two col- 
lege groups have been combined. The absence of differ- 
ences between the attitude scores for these groups ar- 
gues strongly that the traits measured are little af- 
fected by absolute intelligence. 


PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS 

As may be seen from Tables 9 to 16, the uni- 
versity group is typical of the general run of college 
students. The ages are typical and the parental occu- 
pations are weighted toward the upper socio-economic 
levels. The revision of the Barr-Tausslg Occupational 
Scale on the basis of the Barr Scale ratings as devel- 
oped by the University of Minnesota Institute of Child 
Welfare (6), was used in classifying the occupations, 
the distribution of which is given in Table 9. The oc- 
cupational distribution of the Minneapolis population 
in 1930 has been expressed in terms of this scale by the 
taiverslty of Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
institute (7) . The percentage of male persons in each 
occupation, taken from this source, is given In Table 9 
under the heading Standard Sample. Groups selected to 
approximate this sample in composition will be referred 
to as standard or as controlled samples. In general. 
Class I represents the professional groups; Class II, 
the business executive groups; Class III, the clerical 
and skilled trades; Class IV, the farmers; Class V, the 
semi-skilled trades; Class VI, the relatively unskilled 
trades, the positions in which have the characteristic 
of permanency; and Class VII, the unskilled laboring 
group. 



TABLE 9. -OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS OF THE VARIOUS GROUPS 
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Goodenough and Anderson (6), Appendix A. 
^1930 Census, 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 

Graduating classes of tliree senior high 
schools were tested. Two of the schools draw largely 
from the upper socio-economic levels, and one from the 
lower. Table 9 shows the weighting in the direction of 
the upper socio-economic levels. In the absence of in- 
formation concerning the distribution of occupations 
among parents of all graduating seniors, it is impossi- 
ble to say how much of this weighting is a result of the 
location of the schools tested. Certainly some weight- 
ing in this direction is to be expected for high school 
seniors. Inspection of the additional tables describ- 
ing the groups shows nothing to distinguish this popu- 
lation from that of any other city high school. 


CLASSES FOR EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED 

The entire populations of the Minneapolis 
evening classes and of the unemployed day classes were 
tested. These classes are under the supervision of the 
Adult Education Department of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. A very nominal fee is required in the evening 
classes and no fee at all in the day classes. Educa- 
tional costs therefore play a very minor role in the se- 
lection of these students. It is difficult to say in ‘ 
what way the willingness to attend such classes indi- 
cates that they differ from random samples of the popu- 
lation. Possibly they are more ambitious, harder work- 
ing, more alert, and have higher general morale. Data 
on other characteristics are presented in Tables 10 to 
16. It may be stated that whatever the selective nature 
of this population, it does not cause the mean scores 
on the attitude scales to differ appreciably from those 
of the high school or university groups. 


MARITAL STATUS 

Data on the marital status of the groups is 
presented in Table 10. The high school seniors and the 
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TABLE 10 « -MARITAL STATUS OF THE VARIOUS GROUPS 


Marital 

Status 

Evening Classes 

Day Classes 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Single .... 

285 

82.74 

606 

89.64 

145 

96.03 

231 

89.19 

Married . . . 

56 

16.37 

58 

8.58 

5 

3.31 

26 

10.04 

Divorced . . . 

5 

.88 

12 

1.78 

1 

,66 

2 

.77 

Total , , . 

342 

99.99 

676 

100.00 

151 

100.00 

259 

100.00 

Omitted . . 

4 

1.16 

1 

.15 

1 

.66 

1 

.38 

Grand Total 

346 


677 


152 


260 



■university group were all single persons. The largest 
proportion of married persons existed among the men of 
the downtown evening classes, 16.37 per cent (56 cases) 
of the number whose marital status was toown. The women 
of the evening classes included the largest number of 
divorced persons, though they constituted only 1.78 per 
cent of the group. The information concerning marital 
status is virtually complete, the largest proportion of 
omissions, 1.16 per cent, occurring among the men of 
the evening classes. 

TABLE ll.-EMPLOIMEHT STATUS OF THE VARIOUS GROUPS 


(Single persons only) 



Evening Classes 

Day Classes 

Employment 

Status 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Employed Full 









Time .... 

159 

56.18 

306 

50.50 





Employed Part 









Time .... 

43 

15.19 

71 

11.72 

j 18 

12.41 

1 

.43 

Unemplqyed . . 

81 

28.62 

229 

37.79 

127 

87.59 

230 

99.57 

Total . . . 

283 

' 99.99 

606 

100.01 

145 

100.00 

231 

100.00 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

Since the relation of marital status and at- 
titude will be considered separately, the remaining in- 
formation tabled is for single persons only. Table 11 
gives the employment status of the groups. The high 
school seniors and the university groups were naturally 
composed entirely of nonemployed. Approximately 12 per 
cent of the men and less than 1 per cent of the women 
in the afternoon classes reported that they were em- 
ployed part time. The classes serve, then, those for 
whom they were intended, the unemployed. Slightly over 
half of each sex in the evening classes were employed 
full time. Between 12 and 15 per cent were employed 
part time, and approximately 30 per cent were unemployed. 
Both the full-time employed and the unemployed groups 
included a large enough number to permit of an adequate 
comparison between the two groups on the measures of 
personality. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 

Table 12 confirms the statement previously 
made that the high school and university groups were 
typical with respect to age. The evening groups were 
slightly older, the median age being between 20 and 24 
years for both men and women. Almost 94 per cent of 
the men and 90 per cent of the women were between 17 and 
29 years old. The day groups were younger than the 
evening groups, over half being less than 20. This sug- 
gests that the classes for unemployed were drawing 
largely upon the very recent high school graduates. The 
preponderance of women in both groups suggests that 
women are more interested in the educational program 
offered, as does the fact that there were so many more 
women over 30. 

The information given in Table 13 concerning 
the amount of education of the several groups, not only 
confirms the conclusion that the classes for the unem- 
ployed were drawing largely upon the recent high school 
population but indicates also that the evening schools 
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TABLE 15. -EDUCATION OF THE VAEIOUS GROUPS 
(Single persons only) 


Grade 

Completed 

Evening 

Classes 

Day Glasses 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

8 or less . . 

29 

10.66 

39 

6.65 

2 

1.40 

7 

3.12 

9-12 

214 

78.68 

450 

76.53 

116 

81.12 

189 

84.37 

13-16 .... 

29 

10.66 

99 

16.84 

25 

17.48 

28 

12.50 

Total . . . 

272 

100.00 

588 

100.00 

143 

100.00 

224 

99,99 

Omitted . . 

11 

3.89 

18 

2.97 

2 

1.38 

6 

2.61 

Grand Total 

283 


606 


145 


230 



get the greatest response from people with this amomt 
of education. There were some who had had a year or 
more of college or university training, persons who ap- 
parently had found it necessary to supplement their ed- 
ucation in order to meet the demands of the “business 
world. 


INTELLIGENCE COMPOSITION 

Intelligence test scores, while not particu- 
larly necessary to demonstrate that the high school and 
university groups were selected groups, might assist in 
tinder standing the composition of the evening and day 
classes. No information is available for the day class- 
es- For the total population of the evening classes, 
scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test were kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. Walter Anderson of the Curriculum Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Schools. This test is 
reported to have a correlation of .827 with the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability. The authors (8) remark 
that ” this , correlation iS' high enough to indicate that 
the reading test may be reasonably substituted for 
tests of a general mental ability type for classifica- 
tion purposes-^^ On most of the subtests of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test the median score of the evening 
classes approximates that, of the twelfth or thirteenth 
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grade. The median total comprehension score of the 
evening classes is 126.6^ of the twelfth grade^ as re- 
ported by the authors of the reading test, 123. As is 
to be expected in view of the range of educational ex- 
perience represented, the evening classes are slightly 
more variable in their reading comprehension than are 
the normative twelfth graders. Qi, Qs^ and Q for the 
evening classes are 97.6, 152.4, and 27.4; for the 
normative twelfth graders, 96, 147, and 25.5. The only 
subtest on which the evening classes fall appreciably 
below the norms of the twelfth grade is rate of reading, 
The evening classes, as a group, read more slowly than 
does the median ninth grader. This indicates that the 
evening classes are not atypical so far as intelligence 
is concerned. It also suggests that the majority of 
them have not been in constant contact with educational 
institutions; if they had, their reading rate would not 
be so low. 


DEPENDENCE UPON FAMILIES FOR SUPPORT 

Were these groups independent of their fami- 
lies? Table 14 indicates that they were not. About a 
quarter of the university group were from out of town. 
In the evening classes 82.13 per cent of the men and 
74.6 per cent of the women lived with their parents. 
Information concerning home residence was obtained from 
a blank, additional to the personality survey, which 
was not given to all the day classes. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PARENTS 

The data given thus far do not indicate that 
the groups were under any considerable economic stress. 
Most of the members of the day and evening classes had 
recently been graduated from high school and were still 
living at home. Were their fathers employed? Table 15 
gives, the answer to this question. The evening classes 
included the greatest proportion of persons with de- 
ceased parents, as was to be expected in view of their 
greater age. As compared with the other groups the 
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evening groups included a rather large number whose 
fathers had retired. This certainly does not suggest 
edonomic stress, although they may have retired for oth- 
er than economic reasons — ill health, for example. From 
60.00 to 79.19 per cent of the fathers of the day class- 
es, university groups, and high school seniors were em- 
ployed, a good percentage in these days of depression. 
The university groups show the smallest incidence of 
parental -unemployment, 3 and 4 per cent. The day school 
and evening school groups show the largest incidence of 
parental uinemployment, ranging from 12 to 18 per cent. 


SIZE OF FAMILY 

That the groups do not differ appreciably with 
respect to the size of family they come from, as meas- 
ured by the number of children, is shown in Table 16. 

The largest families among the evening and day classes 
are slightly larger than among the high school and uni- 
versity groups, but the difference is so slight that it 
cannot be considered a factor of importance. 


COMPLETENESS OF DATA 

For the most part the data presented are com- 
plete, indicating that the scales were taken with good 
cooperation. Table 9, the occupational distribution of 
parents, includes a considerable percentage xmder the 
heading Unclassifiable. This is chiefly due not to a 
large proportion of omitted responses, but to responses 
so worded as to make classification difficult. Only 
those occupations .were classified that were adequately 
described. The unclassifiable group, therefore, is 
probably spread fairly evenly among the seven classes. 
There was no evidence that more of the unclassifiable 
occupations belonged to one— half of the occupational 
scale than to the other. Since the scales were given 
anonymously, there was no motive for concealing occupa- 
tions that might be considered undesirable. As already 
remarked, the high school and' university groups show the 
expected weighting in the direction of the three upper 
socio-economic levels. ' 



TABLE 16. -SIZE OF SIBSHIP IN FAMILIES OF SINGLE PERSONS OP THE VARIOUS GROUPS 
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The ‘evening and day classes depart most con- 
spicuously from the standard sample in Classes VI ^ 

and VII — these classes "being less well represented than 
in the general population. These groups are not nearly 
so overweighted in the upper three occupational groups 
as are the high school and university groups. It is 
worth noting that Class IV, the farmers,, is well repre- 
sented, considering that this is an ur"ban population. 
This may be part of -the explanation of the rather high 
frequency of retired fathers in this group. Another 
possible explanation is the migration to the city of 
farmers^ sons and daughters. But since most of the 
group are living at home, migration cannot be the only 
factor. 

To summarize, the Minnesota Survey was admin- 
istered to four main groups — high school seniors, uni- 
versity sophomores, evening class students, and day 
classes for the imemployed. The high school seniors 
and university sophomores were typical members of their 
groups. The evening and day classes more closely ap- 
proximated a random sample of the population, so far as 
parental occupation is concerned, than did either the 
high school or the university group. The day classes 
were composed mostly of very recent high school gradu- 
ates; the evening classes were also composed largely of 
high school graduates, but they were somewhat older than 
any of the other groups. The evening classes did not 
differ greatly from the high school seniors' so far as 
intelligence is concerned. Both day class and evening 
class groups were, for the most part, living at home 
whether they were employed or not. The groups con- 
tained a reasonable sampling of employed and unemployed 
persons. There is no evidence to suggest that any group 
had been severely affected economically. 

It will be possible, then, to make a compari- 
son of the attitudes of the typical high school senior, 
the typical university sophomore, and the recent high 
school graduate, employed and unemployed, for the pur- 
pose of evaluating any widespread differential effects, 
if they exist, of the depression. 

The single persons in the total groups do 
not differ in the central tendency of their attitudes. 
The mean standard score for all scales is 50. Table 17 
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shows that no group deviated much from the standard 
mean. 

Since the day classes wero composed almost 
entirely of recent high school graduates who were unem- 
ployed^ absence of difference might Indicate that the 
personality of members in this group was not affected 
by unemployment. Such a conclusion mst await further 
analysis. Table 17 is presented to ^uphasize the gener- 
al similarities of the groups. Differences will be con- 
sidered later . 

TABLE 17, -MEAN STANDARD SCORES OF OT. VARIOUS 
GROUPS ON ALL SIX SCALES 


(Single persons only.) 




Infe- 



Economic 




rlor- 

Fam- 


•Conserv- 

Educa- 

Group 

Morale 

ity 

i^Sr 

Law 

atism 

tion 


Single Men 


Evening classes 

50.31 

50. SO 

50.44 

51.06 ; 

53.10 

46.95 

283 

Day classes 

49.70 

48.30 

50.49 

48.17 

52.13 

50.48 

145 

Sociology I 

50.36 

47.91 

49.54 

50.88 

49.14 

65.91 

100 

General College 

48.09 

47.85 

49. £1 

5£.4& 

46.73 

50.07 

100 

High school 

1 49,50 

50.76 

50.10 

50.88 

50.95 

48.56 

559 


Single Women 


Evening classes 

51.32 

51.88 

51.67 ’ 

48.78 

50.44 

49.21 

606 

Day classes 

51.88 

51.16 

51.02 i 

47.09 

61,60 

51.63 

231 

Sociology 1 

50,29 

49.86 

49.83 

52.4? 1 

51.27 

49.79 

100 

General College 

48.40 

48.46 

48.33 

49.54 

47.80 

50.28 

100 

High school 

50.13 

52.16 

50.08 

47,50 : 
■ 

50.05 

47.62 

383 


THE STANDARD SAMPLES 

To answer such questions whether the items 
are applicable to groups somewhat dissimilar to the 
original standardization group and whether the scales 
are equally reliable for all groups, (Comparable sam- 
ples were selected from each of the gt^oups. Sampling 
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the university students offered no problem. It is rea- 
sonably certain that the classes selected were a repre- 
sentative group. The high school seniors and the eve- 
ning and day classes might have been selected at random. 
It was desired^ however, not to have a sampling of the 
groups that happened to be tested but to obtain samples 
that might more nearly resemble the total population of 
high school seniors and recent high school seniors. It 
was further desired to obtain comparable samples of un- 
employed and of employed recent high school graduates. 
Selection from each group of a sample whose distribu- 
tion of parental occupations would correspond to the 
distribution of occupations in the city of Minneapolis 
appeared the most feasible method of accomplishing these 
ends. One hundred of each sex were chosen from the high 
school seniors, from the employed of the evening class- 
es, and from the unemployed of the day and evening 
classes combined. These samples will hereafter be 
called standard or controlled samples. Table 18 shows 
the extent to which we were successful in approximat- 
ing the occupational distribution that existed in the 
city of Minneapolis. Classes VI and VII present the 


TABLE 18. -OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF PERSONS IN THE 
CONTROLLED SAMPLES 


Occupa- 

tional 

Class* 

High School 
Seniors 

Employed 

Sample 

Unemployed 

Sample 

Standard 

Sample 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

— 


I . . . 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4.20 

II . . . 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10.00 

Ill . . . 

25 

25 

25 

23 

23 

25 

22. 9Q 

IV , . . 

• , 

• • 

. • 

. . 

. - 

. . 

.20 

V . * . 

47 

47 

44 

42 

42 

42 

42.60 

VI ... 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

9 

7.60 

VII .. . 

7 

6 

9 

11 

10 

12 

12.70 

Total . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100,20 


*1, professional groups^ II, business executive groups? Ill, 
clerical and skilled trades? IV, farmers? V, semi-skilled trades? 
VI, relatively unskilled but permanent trades? VII, laboring 
groups. See Goodenough and Anderson (6), Appendix A. 
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most marked deviations Prom tiie standard sample. Since 
these two classes could well be treated as one^ this 
discrepancy is probably not a serious one. Although 
marital status has little or no effect on the attitudes 
measured, the attempt was made to select only single 
persons. Only 5 per cent of the employed and of the un- 
employed sample were married. In selecting the samples 
of the employed and unemployed, persons under 25 were 
chosen wherever possible. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
xmemployed women and 98 per cent of the unemployed men, 
and 92 per cent of the employed women and 78 per cent of 
the employed men, were less than 25 years old. Since 
the employed men as a group were older, it was impossi- 
ble to match the ages of the standard sample of the em- 
ployed with those of the unemployed. Age makes little 
difference on these scales, however, for these groups 
until 30 is reached, and since virtually none of the 
members of these groups were over 30, it is not prob- 
able that this age difference invalidates the compari- 
sons to any great extent. 

In Table 19 are given the scores of the 
standard samples and those of the university groups. 

The groups do not differ markedly; a comparison with 
Table 17 shows that this method of sampling did not 
cause the scores to deviate much from the means for the 
total groups. 
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* 


*G = Controlled sample. 



Cliapter III 


DISCRIMINATIVE VALUES OR THE ITEMS 
FOR VARIOUS GROUPS 


Four of the standard or controlled samples 
described in the previous chapter^ including both sex- 
es, were utilized for an exhaustive item analysis - 
These four groups are the Sociology I students and the 
controlled samples of high school seniors, of employed, 
and of imemployed. The discriminative values of each 
item in each scale were computed for each group. 

The first question to be considered in this 
analysis is whether items chosen on the basis of one 
group are applicable to somewhat different groups. That 
is, do items chosen on the basis of results obtained 
from a fairly typical group of college sophomores dis- 
criminate as well when the resultant scales are applied 
to high school seniors and to groups of young employed 
and unemployed persons? 

In Table 20 are given the scale value differ- 
ences Qx - Q 4 obtained for the original standardization 
group. A, and for the remaining groups combined, B. The 
data on the two sexes have been combined in this table. 

Consider first the mean discriminative value 
of items in each scale, as given in the last line of 
the table. It is clear that each scale considered as 
a unit discriminates as well for groups other than the 
standardization group as it does for that group. Three 
of the mean discriminative values are higher for group 
B than for group A, and in three of the scales the dif- 
ference is in the reverse direction. The mean item 
discriminative values of all scales are above 1.00 for 
group B- A discriminative value of 1.00 implies excel- 
lent discriminative power when differences between quar- 
tiles are used as the measure. Only two- items fall be- 
low .60 in discriminative value. Even with 25 cases In 
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PERSONALITY AND THE DEPRESSION 


each quartile (instead of the 200 in group B) , a dis- 
criminative value of *60 yields a D/a diff. ratio of 2 
or tetter on virtually every item for which the authors 
have tested the statistical significance of the differ- 
ence, Each scale then is applicable to groups other 
than the standardization group. ^ 


CONSTANCY OF DISCRIMINATIVE VALUES 
FOR SINGLE ITEMS 

Whether or not an item retains its relative 
discriminative power within a scale is another question. 
In Table 21 are given the rank order correlations for 
th,e discriminative values of the morale items for the 
vaMous groups. While the general tendency is for the 
correlations to be positive, negative signs do appear, 
and few of the correlations are over .50. It is of 
some interest to note that the correlations between the 
original standardization group and the employed and un- 
employed groups are higher than those between the orig- 
inal group and the Sociology I class, the student group 
which seems, a priori, most like the original group. 
There appears to be no consistent sex difference in the 
size of these coefficients. The male sociology group 
yields the most negative correlations with other groups. 
Low correlations are not unexpected, since we are deal- 
ing with a restricted range of items, items that have 
proved to discriminate well for one group. Even when 
rejected items are taken into account, the relationship 
Is not appreciably higher. Figure 8 on page 219 shows 
the relationship of discriminative values for a general 
scale extracted from the 132 Items of the surrey. The 
relationship is not at all close. 

A more detailed analysis of the fluctuations 
in discriminative value for the groups that were given 
the final scales is possible from Tables 22 t 9 27, 

1. As idll be shown later, a better procedure for deter m i n ing 
this fact would be to administer all the items to all the groups 
to determine whether substantially the same items would be re- 
tained. The procedure, as applied, is one step in the right di- 
rection* 
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PERSONALITY AND THE DEPRESSION 


which present the discriminative values for each item 
for all groups, sexes treated separately. On the aver- 
age the items of the morale scale (Table 22) hold up 
rather well. No female group averages less than 1.00. 
Two male groups fall below 1.00> the lov^/est being .873 
for the controlled high school sample. The morale scale 
as a whole is applicable to all the groups considered. 

A study of the table will show that the items do not 
maintain such consistency. Item 25, for example, va- 
ries from .32 to 1.32 in its discriminative value, be- 
ing of practically no value for the controlled sample of 
unemployed men. While an item could have a discrimina- 
tive value of zero and still be a good item if the group 
were sufficiently homogeneous with respect to the atti- 
tude being measured, the evidence on variability to be 
presented later indicates that this argument is not ap- 
plicable to the groups considered here. Although some 
items in the morale scale might be profitably replaced, 
no item is consistently poor in discriminative value. 
Item 103 is one of the least satisfactory from this 
point of view, particularly for men. If the scale were 
revised, this statement could well be eliminated. 

In Table 23 are the scale value differences 
for the inferiority scale. The mean discriminative 
values again are consistently good, the lowest being 
,940 for men in the controlled sample of employed. 

Again we note a tendency for the female groups to have 
slightly higher mean discriminative values. The dis- 
criminative values of individual items vary widely from 
group to group, item 2 varying from .04 for the unem- 
ployed men to 1.44 for the high school men. No item is 
consis-ceptly poor, item 50 being the least satisf actory. 

The family scale (Table 24) shows the same 
trends. The mean discriminative values are generally 
higher than for the scales thus far considered. The 
mean discriminative value is above 1.00 for every group. 
The same tendency for female groups to show higher dis- 
criminative values is evident. No item is consistently 
poor. 

Data for the law scale (Table 25) are similar 
save that the sex difference is reversed. The discrim- 
inative values for males are slightly higher than those 
for females in three of the four groups. Item 4 is the 
poorest, particularly for females. 
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TABLE 23. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES FOR INFERIORITY ITEMS 
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^(C) = Controlled sample. 
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Additional points worth noting about the dis- 
criminative power of the economic conservation scale 
(Table 26) are that the sex difference is in favor of 
the men and that two items, 17 and 23, are poor items 
for practically all these groups. Number 17 actually 
discriminates in the reverse direction for some groups. 
These items could well be eliminated from the scale. 

The education scale (Table 27) also shows 
uniformly high mean discriminative values. No con- 
sistent sex difference appears in the discriminative 
power of the scale. No item is consistently poor. 

To s-ummariz-e this materials there is a slight 
but consistent tendency for the morale, inferiority, 
and family scales to yield higher discriminative val- 
ues for womens the law and economic conservatism scales 
exhibit a reverse tendency; there is no consistent sex 
difference for the education scale. 

The most significant finding here is that the 
scales, considered as units, have excellent discrimina- 
tive power for both sexes of all groups, whereas the 
several items fluctuate markedly in their discrimina- 
tive values. It is pertinent to Inquire whether the 
fluctuation observed in the discriminative values of 
the items is due to the unreliability of the individual 
items. Fluctuation in the discriminative values of the 
items, and approximately the same mean discriminative 
values for the scale as a whole, are exactly what is ex- 
pected if it is assmed that the fluctuation in the dis- 
criminative values of the items is a chance phenomenon. 


ITEM DISCRIMINATIVE VALUES 
AND RELIABILITY 

Since test-retest (60 days) correlations are 
available for each item, an analysis of the relation of 
the variability in the discriminative values of the 
items from group to group and the unreliability of the 
items will provide a partial answer to this question. 
Among the several measures of the variability of an 
item, the range or the average deviation may be used. 

In Table 28 are given the discriminative values, the 
range of variation, and the average deviation of the 
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discriminative values for each sex and for both sexes 
for the 10 items having the least reliability and the 
10 items having the greatest reliability. For males the 
items with the greatest reliability show the least fluc- 
tuation in discriminative value, whether the range or 
the average deviation is used as a measure of variabil- 
ity. Although the average deviation of discriminative 
values for females is smaller for the most reliable 
items, the range of variability is larger. The differ- 
ences are so small that it does not appear that unre- 
liability is chiefly responsible for the fluctuation in 
the discriminative values of the items. The rank-order 
correlation between the xmreliability of an item and 
its variability in discriminative value (the item with 
the lowest reliability and the greatest variability re- 
ceiving the rank of 1) is .153 for the 22 items in the 
morale scale when range is used as a measure of varia- 
bility and .116 when the average deviation is used. The 
corresponding correlations for the economic conservatism 
scale are .140 and .056. Although the range is the less 
reliable measure of variability, it gives the highest 
correlation. When unreliability and variability of the 
132 items were correlated, the range was used as a meas- 
ure of variability in order that the maximum apparent 
effect of chance co-uld be detected. This correlation 
is only .068. The fluctuation in scale value differ- 
ences of items from group to group, then, does not seem 
to be caused to any appreciable extent by the unrelia- 
bility of the items. 

With chance ruled out as the major factor in 
the variability in discriminative value of items, the 
implication of these data may be considered. The va- 
riation in discriminative values makes it improbable 
that the scoring can be improved by weighting an item 
according to its discriminative value. No attempt, 
therefore, has been made to so weight the items. 

Attitude being dependent on social condition- 
ing, it wotLld be surprising if the discriminative val- 
ues did not vary from group to group, according as dif- 
ferent social stimuli are operative. These data do not 
support the argument that such scales are applicable on- 
ly to the standardization group or one very similar to 
it. Nor do they substantiate the claim that Individual 
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items will give nearly identical results when applied 
to appreciahly different groups. That these scales, 
considered as units, are applicable to various groups 
is encouraging to the research worker. Group differ- 
ences as well as individual differences may be studied. 

Since the method of scale construction adapted 
by Likert to attitude measurement differs markedly from 
that developed by Thurstone, certain problems may be 
raised. Both methods involve a check of internal con- 
sistency. Thurstone calling his the criterion of ir- 
relevance. The essential difference is that Thurstone 
assigns a definite scale value to an item according to 
a group of judges » opinions of the item^s placement on 
a scale. The Likert method does not require judges, 
nor does it assign a definite scale value to the items. 
It simply weights arbitrarily the responses ‘to each 
item. 

Now OTor data make it difficult to believe 
that stable scale values can be assigned to individual 
items. If the members of different groups do not asso- 
ciate an item with a trait to the same extent, it ap- 
pears imreasonable to expect judges selected from di- 
verse groups to assign essentially the same scale value 
to an item. Since this point can be experimentally set- 
tled, the argument will not be enlarged. It is of some 
interest, however, to consider the effect on the results 
obtained by the two methods of such fluctuation in the 
association of items to the trait measured. The Thur- 
stone method, as elaborated by Thurstone and Chave in 
1929 (20), does not require a response to every item. 
Therefore an item that would not meet the criterion of 
relevance (it is assumed that the scale has already been 
constructed) for the particular group concerned may well 
cause greater unreliability of the scale as a whole. 

This may be the reason that Likert found higher relia- 
bilities with fewer items when he applied his method to 
one of Thurstone^ s own scales than the Thurstone method 
of scoring yielded. Naturally the reliability of both 
methods will be reduced by the inclusion of an irrele- 
vant item, but the greatest effect would be expected 
where the fewest responses are made. For the same rea- 
son one might expect a greater deviation from the indi- 
vidual's true position on the attitude continuum when 
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an item is inapplicable to the particular group tested. 
With the method of scale construction used in this study 
the variations in the applicability of the items tend 
to cancel each other, so that the scale as a unit main- 
tains its discriminative power. This cancellation proc- 
ess, would apparently operate so that two individuals 
possessing a given trait to the same degree would tend 
to receive the same score, even though the items differ 
for the two individuals in significance for the trait 
measured. 

This process would tend to take place under 
the Thur stone method or, for that matter, under any 
other method of scale construction. But if some items 
are not responded to, the chances for greater misplace- 
ment in total score by the Inapplicability of a single 
item are greater than if every item evoked a response. 
The assignment of definite scale values to an item on 
the basis of Judges' opinions may be not only unneces- 
sary but actually undesirable, particularly if the cri- 
terion of relevance is applied only to the standardiz- 
ing group. In other words, it does not seem that the 
Thurstone method permits of cancellation of the varia- 
tion in the significance of items from Individual to 
individual or from group to group to so great an extent 
as does tbe method used in this study. The latter meth- 
od is the more flexible and may prove to be the more 
desirable when group comparisons are the major interest 
of a study. 

The problem would be considerably clarified 
and both methods would be more useful if it could be 
demonstrated that essentially the same trait could be 
measured with items that vary from group to group. 

Items that did not meet the tests of Internal consisten- 
cy-employed in the two methods could be eliminated from 
the scoring for the particular group concerned. This 
problem is capable of experimental solution. For the 
present it appears necessary to score all items for all 
groups in order to make adequate comparisons of them. 
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DISCRIMINATIVE VALUE OF ITEMS 
IN EVERY SCALE 

In addition to analyzing for all groups the 
discriminative values of the items in the scale in 
which they are placed, the discriminative values of the 
132 items were evaluated in each of the six scales. 

That is, the papers of the group were separated into 
quartiles on the basis of the morale scores and the av- 
erage difference between Qi and Q 4 computed for all 
items, not merely the items in the morale scale. The 
process was repeated for the remaining five scales; 
thus each item was evaluated in each scale for each 
group. This analysis allows us to consider the ques- 
tion whether an item functions most effectively in the 
scale in which it is placed. Would a morale item yield 
better results if scored in the education scale? This 
analysis yields forty-eight tables, six scales for four 
groups of each sex. Since these tables conform to a 
general trend, three of the twenty-four tables for men 
«i'c chosen at random and, with the three similar tables 
for women, are presented here (Tables 29 to 34) . 

One of the most striking features of the ta- 
bles giving the detailed analysis of three of the 
scales is the scarcity of inverse discriminative values. 
Every item tends to discriminate in every scale. It is 
evident that a general factor is operative in these 
scales. The fundamental importance of this general fac- 
tor and its implications for the measurement of person- 
ality will be clearly appreciated as the analysis pro- 
ceeds. For the present only the improbability of se- 
curing items measuring one trait and that one alone need 
be noted. 

Table 36 summarizes the differences in the 
discriminative values of all scales for all groups. It 
is to be read as follows: Of the 22 items in the morale 
scale 4 items discriminate better in one of the other 
scales for Sociology I men, 2 for the controlled sam- 
ples of employed men, none for Sociology I women, and 
so on. By far the greater proportion of the items are 
correctly placed, so far as these six scales are con- 
cerned. This table should not be interpreted as 
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TABLE 29. -SCALE VALVE DIFFERENCES OF ECONOMIC 
CONSERVATISM ITEMS COMPUTED FOR EVERI SCALE 


(Sociology I men; N = 100) 


Item 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Morale 

Law 

Inferi- 

oriiy 

■ 

Fam- 

iiy 

Educa- 

tion 

5 

2.44 

.36 

.52 

,52 

,08 

.16 

11 

1.64 

.44 

.12 

.52 

-.24 

.00 

17 

1.24 

.24 

-.08 

o 

CD 

-.28 

-.20 

25 

.12 

-.16 

-.28 

-.24 

-.40 

.00 

29 

1.68 

1.00 

.72 

.76 

.20 

.60 

55 

1.72 

.88 j 

.72 

.56 

-.04 

-.68 

41 

.80 

.04 

.44 

.40 

-.24 

1 

oo 

47 

1.64 

.40 

o 

o 

.56 

.32 

.44 

55 

1.68 

.16 

.24 

.56 

-.44 

.28 

59 

1.72 

.68 

.48 

.44 

.16 

.72 

65 

1.00 

o 

CD 

1.12 

,40 

.32 

.36 

71 

1.52 

.84 

1.12 

.32 

-.52 

.84 

77 

1.28 

.48 

.12 

.16 i 

.40 

.76 

85 

1.44 

,88 ' 

.64 

.68 

.16 

.40 

89 

1.48 

.60 

.60 

.36 

.48 

1 

.28 

95 

1.88 

.48 i 

.52 

,32 

.32 ! 

.16 

101 

1.40 

1.00 1 

.64 

.88 

.68 

.72 

107 

.68 

.72 

.00 

.52 

1 

.40 

.24 

115 

1.04 

.52 

.28 

.16 

.16 

.04 

119 

1,64 

.72 

.12 

,52 

.24 

.64 

125 

1,12 

.20 

.52 

.12 ! 

-.04 

.08 

151 

1.44 

.60 

.48 

.44 

.00 

.24 

Mean 

1.582 

.551 

.402 

.374 

.087 

..264 
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TABLE 30. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES OF ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM 
ITEMS COMPUTED FOR EVERY SCALE 


(Sociology I men; N = 100) 


Item 

Economic 

Conserv-- 

atism 

Morale 

Law 

Inferi- 

ority 

Fam- 

ily 

Educa- 

tion 

5 

1.68 

.28 

.56 

.00 

.24 

-.52 

11 

1.12 

.20 

.40 

.08 

.44 

-.64 

17 

1.16 

-.16 

-.20 

.08 

.12 

-.56 

25 

.68 

J 

CD 

-.12 

.16 

,40 

o 

r 

29 

1.92 

.56 

.76 

.24 

.04 

-.16 

55 

1.48 

.08 

.12 

.12 

.68 

.04 

41 

.72 

.16 

.48 

.04 

.24 

-.20 

47 

1.84 

.48 

.28 

.60 

.32 

-.12 

55 

1.84 

.20 

-.08 

.44 

.32 

-.40 

69 

1.12 

-.08 

.52 

.32 

-.32 

o 

o 

65 

1.28 

1.12 

.88 

.56 

.12 

-.04 

71 

1.04 1 

.08 

.88 

.24 

.44 

-.36 

77 

.88 

.48 

.40 

.60 

.20 i 

.24 

85 

1.32 

,36 

.88 

.16 

.20 

00 

o 

r 

89 

1.24 

.40 

. 64 . 

.28 

.40 

-.36 

95 

2.12 

.64 

.56 

.40 

.44 

-.52 

101 

.84 

.56 

.80 

.08 

.40- 

.04 

107 

1.08 

.28 

.84 

.00 

.32 

-.20 

113 

1.08 

.48 

.60 

o 

o 

.52 

.52 

119 

1.92 

.48 

.08 

.24 

.08 

.32 

125 

1.56 

.36 

.20 

.40 

-.20 

-.24 

131 

1.40 

.48 

.76 

.16 

.00 

.20 

Mean 

1.335 

.325 

.465 

.236 

.245 

-.165 
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TABLE 31. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES OF MORALE 
ITEMS COMPUTED FOR EVERY SCALE 


(Controlled sample of high school men^ N = 100) 


Item 

Morale 

Law 

Inferi- 

ori-ty 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Fam- 

ily 

Educa- 

tion 

1 

.72 

.00 

.40 

-.56 

.32 

-.12 

7 

.96 

.40 

.80 

.56 

.28 

.12 

15 

.96 

.32 

.64 

.68 

.16 

.68 

19 

1.24 

.20 

.36 

.28 

.44 

.44 

26 

.64 

.44 

.48 

.00 

00 

02 

1 

b 

31 

.80 

.32 

.20 

.28 

.28 

.60 

37 

1.20 

.16 

,56 

.36 

.52 

.68 

43 

1.08 

.52 

1.28 

-.56 

.24 

.64 

49 

.80 

.44 

.68 

-.16 

.48 

.24 

55 

.76 

-.16 

.56 

.04 

.36 

.16 

61 

.84 

.28 

.08 

.52 

.00 

.72 

67 

1.44 

,28 

1,08 

.52 

.24 

.88 

73 

1.60 

,64 

.80 

.56 

.28 

,44 

79 

1.16 

.24 

.64 i 

.40 

.20 

,36 

86 

.12 

.36 

o 

\ 

-.16 

,68 

.04 

91 

.44 

.48 

.40 

-.64 

.76 

-.72 

97 

1,20 

,40 

.56 

,44 

.24 

,40 

103 

.80 

O 

* 

1 

.48 

-.08 

-.16 

.08 

109 

.72 

1,12 

.28 

-.24 

.68 

.44 

116 

.60 

,08 

.32 

-.16 

.52 

.76 

121 

.60 

.92 

.60 

-.28 

.62 

.24 

127 

,52 

.24 

.32 

.32 

.52 

.44 

Mean 

,873 

.347 

.522 

.096 

.347 

,340 
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TABLE 52. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES OF MORALE ITEMS 
COMPUTED FOR EVERY SCALE 


(Controlled sample of high school womens N = 100) 


Item 

Morale 

Law 

Ini'eri- 

ori-ty 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Fam- 

ily 

Educa- 

tion 

1 

.92 

.16 

.96 

.36 

-.20 

.20 

7 

• 96 

.48 

.64 

.24 

.16 

.68 

13 

1.60 

.60 

.88 

.84 

.48 

.88 

19 

1.76 

.60 

1.52 

.44 

.60 

.72 

25 

1.04 

.32 

.44 

-.16 

-.12 

.56 

31 

.80 

.48 

.36 

.16 

-.04 

.68 

37 

1.44 

.20 

1.12 

.12 

.64 

1.16 

43 

1.60 

.88 

1.08 

.56 

.52 

1.08 

49 

1.00 

.60 

.88 

.76 

1.08 

.72 

55 

.52 

.72 

.40 

.68 

.24 

.68 

61 

1.36 

.84 

1.08 

.96 

1.24 

.96 

67 

2.12 

1.20 

1.68 

.96 

.92 

1.36 

73 

.96 

.88 

.56 

.72 

.24 

.60 

79 

1.56 

1.00 

1.20 

.84 

.72 

.92 

85 

.56 

.52 

.32 

.44 

.72 

.68 

91 

1.00 

.52 

.44 

.20 

.48 

.76 

97 

1.48 

.88 

1.20 

.64 

1.08 

.60 

105 

1.00 

.12 

.96 

.84 

.76 

.00 

109 

.96 

,56 

.88 

.72 

.80 

.64 

116 

1.68 

1.00 

.96 

.92 

.84 

1.44 

121 

1.20 

.64 

.68 

.48 

.40 

.88 

127 

1.00 

.64 

.64 

.68 

.60 

.48 

Mean 

1.205 

.629 

.858 

,564 

.553 

.758 
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TABLE 33. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES OF LAW ITEMS 
COMPUTED FOR EVERI SCALE 


(Controlled sample of employed menj N = 100) 


Item 

1 

Law 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Fam- 

ily 

Educa- 

tion 

4 

.88 

.52 

.12 

.48 

.64 

.52 

10 

.84 

' .52 

.24 

.12 

.28 

.00 

16 

.76 

.40 

.36 

-.12 

.44 

.20 

22 

1.08 

.64 

.12 

.32 

.60 

.44 

28 

1.24 

.88 

.16 

.16 

.60 

.36 

54 

1.88 

1.20 

.44 

.76 

1.04 

.96 

40 

1.24 

.88 

.28 

-.32 

.76 

.80 

46 

1.12 

.96 

.16 

-.04 

.72 

o 

oo 

52 

1.76 

1.04 

.64 

.28 

.76 

1.08 

58 

1,92 

1.00 

.72 

,64 

1.08 

.60 

64 

1.52 

,92 

.44 

.08 

CO 

CO 

.64 

70 

1.00 

.40 

.20 

.00 

.52 

.64 

76 

.84 

.88 

.76 

,36 

.24 

.28 

82 

1.20 

.24 

.04 

,32 

.56 

.60 

88 

1.24 

.60 

.84 

.92 

,48 

.68 

94 

1.20 

.56 

,72 

,32 i 

.64 

.56 

100 

1.64 

1.00 

.72 

.68 

,88 

.96 

106 

1.20 

.80 

.84 

.72 

.52 

.44 

112 

1.08 

.52 

.20 

-.16 

,52 

.36 

118 

.84 

.52 

,56 

.04 

.36 

.04 

124 

.92 

.68 

.76 i 

.56 

.88 

.76 

130 

.48 

,36 

.04 

1 

o 

00 

.44 

.52 

Meaai 

1.176 

.705 

.425 

.274 

.629 

.556 
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TABLE 54. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES OF LAW 
ITEMS COMPUTED FOR EVERY SCALE 


(Controlled sample of employed women; N = 100) 


Item 

Law 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Fam- 

ily 

Educa- 

tion 

4 

-.12 

.24 

.36 

.76 

-.20 

-.12 

10 

1.56 

.96 

.60 

.40 

.76 

.96 

16 

1.04 

.32 

-.20 

.08 

.16 

.56 

22 

.92 

.52 

.36 

.20 

.48 

1.12 

28 

.80 

.56 

.00 

-.08 

.48 

.68 

34 

.52 

.12 

.68 

.60 

:oo 

.32 

40 

1.28 

.80 

.36 

.88 

.16 

.60 

46 

1.04 

.28 

-.12 

.04 

.32 

.00 

52 

,88 

.60 

.08 

.36 

.12 

.36 

58 

1.12 

.48 

.56 

.48 

.32 

.32 

64 

1.32 

.24 

-.36 

.08 

.80 

.32 

70 

1.32 

.36 

.00 

.56 

.92 

.56 

76 

.92 

.32 

.68 

.28 

.64 

.92 

82 1 

.84 

.52 

.20 

.12 

.72 

.72 

88 

.64 

.16 

.24 

.80 

.48 

-.28 

94 

1.20 

.32 

.24 

.16 

.76 

.12 

100 

.76 

.56 

.08 

.52 

.16 

.68 

106 

.92 

.56 

-.20 

-60 

.00 

.60 

112 

.96 

CO 

-.12 

-.20 

.56 

.48 

118 

1.60 

1.20 

.40 

.60 

.28 

1.00 

124 

.76 

.12 

-.24 

.16 

-.12 

-.08 

150 

.80 

.60 

.08 

.12 

.36 

.64 

Mean 

.949 

.451 

.167 

.342 

.571 

.476 
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TABLE 35. -AVERAGE DISCRIMINATIVE VALUE OF THE 22 ITEMS OF EACH SCALE COMPUTED IN EVERY SCALE 

(N = 100 in each group.) 



Mean 

W CB r-l 
05 ■Sj* r-l CD 
to lO ICD C- 


CD tot- CO 
CO CO i-itO 
CVJ CQ kO CD 


t- o ca CD 
in t-i CO c- 

^ iC U5 CD 


05 05 CO O 

CO in to ca 
to cH m m 


CD -kk}* CD ID 

o CO ca CO 
^ ca CO CO 


coca CD 05 
cacDOcn 
ca -d* ID ID 


c 

a 

o 

Educa- 

tion 

.193 

.489 

.662 

.758 

1 .525 

t- ca uo m 
ca -cj* CO w 
O to to 'Cjk 

1 

H 

CO 

ca 

.205 

.304 

.476 

.558 

CD 

CO 

to 

CD M ID 
CO E- o ca 
H '<a< CD m 

.447 1 

-.165 

.065 

.309 

.276 

H 

ca 

H 

.829 

1.149 

1.018 

1.202 

1.049 i 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

.269 

.322 

.360 

.564 

C55 

C- 

CO 

05 o CO 
CD ca H m 
r-} (W ca CO 

o 

.325 

.069 

.091 

.344 

c- 

o 

ca 

I 

.291 

.342 

.298 

.356 

ca 

ca 

CO 

CO 05 05 

CO ca CO CO 
to CJ5 r- 05 

05 

0 

0 

H 

C- M* 05 CD 
OCOCOH 
HOcaco 

.145 1 


.373 

.498 

.485 

.629 

CO 

05 

.042 
.138 
.254 
.391 1 

CD 

O 

ca 

.307 

.647 

.685 

.460 

ID 

ca 

in 

.980 
j .949 
ll.004 
1.045 

.994 1 

ID 00 H M* 
CD ID to ID 

-cjicacaio 

t- 

ca 

CO 

t-05 £> ID 
OCDOCD 

ca ID 10 w 

c- 

CD 

-a* 

Family 

.127 

.284 

.380 

.553 

CD 

CO 

CO 

.175 

.096 

.480 

.642 

CO 

to 

1.294 

1.435 

1.231 

1.431 
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Morale Items; 

Sociology I ...... . 

Employed (c)# ...... 

Unemployed (C) ..... 

Hiah , school seniors . . . 

Mean 

Inferiority Items; 

Sociology I 

Employed (C) ...... 

Unemployed (C) ..... 

High school seniors . . . 

Mean 

Family Items: 

Sociology I . 

Employed (C) 

Unemployed (C) ..... 

Hieh school seniors . . . 

Mean ..... 

Law Items; 

Sociology I 

Employed (c) ...... 

Unemployed (C) 

Hieh school seniors . . . 

g 

! 

Economic Conservatism Items; 
Sociology I ...... . 

Employed (G) 

Unemployed (C) ..... 

High school seniors ... 

Mean .......... 

Education Items; 

Sociology I ...... . 

Employed (C) 

Unemployed (C) ..... 

High school seniors . , . 

Mean .......... 
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#(C) = controlled sample. 
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TABLE 36. -NUMBER OF ITEMS WITH GREATER DISCRIMINATIVE VAL- 
UES IN SCALES OTHER THAN THE ONE IN WHICH THEV ARE PLACED 

(N = 100 in each group) 


Economic 

Inferi- Fam- Conserv- Educa- 

Group Morale ority ily Law atism tion Total 

Men 


Sociology I 4 

Employed (C)^ 2 

Unemployed (C) 7 

High School 
Seniors (C) j6 

Total 19 

Sociology I 0 

Employed (C) 2 

Unemployed (C) 4 

High School 
Seniors (G) 

Total 8 


2 5 2 

5 0 1 

1 0 2 

10 4 9 

Women 

1 11 

0 14 

5 14 

A a 

6 4 10 


0 1 12 

0 17 

3 0 13 

5 1 19 

6 3 51 


0 3 6 

3 1 11 

4 0 18 

2 0 6 

9 4 41 


*C = Controlled sample. 

indicating that the item having less discriminative 
value in the scale in which it occurs than in some oth- 
er is poorly placed, but merely that it would fimction 
more effectively in another scale. It should also be 
remembered that the items which might fmction more ef- 
fectively for one group if they were placed in another 
scale would not necessarily do so for another group. 
Considering that the items were assigned to each scale 
on a subjective basis, except that the morale items 
were analyzed for the inferiority scale and vice versa 
in the original standardization group, they are surpris- 
ingly well placed. Fifty-one of a possible 5^8 cases 
(132 items times 4 groups), or 10 per cent of the items, 
might be better placed for men; and 41, or about 8 per 
cent, for women. The number that might be more effec- 
tively placed for any one group varies from 7 out of 22 
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morale items for the controlled sample of unemployed 
men to no items in four of the six scales for some 
groups. The survey as a whole shows most items that 
might be better placed for the controlled samples of 
unemployed. The morale scale shows most items that 
could be better placed for men; the family scale for 
women. The male groups show more items that could be 
better scored in other scales than do the female. This 
may well be due to a sex difference in the pervasive- 
ness of the general factor, a problem that will be con- 
sidered later. These results point clearly to the con- 
clusion that the scales, while Influenced by a general 
factor, measure different continua. 

Table 35, as has been noted, summarizes the 
discriminative values of the items of each scale. It 
is again evident that the items as a group discriminate 
best in the scale in which they are placed. The S2 
morale items have, for example, a mean discriminative value 
of 1.040 for men. The highest average discriminative 
value for the combined groups attained by these items 
for men in any other scale is .59. This table affords 
clear evidence of the potency of the general factor. 

The problem of what discriminative value to use when ap- 
plying the criterion of internal consistency in the se- 
lection of items is complicated by these results. While 
a discriminative value of .60 gives a D/a diff. ratio 
of about 2 for quartiles of 25 each, the items of the 
morale scale often show mean discriminative values high- 
er than this when considered in the other scales. For 
example, the average discriminative value of the items 
of the morale scale is .664 for the controlled sample 
of unemployed men when placed in the inferiority scale; 
that of the inferiority items when placed in the morale 
scale, is .504 for this same group. To be certain that 
the items in a scale measure more than a general factor 
the critical discriminative level should certainly be 
placed at .80 or perhaps even at 1.00. Were the au- 
thors constructing these scales again they would at- 
tempt to keep the discriminative value of every item 
higher than 1.00. Inspection of the table will show 
what will be more quantitatively expressed in a later 
chapter, that morale is the most generalized trait here 
measured. 
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Consider the mean discriminative value of the 
items in scales other than the morale for the four male 
groups. The items of every scale except the family dis- 
criminate better in the morale scale than in any other 
scale save their own. The items in the family scale 
discriminate slightly better in the law scale than they 
do in the morale scale, which is the next best scale 
for the family items. The trend is not quite so clear 
for women, but it is evident. The items in the inferi- 
ority and education scales discriminate best (the scale 
in which they are placed excepted) in the morale scale; 
items in the family and economic conservatism scale 
discriminate second best in the morale scales; and law 
items third best. The evidence suggests a sex differ- 
ence in the pervasiveness of the general factor. 

A comparison of the mean discriminative val- 
ues of morale items for the four groups also indicates 
that morale is the most general of the traits here meas- 
ured. Exclusive of the items in the given scale, mo- 
rale items discriminate better in every scale than do 
the items of any other scale, so far as men are con- 
cerned. Women again contribute some exceptions. The 
morale items do not discriminate as well in the family 
scale as do the inferiority and law items, nor as well 
in the law scale as do the family items. No entirely 
consistent group differences in the generality of the 
morale scale appear, although there is some indication 
that all scales combined have higher discriminative 
values for high school girls than for the women of oth- 
er groups. The Sociology I men appear to be the male 
group yielding responses most saturated with the gener- 
al factor. For a complete analysis of these interrela- 
tionships, see Chapter VI. 

The data analyzed in this chapter lead natural- 
ly to the question whether some items discriminate suf- 
ficiently well in more than one scale to be scored in 
more than one. Tables 29 to 34 show that while some 
items discriminate well in other scales, so few items 
discriminated consistently for the eight samples (four 
of each sex) when included in a scale other than the 
one to which they belonged that it was not considered 
worth while to attempt double scoring of items. For 
example, even when the critical point was placed as low 
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as +.60, no morale item was found which when placed in 
another scale would consistently discriminate to -this 
extent for all eight groups. It seems almost incred- 
ible that most of the items have a value exceeding +.60 
for all groups for the scale in which they are placed, 
but that none of the items outside the scale do so. 

Such, however, is the case. The attempt to increase 
reliability by scoring items in more than one scale was 
therefore abandoned. Failure to find many items that 
could be scored in other scales is further evidence 
that for the most part the items are placed in the scale 
in which. they belong. This versatility of items is of 
importance in the interpretation of results obtained 
from testing in the personality field. Obviously all 
scales having items with this general scope will corre- 
late. The correlations between scales and with validat- 
ing data may well be more influenced by a general fac- 
tor than by the specific factor or factors presumed to 
be the common element of a particular scale. While it 
is possible that the weighting of the general factor is 
enhanced by the fact that all measures were obtained at 
a single sitting from a single blank upon which the 
items of each scale were equally spaced, there is evi- 
dence in the table themselves that the scales measure 
different traits to a greater extent than they measure 
the general' factor . For it is noteworthy that on the 
whole the items discriminate best in the scale in which 
they are placed. 


SUMMARY 

Six general findings emerge from this chapter: 

1. A general factor permeates the six scales. 

2. The scales appear to be applicable to a 
wide range of groups. 

3. For the most part the items are placed in 
the scale in which they ftmction most effectively. 

4. While individual items vary in their ef- 
fectiveness from group to group, the items of a single 
scale considered as a unit are about equally effective 
in any of the groups considered here. 
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5. Scoring an item in more than one scale 
will not, so far as these scales are concerned, yield 
sufficiently better results to justify the additional 
labor involTed in the scoring. 

6. Since items of the type used here vary so 
widely from group to group in their discriminative val- 
ues, it does not appear worth while to utilize a 
weighted method of scoring. 



Chapter IV 


SCORING 


The method of selecting the standard samples 
has heen described. The group used for computing stand- 
ard scores consisted of 1,000 persons, '500 of each sex, 
drawn from five groups that did not differ strikingly 
in means or standard deviations. One hundred of each 
sex were drawn from the General College and Sociology I 
groups and the controlled samples of employed, unem- 
ployed, and high school seniors. This procedure does 
not distort nor conceal any sex or group difference 
present in the original data. It was believed that by 
combining these groups more adequate norms would be ob- 
tained than by utilizing any one of the groups alone. 

The distribution of the responses of these 
thousand persons are presented in detail in Tables 3? 
to 42. It is clear from these tables that individual 
items vary greatly in the form of their distribution. 
Some are distinctly bimodal, some markedly skewed, and 
some nearly symmetrical. Items presenting a bimodal 
distribution are of particular interest. The bimodal- 
ity always occurs around 3, the -undecided response, as 
a midpoint; apparently most people have a definite re- 
action to such items. The extent to which items of 
the six scales are bimodal varies appreciably. The 
criterion of bimodality used was an excess of 5 per 
cent or more in the ntimber of responses, (there are 500 
responses, so 5 per cent is 25) at the 2 and at the 4 
position over that at the 3 position. The number of 
bimodal items in each scale is presented in Table 43. 
Positive and negative items are given separately. A 
positive item, it will be recalled is one for which 
agreement represents a favorable attitude, a negative 
item one for which agreement represents an unfavorable 
attitude. Although favorable and unfavorable are rela- 
tive concepts, it will probably be conceded that for all 
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TABLE 37 . -DISTRIBUTION OF 2 g ,000 RESPONSES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE MORALE ITEMS 

(N = 500 of each sex) 
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TABLE 38. -DISTRIBUTION OF 22,000 RESPONSES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE INFERIORITY ITEMS 
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TABLE 39. -DISTRIBUTION OF gg,000 RESPONSES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FAI5ILY ITEMS 

(N = 500 of each sex) 
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TABLE 40. -DISTRIBUTION OF 22,000 RESPONSES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE LAVi? ITEMS 

(N = 500 of each sex) 
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TABLE. 41. -DISTRIBUTION OF 22,000 RESPONSES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM ITEMS 

(N = 500 of each sex) 
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TABLE 4S. -DISTRIBUTION OF 22,000 RESPONSES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE EDUCATION ITEMS 

(N = 500 of each sex) 
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PERSONALITY AND THE DEPRESSION 


scales except possibly the economic conservatism scale^ 
the adjectives describe the situation; for favorable re- 
fers to high morale, absence of inferiority feelings, a 
good attitude towArd the family, respect for law, ac- 
ceptance of the prevailing economic order, and a high 
estimate of the value of education. 

Table 42 reveals two facts of major interest. 
The morale, family, and inferiority scales are clearly 
differentiated from the other three scales with respect 
to the proportion of bimodal items. In these three 
scales more negative than positive items are bimodal; 
in the other three, the reverse tends to be true. There 
is no consistent sex difference in the number of bimodal 
items. The significance of the difference between pos- 
itive and negative items will be considered in detail 
in a later chapter. The difference between scales will 
be our concern here. 


TABLE 43. -NUMBER OF BIMODAL ITEMS IN EACH SCALE 
( 5 PER GENT OR MORE RESPONSES AT BOTH THE 2 AND 
4 POSITIONS THAN AT THE 3 POSITION) 


Scale 

Positive Items 

Negative Items 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Morale 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Inferiority 

6 

6 

10 

10 

Family 

1 

3 

9 

10 

Law 

6 

1 

3 

2 

Economic Conservatism . . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Education 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Total 

20 

20 

31 

29 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BIMODAL ITEM DISTRIBUTIONS 

The most obvious point to consider in evaluat- 
ing the significance of the difference in frequency of 
bimodal items is the nature of the traits presumed to 
be measured, The morale, family, and inferiority scales 
seem less intellectualized than the other three — educa- 
tion, law, and economic conservatism. The three scales 
having the largest number of bimodal items are based on 
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more direct personal experience than are the others - 
They not only are based on more direct personal experi- 
ence but on more frequent experience. Every day of a 
personas life he faces situations affecting morale, 
family adjustment, and feelings of inferiority. Respect 
for law, attitude toward education, and economic con- 
servatism are traits representing less personal con- 
cerns, and problems involving these traits arise less 
frequently. A consideration of the specific items 
strengthens this argument. Such items* as most people 
can be trusted, the future looks very black, it is easy 
to express one^s ideas, parents are inclined to be too 
old-fashioned in their ideas are more immediately sig- 
nificant to an individual and are concerned with situa- 
tion's he meets more frequently than such items as labor 
should have more voice in deciding government policies , 
the sentences of judges in courts are determined by 
their prejudices , and solution of the world^s problems 
will come through education. It may be noted too, that 
the three scales having the greatest number of bimodal 
items are those which presumably measure general phases 
of personality adjustment rather than fairly specific 
social attitudes. 

On items relating to more personal affairs and 
to situations more frequently met, individuals are least 
likely to be undecided. Bimodality results. Lack of 
indecision by itself does not characterize the more per- 
sonal items but lack of indecision plus bimodality. Ta- 
ble 42 shows that the items of the education scale evoke 
undecided response infrequently, but the tendency 
toward bimodality is small. (See Table 43.) The in- 
frequency of the undecided response for this scale is 
due to the fact that nearly everyone favors education 
in the sense that they agree with favorable statements 
about it; over 75 per cent of the men either agree or 
strongly agree with positive statements. There has been 
little adverse criticism of education itself. The em- 
phasis on education as a panacea is so universal that 
its value is scarcely ever questioned. For the remain- 
ing scales it will be noted (See Table 44) that there 
is the least indecision in the responses for those 
scales — the morale, inferiority, and family scales— the 
items of which have the greatest personal connotation. 
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and the most indecision with respect to the law and 
economic conservatism items, which seemingly have the 
least personal connotation. 

If this analysis is sound, a valuable indica- 
tion of the degree to which items are measuring reac- 
tions based on direct personal experience is at hand, 
at least in the case of the five-point scale. While 
many items measuring 'reactions based on direct personal 
experience may be found symmetrically distributed about 
undecided as the central position, the probability that 
reactions of immediate , personal significance are being 
aroused would seem to be considerably enhanced by the 
occurrence of a bimodal distribution. The probability 
of this interpretation being correct is increased by the 
fact that negative items, as will be demonstrated in 
Chapter IX, evoke reactions of more fundamental signifi- 
cance to the individual. 

Table 44 summarizes for each scale the per- 
centage of responses at each position. The large per- 
centage of responses at the favorable position on the 
education items and the smaller proportion of undecided 
responses for the morale, family, and inferiority scales 
have already been mentioned. Since each percentage is 
based on 5,500 responses, a very small difference will 
be of statistical significance. The difference of 2.56 
per cent between the proportion of male and female unde- 
cided responses for the morale scale positive items is 
3.33 times its standard error. Any difference of more 
than 2 per cent will approximate 3 times its standard 
error. 

Five of the six comparisons for positive 
statements show a greater proportion of undecided re- 
sponses for women. Only two comparisons for the nega- 
tive statements are in this direction. The greatest 
sex difference is noted for the economic conservatism 
items, both positive and negative. It will probably be 
conceded that in general women are less well informed 
on economic affairs than men. A greater proportion of 
indecision among women may therefore be expected on the 
items of this scale. This sex difference in indecision 
on the economic conservatism scale, the scale appearing 
to be based least on direct personal experience and 
yielding the fewest bimodal items, tends to confirm the 
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PERSONALITY AND THE DEPRESSION 


hypothesis that himodality Indicates that the item is 
reacted to on the basis of direct personal experience. 

An additional difference between positive and 
negative items may be noted in Table 44. With the ex- 
ception of the family scale, where the difference is 
reversed, and the education scale, which shows little 
difference, there is a definite tendency for the favor-- 
able positions to be taken more frequently on negative 
items and the unfavorable positions to be taken rela- 
tively more frequently on positive items. In other 
words, there is a greater tendency to disagree with 
negative items than to agree with positive items. The 
significance of this may also be more profitably con- 
sidered in connection with the data of a later chapter. 


CAN BIMODALITY OF ITEMS BE ACCOUNTED FOR BY 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SCALE CONSTRUCTION? 

The frequency of bimodal items with its im- 
plications for scoring is what chiefly concerns us here. 
Likert (13) assumed a normal distribution of item re- 
sponses in order to apply the sigma technique. The dis- 
tributions of total arbitrary scores for the various 
scales are not bimodal. (See Figures 1 to 6.) They 
are roughly symmetrical or skewed toward the favorable 
end (low score) of the scale. This implies that can- 
cellation has occurred when the item scores were summed. 

One problem to be considered in connection 
with bimodal items is whether the bimodallty is the re- 
sult^ of selecting items on the basis of their discrim- 
inative values. That the items are not bimodal in all 
the scales implies that it is not. Further evidence 
supporting the contention can be obtained by comparing 
the percentage of responses at the 3 position for the 
retained items with that for the excluded items in the 
second preliminary form of the scales. The inferiority 
scale was chosen for this comparison because it has the 
greatest proportion of bimodal statements and because 
it yields the fewest responses at the 1 and 5 positions. 
This latter condition permits a consideration of bimo- 
dality least complicated by the extreme positions. The 
percentage of responses at the 3 position for retained' 
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and excluded statements for the original standardization 
group of 72 men and 112 women was as follows: 

Men Women 

Excluded statements (18) . . . .13.6 13.1 

Retained statements (22) .... 14.8 14.5 

There is almost no difference in the index of himodal- 
ity. It is quite clear that the method of selection of 
items does not account for the Mmodal distributions of 
the retained items. The excluded items are 'equally bi- 
modal; in fact, they yield slightly fewer responses at 
the central 3 position. 

To .determine whether the bimodality could be 
considered to be a by-product of the number of steps in 
the item scale, 16 statements (8 positive and 8 negative) 
that were bimodal at least to some extent in each of 10 
groups (5 of each sex) and 16 statements that were uni- 
modal (the distributions were either symmetrical or 
skewed) were chosen to be administered under different 
conditions. These 32 items were given to a group of 
150 Sociology I students and a -group of 155 sophomores 
in psychology. For the sociology group instead of the 
5 phrases strongly agree ^ agree , undecided , disagree , 
and strongly disagree , 7 were used: strongly agree , 
definitely agree , mildly agree , undecided, mildly dis- 
agree , definitely disagree , and strongly disagree . For 
the psychology group a graphic rating scale was em- 
ployed. The directions for the 7-point scale were iden- 
tical with those for the 5-point and need not be given 
here. They were somewhat modified for the graphic rat- 
ing scale, where they read as follows: 

The following pages contain a number of statements 
about which there is no general agreement. People differ widely 
in the way they feel about each item. There are no right answers. 
The purpose of the survey is to see how different groups feel 
about each item. We should like your honest opinion on each of 
these statements. 

Below each item you will find a line representing a 
scale of opinion running from strongly agree on one end to strongly 
disagree at the other. A vertical line is drawn through this in 
order to indicate the central position. Indicate your opinion by 
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ly marking an Z at that point on the line which jou think best ex- 
presses joijr position on this scale. 


Example: THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE OVER ALL LARGE IN- 
DUSTRIES 


X 

Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 

An X at the point above indicates that the 
person making it agreed to the maximum extent possible. 
Had the X been placed in this position: 


X 

Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 

it would mean that the person .disagreed to the maximum 
extent possible. Had it been placed in this position: 


Strongly Agree 


X 


Strongly Disagree 


it would mean that the person had no opinion one way or 
the other on this item. 

Had the X been placed as follows: 

X 

Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 

it would mean that the person disagreed with the state- 
ment to the smallest possible extent. 


It will be noted that the two ends and the 
midpoints were defined by the graphic rating scales. 

The graphic rating scale was scored by dividing it into 
five and into seven equal parts in order to compare the 
results with the five- and seven-point defined-response 
scales. 

Since the blmodal and unimodal items chosen 
were consistently bimodal or consistently unimodal for 
ten groups, it can scarcely be argued that differences 
found are due to differences in sampling. The 
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comparison 'between the graphic method and the five~point 
defined-response scale is made in Table 45. 'While there 
are certain interesting differences between positive 
and negative items in this table, they are consistent 
with the general trends for such statements and need 
not concern us here. 

The main point to be noted here from Table 45 
is that the graphic rating scale throws no light on the 
problem that it was intended to solve. For both orig- 
inally bimodal and unimodal items the graphic scale 
shows a tendency toward a trimodal distribution. The 
responses concentrate around the two extremes and the 
mid-position, the three positions it was deemed essen- 
tial to define. This finding decidedly limits the util- 
ity of the graphic rating method.^ In fact, there is 
greater tendency for responses to imimodal items than 
for responses to bimodal items to concentrate at the 
favorable extreme (the 1 position), making the distribu- 
tions of the unimodal items more distinctly trimodal 
than those of the originally bimodal. 

When the seven-point graphic rating scale 
scored in seven steps is compared with the seven-point 
defined scale,- the results are so similar that it is 
deemed unnecessary to publish the table. 

The comparison between the five and the sevens 
point defined scales (Table. 46) is> however, of consid- 
erable interest in connection with the problem of the 
item distributions. Use of the seven defined-positions 
scale tends to equalize the responses at all positions 
on the scale. The items that were originally unimodal, 
however, for the five-point method tend to remain so 
for the seven-point method^ whereas those items that 


1, The authors have not made a systematic survey of the liter- 
ature with respect to this point, "but it may he noted that ^ymonds 
(17) does not mention it in his Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. 
The finding is consistent with that of other users of the method. 
Professor F. L. Goodenough informed the writers that it has been 
her unvarying experience that ratings on a graphic rating scale 
tend to concentrate at idiatever positions happen to be defined. 

This is, of course, not true of eveiy individual, but it holds for 
the majority of cases. 
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TABLE 45. -RESPONSES ON A EIVE-POINT DEFINED-EESPONSE 
SCALE COMPARED WITH RESPONSES ON A GRAPHIC SCALED 


Male Female 

Five-Point Graphic Five-Point Graphic 
Response Position Scale Scale Scale Scale 

{N=500) (N=80) (N=75) (N=80) 


1 Position 

Unimodal 13.9 

Bimodal ..... 5.7 

2 Position 

Dnimodal ..... 39.8 

Bimodal • . • . • 36.6 

3 Position 

Dnimodal ..... 24.6 

Bimodal 14.7 

4 Position 

Unimodal ..... 16.8 

Bimodal ..... 36.6 

5 Position 

Unimodal 4.8 

Bimodal ..... 6.4 

Total 

Unimodal ..... 99.9 

Bimodal ..... 100.0 

1 Position 

Unimodal ..... 19.8 

Bimodal ..... 7.1 

2 Position 

Unimodal 44.4 

Bimodal ..... 41.7 

5 Position 

Unimodal ..... 21,7 

Bimodal ..... 13.6 

4 Position 

Unimodal . . . * . 11.0 

Bimodal ..... 5£.6 

6 Position 

Unimodal ..... 3.0 

Bimodal 5,3 

Total 

Unimodal . . , . . 99.9 

Bimodal ..... 100.2 


16 Positive Items 


25.5 

12.0 

26.7 

16.3 

6.0 

16.4 

18 .,6 

34.8 

16.2 

15.8 

35,3 

13.4 

28.6 

34.1 

37.8 

30.5 

13.0 

29.2 

12.2 

15.7 

8.3 

19.7 

38.8 

19.1 

16.2 

3.4 

10.9 

17.8 

6.9 

21.9 

100.1 

100.0 

99,9 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

16 Negative Items 


37.8 

22.1 

40,6 

20.9 

7.6 

21,6 

23.1 

40.1 

17,8 

18.0 

39.6 

18.4 

23.6 

24.7 

28.7 

29.5 

11.1 

33.0 

6.7 

10,7 

6.6 

18.1 

35.2 

10.9 

8.7 

2,4 

6.3 

13.4 

6.6 

16.1 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 


^Percentages are based on responses to 8 iiaimodal and 8 hi— 
modal items. Hence, the percentages in each colnmn are based on 
totals obtained hy mnltiplying N by 8, 
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yielded bimodal distributions with the five-point de- 
fined scale continue to do so with the seven-point 
scale* Apparently the bimodality brought about by the 
small proportion of undecided responses is characteris- 
tic of certain items to such an extent that changing 
the number of steps will not induce xonimodality. It 
may be that the distributions could be markedly changed 
by using the term neutral or a phrase implying alternat- 
ing agreement and disagreement rather than indecision. 
The marked differences between scales in the number of 
bimodal items also indicate that the extent to which in- 
decision exists is due to the natxire of the trait meas- 
ured. 

Before considering the implications of these 
findings for scoring, certain additional comparisons be- 
tween the results obtained by the two methods should be 
made. The extreme and middle positions on the five- 
defined and the seven deflned-positions scale can be di- 
rectly compared, since the phrases are identical under 
both methods. Further, the 2 and 3 positions on the 
seven-point scale may be combined for comparison with 
the 2 position on the five-point scale, and the 5 and 6 
positions may be combined for comparison with the 4 po- 
sition. These comparisons can be made from the data 
presented in Table 46. Consider first the undecided po- 
sition, which is 3 on the five-point scale and 4 on the 
seven-point defined scale. In every instance there is a 
smaller percentage of responses at the midpoint on the 
seven-point scale. The originally bimodal statements 
show the greatest change at this position. In three' of 
four comparisons the percentage of responses at the mid- 
point of the seven-point scale is less than half of what 
it was for the five-point scale. The originally unimo- 
dal statements show no Instance of a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion,. In other words, bimodal items become even more 
bimodal when a seven-point scale is used. 

At what position or positions is there a gain 
in the percentage of responses at the expense of the 
midpoint? Not at the intermediate positions. This is 
apparent when the sum of the responses at the intermedi- 
ate positions of the five-point scale (positions 2 and 
4) are compared with Ijihose of the seven— point scale (po- 
sitions 2, 3, 5, B ) , It is better to compare the 
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=8 500 malea and 500 females for the five-point scale. N = 75 males and 75 females for the 
Beven^-point scale. Percentages are based on N multiplied by 8, the number of statements of each type. 
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intermediate responses on both sides of the midpoint 
than to compare those on each side singly. Possible 
group differences are less likely to influence the com- 
parison. Finding the percentage of responses at the 
intermediate positions unchanged leads to the complete- 
ly unexpected result that it is at the extreme positions 
of the seven-point scale that there is a gain in the 
proportion of responses received. Every possible com- 
parison (there are 8) between the extreme positions 
(the 1 with the 1 and the 5 with the 7) shows a greater 
proportion of responses at the extremes for the seven- 
point scale- If the increase had occurred at but one 
end of the response scale, it might more readily have 
been accounted for by differences between the group giv- 
en one type of item scale and that given the other. 

Since it occurs at both extremes, it is probably a fea- 
ture of the method. The determination of the number of 
points most useful for personality measurement is a 
matter for further investigation- These results do not 
indicate whether the five-point or the seven-point de- 
fined-response scale is preferable. They do indicate 
that the bimodality found on the five-point scale on •' 
certain items will persist if a seven-point defined- 
positions scale is used. 


THE ARBITRARY VERSUS THE WEIGHTED 
METHOD OF SCORING 

The problem of how to weight item responses in 
scoring requires attention. The arbitrary method of 
scoring item responses was adopted on the basis of the 
evidence now to be presented. It will be recalled that 
the arbitrary method scores item responses as though 
the distances between them were equal; these arbitrary 
weights are uniform from item to item. It is obvious 
that these distances may not be equal in fact, and that 
they may vary from item to item. How much distortion in 
total score results from such a uniform arbitrary method 
of scoring? Since we do not know the true weights that 
should be assigned to the item responses, the question 
in the above form, cannot be answered. The pragmatic 
form of the question is, will there be any differences 
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in the results yielded hy the arbitrary method and 
methods differing from the arbitrary in that responses 
are weighted differently? Since evidence has already 
been presented to indicate that it is not advisable to 
weight items of this kind in terms of their discrimina- 
tive values, we must look elsewhere for a weighted meth- 
od of scoring* The question, as finally investigated, 
is. How much will total scores be altered by the use of 
sigma weights instead of arbitrary weights for item re- 
sponses? Two sigma methods of scoring were tried, one 
based on the tables for the normal probability curve in- 
tegral and the second on the standard deviations of the 
actually obtained distribution for one thousand persons. 

Sigma weights based on the first method are 
obtained by computing the percentage of responses at 
each position for an item and ascertaining from a table 
of the normal probability integral the distance in sig- 
ma units from the mean which these percentages would 
represent if the curve were normal. Since the sigma 
weight desired is the midpoint of a response position, 
the percentage one must compute is that exceeding a giv- 
en response position plus one-half the percentage at the 
given position. McCall’s (14) table of equivalent sig- 
ma weights for percentages yielded by an actual dis- 
tribution is based on the normal probability curve, and 
was chosen because of the simplicity of his method. He 
has presented the sigma units in terms of a ten-sigma 
range converted into the convenient scale of 0 — 100 
points, each point representing one-tenth of a sigma. 

The use of such a conversion table assimes 
that the obtained distribution is normal or approxi- 
mates normality. Deviations from normality are assumed 
to be largely due to errors in the arbitrary units used. 
Two situations may be conceived in which this assumption 
is not warranted. Suppose that the units used are equal 
and the distribution is truly normal in the universe, 
but that the sampling is unrepresentative; use of the 
conversion table will alter the distribution in the di- 
rection of normality by changing the units on the base 
line, since the frequencies on the vertical axis remain 
fixed. Assume in the second instance that the units are 
equal and the sampling representative, but that the dis- 
tribution in the universe is not normal; use of the 
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conversion table will again pull the distribution to- 
ward normality by distorting the scoring imits. 

The second sigma method of scoring derives 
the sigma weights for the item responses solely from 
the actually obtained distribution. Use of the stand- 
ard deviation does not require a normal distribution^ 
(Yule, 23, pages 140ff.) although a representative dis- 
tribution is desirable for the establishment of scoring 
norms. By this method the mean and standard deviation 
of the distribution of the 1,000 responses to an item 
were computed in terms of the arbitrary five-point 
scale. The deviations of the five arbitrary weights 
from the calculated item mean were than computed. These 
deviations were divided by the obtained standard devia- 
tion to express them in terms of standard deviation 
units. The resulting values were then multiplied by 10 
to eliminate the decimal point; 50 was added to these 
values to obviate the necessity of working with negative 
signs in scoring and to make them comparable with 
McCall ^s scale of 0-100 in tenths of sigma units. It 
should be noted that this method changes no relation- 
ship within the distributions. It does not change the 
relationship of the arbitrary units but merely express- 
es them differently. Every arbitrary item weight is di- 
vided by a constant — the standard deviation. It is the 
relationship of units on two or more items that may be 
changed by this method. This method permits variation 
in the weight assigned to a given response position 
from item to item, but maintains a constant difference ' 
in weights between the various response positions for a 
given item. It is different from the first sigma meth- 
od in that the first permits variations both in the 
weights assigned to a given response position from item 
to item and in the distances between the five response 
positions for a given item. This may be otherwise ex- 
pressed by saying that the conversion sigma method 
yields weights for the five alternative response posi- 
tions for a given item that may not be uniformly propor- 
tional to the arbitrary weights. This follows from the 
facts that the conversion method utilizes only the fre- 
quencies at each verbally defined response position, 
whereas the arbitrary weights enter into the calcula- 
tions of sigma weights by the direct method. 
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TABLE 47. -CALCULATION OF SIGMA WEIGHTS FOR RESPONSE 
POSITIONS ON A SINGLE ITEm 


(N = 1000; 500 of each sex) 



Method Utilizing McCall Conversion Table** 



Frequency 

Percentage 




of 

Giving 




Response 

More Fa- 


McCall 


Per 

vorable 

(C) 

Sigma 

Response 

No . cent 

B^-2 Response 

+(D) 

Weight*^ 


(A) (B) 

(c) (D) 

(E) 

(F) 


Strongly disagree 

110 

11.0 

5.5 

' 0.0 

5.5 

66 

Disagree .... 

347 

34.7 

17.35 

11.0 

28.35 

56 

Undecided . . . 

196 

19.6 

9.8 

45.7 

55.5 

• 49 

Agree 

267 

26.7 

13.35 

65.3 

78.65 

42 

Strongly agree , 

80 

8.0 

4.0 

92.0 

96.0 

32 

Total .... 

1,000 

100.00 






Method Based Entirely on Obtained Distribution** 

Mean 


Mean 

-(A)^ 

Sigma 

Arbi- of 

traiy Fre- (A) Mean Distri- Sigma 
Response Weight quency x(B) -(A) bution Weights^*^* 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

Strongly disagree 1 110 110 1.86 1.6 66 

Disagree 2 547 694 .86 .7 57 

Undecided .... 5 196 588 -.14 -.1 49 

Agree 4 267 1068 -1.14 -1.0 40 

Strongly agree . . 5 80 400 -2.14 -1.8 32 

Total 1^000 2,860 

- - _ - - 2.86 

o of Distribution 1.16 


*”The Future is Too Uncertain for a Person to Plan on Manying.” 

**For further description see page 97. 

***‘These weights are read from McCall’s conversion table, which 
provides equivalent sigma values in terms of the normal probabil- 
ity curve for percentages in column (E) . 

^^***These values are obtained by multiplying sigma deviations 
from the mean in column (E) ty 10 to eliminate the decimal point, 
and adding 50 algebraically. Since adding 50 will make all values 
positive, this practice was adopted to conform with McCall method, 
which places the mean at 50 (5 sigma steps from either hypotheti- 
cal extreme) . 
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The upper half of Table 47 illustrates the 
McCall conversion method of obtaining sigma weights. 
Column A gives the frequency at each of the five re- 
sponse positions for 1,000 persons. Column B shows the 
percentage at each position, and column C gives this 
percentage divided by 2. Column D gives the percentage 
whose response was more favorable than the response of 
those at a given position. Column E is the sum of D 
and E, giving the percentage exceeding plus one-half at 
the position. The sigma weights in column F are read 
from the McCall conversion table, the percentages in 
column E being used. 

The lower half of Table 47 illustrates the 
direct sigma method. It is self-explanatory. The mean 
and standard deviation are computed by the usual meth- 
ods on the basis of the arbitrary weights. Each arbi- 
trary score for the response positions is expressed as 
a deviation from the mean and is divided by the actual- 
ly obtained sigma. 

Using each method the weights for the 22 items 
were added to obtain a total score for the individual. 

It is realized that the item distributions are such that 
the assumption underlying the first method is sometimes 
violated. The problem of whether the arbitrary and the 
two sigma methods yield similar or different results re- 
mains . 

First let us consider the results in terms of 
correlation. The papers of the hundred General College 
men were scored by the three methods. In Table 48 are 
given the correlations between the arbitrary, the di- 
rect sigma, and the McCall T-score methods of scoring. 

It is immediately evident that so far as correlational 
purposes are concerned the three methods yield substan- 
tially the same results — the correlations ranging from 
.946 to .987. As would be expected, the McCall T-scores 
tend to yield slightly lower correlations. The inferi- 
ority and family scales, the two having the greatest 
number of bimodal items, yield among the highest corre- 
lations between the methods. Whether or not the assump- 
tion of normality of distribution is fulfilled, the two 
sigma methods of scoring yield' about the same results 
as the arbitrary niethod. Perhaps this result simply 
indicates the impossibility of escaping from the 
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TABLE 48. -CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIRECT SIGMA SCORES, 
McGALL SIGMA SCORES (T-SCORES), 

AND ARBITRARY SCORES 


Direct Sigma McCall Sigma McCall Sigma 
Correlated Correlated Correlated 

with Arbi- with Arbi- with Direct 

Scale trary Scores trary Scores Sigma Scores 


100 General College Males 

Morale .951 .946 .953 

Inferiori-ty .975 .979 .975 

Family .968 .961 .962 

Law .987 .972 .978 

Economic Conservatism .970 .950 ,978 

Education .967 .955 .957 

62 Federal-Aid Male Students 
Economic Conservatism ,981 

100 First-Year Law Male Students 
Law .990 .975 


original limitations of the measure by statistical 
manipulation. Likert obtained correlations of approxi- 
mately .99 between the sigma method^ based on the the- 
oretical curve and the arbitrary method, higher than 
most of the correlations presented here. Some may ques- 
tion his results because he applied the sigma method of 
scoring to the same group of cases from which he ob- 
tained the sigma units. In the last comparison the one 
hundred cases to which the sigma scoring was applied 
were only one-tenth of the cases used to derive the sig- 
ma units. To completely eliminate the spurious element, 
the two sigma methods of scoring were applied to the 
sixty- two federal-aid students and to the hundred law 
freshmen, neither group having been involved in the 
standardization group. As may be seen from Table 48, 
the correlation of the methods runs even higher for 
these groups. So far as correlational material is con- 
cerned, the three methods of scoring will yield substan- 
tially the same results. Further, it will be shown that 
the Smith inferiority inventory (16) correlates with the 
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authors^ inferiority scale to the extent of .796 for 
men and .755 for women when the arbitrary scoring is 
used. When the McCall T—score is used to weight item 
responses, the correlations are .784 and .758 respec- 
tively — an unappreciable difference. 

The argument is frequently met with, however, 
that a high correlation between the two methods simply 
indicates that the methods ’rank the individuals in the 
same order. This is unquestionably the case if one is 
dealing with scores that are directly derived and not 
obtained by combining several items. No matter by what 
method a single item is scored, the various methods will 
rank individuals in the same order and hence always cor- 
relate 1.00. When items are combined, the problem is 
entirely different. In a scale of 22 items an individ- 
ual may obtain his total score by checking positions on 
all the items that are underweighted, if sigma scoring 
is taken as the standard. If such a phenomenon occurs 
with any frequency, the correlation between the arbi- 
trary and sigma method must be considerably lowered. If 
cancellation takes place so that the irregularities in 
the value of scale positions from item to item are 
ironed out, the correlation will approach 1.00 and a 
correlation approaching 1.00 under these circumstances 
seems to imply that the total score units, derived by 
combining the items, are roughly equal within the scale. 
They are not necessarily equal from scale to scale, nor 
are they adequate in the sense that they would not be 
different if the technique were modified, for instance 
by changing the nature of the phrases or increasing the 
number of defined positions for each item. 

It can be demonstrated that correlations of 
the magnitude obtained between arbitrary and sigma meth- 
ods of scoring mean that this cancellation process has 
taken place. Arbitrary weights can be expressed in such 
a way as to make them comparable with sigma scores. The 
average sigma values for the 1 and 5 positions on the 
economic conservatism items were computed in order to 
determine their range. The average value was close to 
31 for the 1 position and 71 for the 5 position. The 
arbitrary scores of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were assigned 
values of 31, 41, 51, 61, and 71, respectively. The 
process was repeated for the T-scores. Here the range 
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■between the 1 and 5 positions was 36 (from 33 to 69) — 
restricted by 10 per cent when compared with the direct 
sigma method. Nine was therefore taken as the arbi- 
trary -unit and, starting with 1, the positions were giv- 
en the scores 33, 42, 51, 60, 69. Both these new sets 
of values are arbitrary in that there is a uniform dis- 
tance between them and the weights are uniformly ap- 
plied from item to item* * They are merely expressed in 
numbers that can be compared to sigma scores. The eco- 
nomic conservatism scale for the federal-aid group was 
scored by the new arbitrary weightings. For example, 
the 1 response to any of the 22 items received a weight- 
ing of 31 for the direct sigma comparison and a value of 
33 for the T-score comparison. The total scores and the 
differences between them were computed. For some indi- 
viduals there is no difference in the total scores ob- 
tained by the direct sigma or T-score method and the ar- 
bitrary method. On the average the difference between 
the arbitrary and the direct sigma totals is 1.08 per 
cent of the range of the scores in the group. The max- 
imum difference is 2.96 per cent. The T-score method 
differs from the arbitrary method 0 per cent at the 
minimum, 1.67 per cent on the average, and 4.32 per cent 
at the maximum. (See Table 49.) 

TABLE 49, -DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TOTAL ARBITRARY SCORES AND TOTAL 
SCORES DERIVED FROM ITEM SIGMA WEIGHTS FOR ECONOMIC 
CONSERVATISM SCALE 

(Federal-aid students; N = 62) 

Arbitrary and Direct Arbitrary and McCall 


Difference?*- Sigma Totals** T-Score Totals***- 

Maxim-um 2.96 4.32 

Minimum 0.00 0.00 

Average 1.08 1.67 


*Differences are expressed in percentages of the actual range 
of scores in this group. 

**Arbitrary weights in direct sigma comparison: 31, 41, 61, 61, 

71. 

***Arbitraiy weights in McCall T-score comparison: 33, 42, 51, 
60, 69. 
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These results appear even closer when we con- 
sider the fact that the zero points could not he accu- 
rately adjusted in round numbers. For example, the av- 
erage for the 1 position on the scale for the McCall 
values was 3S was taken to simplify the calcula- 

tion. The average for the 1 position on the direct sig- 
ma values was 31.09; 31 was taken to facilitate the cal- 
culations. That the zero point was more closely ad- 
justed for the direct sigma comparison is one reason 
that this comparison shows less difference from the ar- 
bitrary method than did the McCall T-score. 

After the computations in Table 49 were made, 
it was discovered that rescoring with the new arbitrary 
weights was unnecessary for the comparison of total 
scores by the arbitrary and sigma methods- Exactly the 
same total score as was obtained by rescoring with the 
new arbitrary weights — 31, 41, 51, 61, 71 — could have 
always been obtained without the labor of rescoring. 

The original total arbitrary score from the earlier ar- 
bitrary weights — 2, 3, 4, 5 — could have been multi- 
plied by 10 and 462 added. Multiplying the original 
weights by 10 would yield the weights 10, 20, 30, 40, 

50, as compared with the new arbitrary weights 31, 41, 

51, 61, 71. The difference between old and new weights 
is always 21, and this multiplied by 22 (th? number of 
items) yields 462. If the original scoring method was 
arbitrary, it remains arbitrary after multiplying total 
score by a constant and adding a constant. 

In the comparison of arbitrary and McCall 
scores, it was again unnecessary to rescore with the 
weights 33, 42, 51, 60> 69. Exactly the same resiilt 
would always have been obtained if the total score de- 
rived from the original arbitrary weights had been mul- 
tiplied by 9 and 528 added. Nine Instead of 10 would 
serve as the multiplying constant, since the conversion 
sigma method restricted the item range by 10 per cent on 
the average; 528 was the necessary additive constant, 
since the constant distance between old and new arbi- 
trary weights is always 24 after the original weights 
are multiplied by 9. 

The conclusion is forced upon us that all 
three methods yield essentially the same results, not 
relatively but absolutely. If we know the score based 
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on any one of the methods, the others may be predicted 
with a negligible margin of error. 

These results show clearly that a high corre- 
lation between methods of scoring, when the scores are 
derived by combining items, means that the cancella- 
tion process described has taken place. The greater the 
number of items in a scale, the greater the opportunity 
for irregularities in the item and response v/eights to 
be ironed out. The authors have never met with a corre- 
lation between the sigma and arbitrary methods of scor- 
ing that has not been high. 

It is clear from these data that arbitrary 
weights are fully as satisfactory as sigma weights in 
combining the items of the present scales. The data 
suggest further that the total score units are roughly 
equal within any scale. Thorndike (19, page 212) quotes 
Bowley as follows: ”Bowley gives a rixle that is satis- 
factory for most cases that occur in practice, namely, 
to give your attention to eliminating constant errors 
and not to manipulating weights.” A likely source of 
constant error in the construction of tests is biased 
sampling. In the light of the results obtained here, 
this advice might be rephrased as follows: In construct- 
ing a personality test, place the emphasis on the ade- 
quacy of sampling. The chances appear good that, with 
scales containing 22 or more items, the units will take 
care of themselves. 

The next problem is to make the scores com- 
parable from scale to scale. This can be done by con- 
verting the total scores derived from arbitrary response 
weights to standard scores either on the basis of the 
obtained distribution alone or on the basis of the prob- 
ability curve. Conversion on the basis of the normal 
probability curve assumes that any departure from nor- 
mality is caused by inequality of units, and it cor- 
rects for this by forcing the distribution in the direc- 
tion of normality by changing the units on the base line. 

The evidence just presented indicates that the 
units of the six scales dealt with here are roughly 
equal within scales. The distributions obtained for 
the six scales (See Figures 1 to 6) were assumed to ap- 
proximate symmetry closely enough to justify the conver- 
sion to standard scores on the basis of actually 
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FIG. I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MORALE SCORES. 



FIG. 2. 

DISTRIBUTION OF INFERIORITY SCORES. 
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FIG. 3. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY SCORES. 
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FIG. 4. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAW SCORES 
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FIG. 5. 
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FIG. 6. 

DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION SCORES. 
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obtained sigmas. This changes no relationship within 
a scale, since it simply involves dividing each score 
by a constant. At least the scores from scale to scale 
are more comparable than without the conversion. The 
arbitrary scores, together with the corresponding sigma 
scores for each, are presented in the Appendix. 


THE MEAN SCORE AS THE POINT OF ORIGIN IN 
INTERPRETING PERSONALITY SCORES 

Before leaving the data in this chapter, cer- 
tain of their implications for the theory of personal- 
ity measurement may be considered. Attitudes and per- 
sonality traits have been defined by many as ^sets^* to 
respond. Likert defines an attitude as ^*a cluster of 
habits sufficiently related to be treated as a unit.” 

If such a definition is accepted it becomes difficult 
to conceive of the persons who make mean scores on cer- 
tain scales as possessing the trait to be measured at 
all. Individuals who make mean scores on the inferi- 
ority scale appear to lack an integration of the spe- 
cific traits implied by the single items into a general- 
ized pattern of response. Those at the mean appear to 
respond to each item independently rather than to the 
items as a group in a constant way. They possess no 
”set” or tendency to respond in constant fashion. This 
analysis points to the mean position rather than to ei- 
ther extreme position on the range as the point of ori- 
gin. This conception emphasizes organization or pat- 
tern of responses as the essential characteristic of 
the general trait and not the idea that an individual's 
response to every item is reflecting a single general- 
ized set, regardless of how these responses are inte- 
grated. 

When a group of items has been selected that 
meet the criterion of internal consistency, how shall 
we regard individuals at the mean who exhibit incon- 
sistency from item to item? It is tenable to urge that 
their responses are not determined by a generalized set 
which the scale is designed to measiire, and that the va- 
rious traits implied by the items are not organized in- 
to a more general pattern. 
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This conception is particularly applicable to 
the inferiority scale. The mean total score in arbi- 
trary xmits is very close to 66, precisely the score 
that one would obtain if he checked the undecided or 3 
position on all 22 items. This is not, however, the 
way in which individuals who score at or close to the 
mean obtain their scores. Their scores are obtained 
rather by checking an equal number of responses weighted 
2 and 4, 1 and 5. These individuals usually take def- 
inite positions on most of the items, but their respons- 
es are not consistent from item to item. It may there- 
fore be argued that they do not possess an average 
amount of generalized inferiority feeling but rather 
possess feelings about the specific situations implied 
by the single items — feelings that are not integrated. 

It can be demonstrated that on the average 
the individual who makes a mean score on the inferior- 
ity scale does so as a result of conflicting responses 
to the items rather than because he has checked the un- 
decided position consistently. In Figure 7 are presented 
the frequencies with which each of the five response po- 
sitions are taken by the middle 25 persons in the groups 
of 100 of each sex in the Sociology I course. It is 
clear that for each sex the mean scores are obtained 
primarily by taking the 2 and 4 positions with approxi- 
mately equal frequency. The concept that the mesin posi- 
tion is the point of origin for the trait and that those 
at the mean simply do not possess the trait in the form 
of a generalized set seems applicable to the inferiority 
scale . 

The economic conservatism scale also yields a 
mean for total arbitrary scores close to 66. In this 
case, however, the mean scores are obtained largely by 
checking the 3 response consistently, as is also shown 
in Figure 7. May it not be urged again that the con- 
sistent checking of the undecided position implies ab- 
sence of an attitudinal set? It appears reasonable to 
maintain that an attitude which can be designated as one 
of economic conservatism or liberalism emerges as the 
individual checks with some consistency one of the po- 
sitions denoting decision. It is, however, possible to 
maintain that a mean score obtained by checking the un- 
decided position represents a certain amoxmt of the 
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FIG. 7. 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES FOR MIDDLE 
25 CASES IN A SERIES OF ICO FOR THE INFERIORITY 
AND ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM SCALES. 



trait. The authors Incline toward the former view. 

This conception can also he applied to the remaining 
scales even though consistent checking of the undecided 
position would yield a score which is relatively unfa- 
vorable. 


SUMMARY 

The distributions of the responses to items 
of the scales showed marked differences in form — some 
being symmetrical, some skewed, and some clearly bi- 
modal. Bimodality, occurring always around the unde- 
cided position as a midpoint, was most characteristic 
of the morale, inferiority, and family items. In these 
three scales more negative than positive items are bi— 
modal. The nature of the bimodal items suggests that 
bimodality may be used as an index of whether items are 
measuring a trait of direct. Immediate, personal signif- 
icance to the Individual. The greater frequency of 
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limodallty among the negative Items may also be inter- 
preted in the same light; negative items probably evoke 
reactions of more personal and fundamental significance 
to the individual, (See Chapter IX.) The fact that 
items in the economic conservatism scale, the scale ap- 
pearing to be least based on direct personal experience, 
evoke more undecided responses from women also supports 
this position; women, as a group, are almost certainly 
less well informed about economic matters. 

Proof that bimodality cannot be accounted for 
by the general technique of scale construction used or 
by the niomber of steps of the item scale is presented 
in detail. Previous evidence that the graphic rating 
scale has decided limitations is confirmed in this 
study- 

The bimodality of certain items raised scor- 
ing problems. The arbitrary method of scoring was com- 
pared with the two methods of sigma weighting — that 
based on the probability curve and that based on the 
actually obtained distributions of the standard sample 
of one thousand cases. The three methods were found to 
yield almost identical results, not only in the rela- 
tive but in the absolute sense. When dealing with a to- 
tal score based on a number of items, irregularities of 
item units are cancelled, so that the final total score 
units are roughly equal within a scale. 

The data point clearly to the conclusion that 
in the construction of scales of the type dealt with 
here, the emphasis should be on the adequacy of sampling. 
If the sampling is adequate, the chances are good that 
the units will take care of themselves. 
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Chapter V 

RELIABILITY OF THE SCALES 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 

Correlations between Form A and Form B for 
each of the scales are given in Table 50 for the stand- 
ard samples of 500 of each sex, and for each of the five 
smaller groups of which they are composed. Correla- 
tions are also listed for each scale for a group of 62 
federal-aid students, and for 50 unemployed men receiv- 
ing public relief who were not included in the standard 
sample. The reliability coefficients, or the Form A- 
Form B correlations corrected by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula to estimate the reliability for the complete scales, 
are likewise given in Table 50. Reliability coeffi- 
cients for the groups of 500 are: 


Scale 

500 Males 

500 Females 

Morale 

. . .79^ 

.81 

Inferiority 

. . .78 

.82 

Family 

. . .83 

.88 

Law ......... 

.84 

.82 

Economic conservatism 

. . .85 

.82 

Education 

. . • 82 

.83 


The range of variation in these coefficients 
is small. Other research workers who use these scales 
can anticipate reliability coefficients above .80 for 


1. 0. Milton Hall (9, page 19) obtained a corrected split- 
half coefficient of .69 for a group of 84 engineering students on 
his Occupational Morale Scale, and coefficients of .82 and .84 for 
unemployed and employed engineers. The corrected split-half coef- 
ficients for a group of older unemployed men on oxir morale scale 
was .87, for a young employed male group, .84. 
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most groups. However, they may find coefficients as 
high as .90 in groups that are very heterogeneous with 
regard to some of the attitudes measured, and in rare 
instances the reliability coefficients may fall below 
.70 if a group is very homogeneous. Only one of the 84 
reliability coefficients that were computed fell below 
.70, and this is to be explained by the unusual homo- 
geneity of this group for that variable. 


STANDARD ERRORS OF TRUE SCORES 

The essential dependence of a reliability co- 
efficient on the range of scores obtained in the group 
used as the basis for its computation makes direct com- 
parison of reliability coefficients difficult. When a 
series of scales is given to a group, the scale that 
yields the highest reliability coefficient may do so 
solely because the variability in that attitude is 
greater for that particular .group, whereas the test may 
not be giving as accurate measures as those obtained 
from another scale yielding a lower reliability coeffi- 
cient. Truman Kelley (12, page 223) in discussing this 
point says: ^^For this reason, the reporting of stand- 
ard errors of true scores is to be recommended, for 
these will not change with the range, if the test is 
equally reliable throughout the range.” 

By a ”true score” is meant the average score 
that would be obtained from an infinite number of 
strictly comparable tests. The measure of reliability 
which is recommended as being of most value is the stand- 
ard error of estimate of a true score by means of a sin- 
gle score of the same function, for which Kelley gives 
this formula (page 215) ; 

Oco.X = <^l\/^ll - ^ll 

Oi is the standard deviation of the distribution of 
scores; r^i is the reliability coefficient. This for- 
mula enables us to estimate the extent to which scores 
obtained from a single giving of the scales will devi- 
ate from those that would be secured as average scores 
on an infinite number of strictly comparable forms of 
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ICorrected by the Spearman-Bromi formula. 
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the same scales. In two— thirds of the cases the error 
between true score and score obtained from a single 
test should lie within the range ± Goo.i. standard 

errors of estimate of true scores for the groups of 500 
males and 500 females on the various scales are as fol- 
lows: 

Scale 500 Males 500 Females 


Morale 

3.82 

4.01 

Inferiority 

4.06 

3.82 

Family - . . . 

3.50 

3.44 

Law 

3.76 

3.74 

Economic conservatism . . 

3.94 

2.66 

Education ........ 

3.88 

3.71 


These standard errors, ranging from 2.66 to 
4.06 points, are eminently satisfactory, if one consid- 
ers the length of the measuring instruments. Although 
it would be possible to reduce these errors substantial- 
ly by lengthening the measuring instruments, it was not 
deemed feasible to do this. In lengthening the scales 
the gain in reliability is sub;ject to the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. A battery of scales much longer than 
that developed would make unreasonable demands on the 
time of the subject given the scales without yielding 
improvement in measurement commensurate with the in- 
creased time demanded. 

The variation in the reliability coefficients 
reported in Table 50 is chiefly due to more or less re- 
striction of range in scores from group to group. The 
lowest reliability coefficient obtained for any group 
on any scale was .65 for high school boys on the morale 
scale. The standard deviation of scores (8.25) for this 
group on this scale was the lowest of 36 computed for 
males. The standard error of estimate (of ”true scores”) 
for this group is only 3.94 points. The standard error 
of estimate for high school boys on morale scores is 
identical with the standard error of estimate for the 
group of 500 males on the economic conservatism scale, 
although the reliability coefficients (.65 and .85) 
wo-uld lead one to infer that the reliability was great- 
er for the 500 group. 
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INTERNAL CONSISTENCY AND 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

The relationship between range and the magni- 
tude of the reliability coefficient has been discussed 
in the usual manner. True differences in the variabil- 
ity of the trait measixred have been assumed to account 
for the variation in standard deviations from group to 
group. There is, however, another way of viewing the 
differences in standard deviations. Standard devia- 
tions as well as reliability coefficients may be con- 
ceived as a function of internal consistency of re- 
sponses. This conception is not applicable where a va- 
riable is measured by a single measure, as height by 
inches, but only when measurement is by instruments 
composed of many items, each of which contributes to the 
total score. In this case range is affected by the ex- 
tent to which items yield internally consistent respons- 
es. 

A scale given to a group for which it is not 
appropriate will not yield internally consistent re- 
sponses. For such a group the items are not homogeneous 
in the sense that they are consistently significant as 
measures of a common variable. Other factors than the 
degree to which the variable is present are the determi- 
nants of response. These other factors will reduce the 
average item- discriminative values and the standard de- 
viations on total scores. If there is no consistency 
in the responses of any individual from item to item, 
the split-half reliability coefficient, the range, and 
the standard deviation will deviate from zero only with- 
in the limits of chance fluctuation. If all individuals 
were to check the responses weighted 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
with equal frequency all scores would be identical. As 
scales to measur-e a variable elicit increasing con- 
sistency of responses, total scores of individuals will 
diverge from the mean,' and standard deviations will be- 
come larger, assuming, of course, that heterogeneity on 
the trait measured actually exists in the group. ^ 


2. John E. Anderson (2) recently studied the range and reli- 
abili-ty of responses yielded ly retained and rejected items in an 
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Standard deviations may therefore be low be- 
cause items do not discriminate on a homogeneous basis* 
This in turn means inadaptability of the scale. When 
a scale is not adaptable to a particular group,, the ef- 
fect upon standard deviation is the same as that re- 
sulting from true homogeneity within the group upon the 
variable to be measured. 


TEST-RETEST COEFFICIENTS 

A second measure of the reliability of the 
measuring instruments can be obtained by retesting a 
group after a time interval. Retesting with the same 
instrument involves some error because of the factor of 
recall of previous response and because attitudes are 
dynamic — they may not remain constant during the inter- 
val. The longer the interval the less error there may 
be due to recall, but the greater will be the difference 
due to change in attitudes. Assuming that test condi- 
tions are held relatively constant, wide changes in at- 
titude scores over an interval of a few months would in- 
dicate either excessive unreliability of the tests or 
marked instability in the attitudes measured. To pro- 
vide a fairly stringent test of the reliability of the 
scales and of the stability of the attitudes it was de- 
cided to retest one group after a two-month interval. 

Working with 100 original test papers of each 
sex, 70 retest papers of men and 75 of women could be 
matched with the originals by means of face sheet data. 
The matching was done by each of the investigators in- 
dependently, and only those pairs were retained which 
both agreed had been filled out by the same person. 

There is a large enough number of items of information 
on the face sheet to make error in matching only a re- 
mote possibility. If such errors did occur, they would 
be almost certain to result in a lowering of the test- 
retest correlations. During the course of two months 
(Footnote cont*d.) objective psychology e x a min ation. Items were 
rejected for the reason that they did not discriminate well between 
the upper and lower thirds in the distribution of total scores. The 
rejected items yielded small standard deviations and almost a zero 
split-half reliability coefficient. 
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some of the subjects had dropped from the course and 
some were absent on the retest date. These circumstanc- 
es probably account almost entirely for the fact that 
thirty of the original tests for males and twenty-five 
of those for females could not be matched with retests. 

Table 51 gives the correlations between first 
and second scores and comparisons with the reliability 
coefficients. 


TABLE 51. -TEST-RETEST CORRELATIONS 



70 Males 

75 Females 

60-day 
Test- 
Retest I* 

Reliability 
Coefficient 
(First Test) 

60~day 

Test- 

Retest r^* 

Reliability 
Coefficient 
(First Test) 

Morale 

.72 

.75 

.61 

.70 

Inferiority . . . 

.81 

.87 

.77 

.84 

Family ...... 

.83 

.84 

.78 

.86 

Law 

.78 

.87 

.78 

.73 

Economic conservatiSB 

a .86 

,84 

.82 

.75 

Education .... | 

.84 

.81 

.85 

.84 


*The relatively low retest coefficients on morale scores are 
in accord with Hall * s results for his Occupational Morale Scale. 
His 30-day retest coefficient was .63 for 84 engineering students. 
Op. cit., page 19. 

Rosenthal* s Survey of Socio-Economic Attitudes (15, page SO), 
containing 47 statements, yielded a retest coefficient of .77 
after a one-month interval. This is a slightly lower coefficient 
than those yielded lay the present Economic Conservatism Scale 
after a two month interval. 

Inspection of the data shows that the Spear- 
man— Brown formula applied to the Form A-Form B correla- 
tion coefficients calculated on the basis of test scores 
usually predicted the test-retest coefficients of the 
complete scales with a small range of error. The test- 
retest correlations exceeded the reliability coefficients 
in about half the instances — five times out of twelve. 
The size of the retest coefficients indicates a marked 
degree of stability in these attitudes. They indicate 
the degree of consistency that may be expected in prac- 
tice. It is of some interest from the viewpoint of 
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degree oT stability of the traits measured to correct 
the reliability coefficients for attenuation. Hull 
(11, p. 243) gives the following formula for correction 
for attenuation: 

0+0 ) ( l+l) 

True roi = 

The observed r in the numerator is to be computed on 
the basis of two combined measures of each variable 
correlated. In the application of the formula we are 
treating each form of a scale as a single measure, and 
the sum of the scores on the two forms at each giving of 
a scale is treated as a combined measure. The correla- 
tion between the total scores at the first and second 
administrations of a scale is substituted in the formula 
as the "observed r." The raw correlation between Form A 
and Form B scores at the first giving of a scale is sub- 
stituted in the formula for roo the raw coefficient 

between Form A and Form B scores at the second giving 
of a scale is substituted for rn. We are treating test 
scores and retest scores as two variables. This in- 
volves some error because retest score is not strictly 
independent of test score, and there is likelihood that 
some errors of measurement will be correlated from test 
to retest. However, the formula will enable us to gain 
a rough approximation of the retest coefficients that 
would be yielded over a two-month period between scores 
on two perfectly reliable and perfectly comparable meas- 
uring instruments. Judgment as to the relative stabil- 
ity of the various aspects of personality measured 
should be fairly reliable, since the errors involved in 
retesting with the same instrument should be relatively 
constant from scale to scale. The coefficients cor- 
rected for attenuation by this formula range from .782 
for women on the morale scale to 1.03 for women on the 
economic conservatism scale. The latter coefficient is 
of course absurd. The excess over 1.00 is, however, 
probably within the limits of the probable error of the 
coefficient. The lowest coefficient for males is .903 
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on the morale scale, and the highest is 1.00 on the edu- 
cation scale- These data indicate that morale changed 
most from test to retest for both sexes, and that the 
other aspects of personality measured are highly stable. 
It seems probable on others than the morale scale, that 
perfectly reliable and comparable instruments would 
yield correlation coefficients exceeding .90 over a two- 
month period. Readers are cautioned that such coeffi- 
cients are estimates of the stability of attitudes, and 
that coefficients corrected for attenuation have no ref- 
erence to the practical reliability or consistency that 
may be anticipated from the scales in their present form. 


SCALES COMPARED AS TO RELIABILITY 


Three available criteria for judging the rel- 
ative reliability of the various scales are: 

1. The reliability coefficients for the groups 

of 500. 

2. ihe standard errors of estimate of true 


score- 

3. The test-retest coefficients. 

Judged on the basis of these criteria, the scales do 
not vary greatly in reliability. However, the range of 
variation is sufficient to justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The family and economic conservatism scales 
are the most reliable for men. Judged on the basis of 
standard error of estimate, the family scale is most re- 
liable. However, on the basis of reliability coeffi- 
cients for the groups of 500 males, and on the basis of 
test-retest coefficient, the economic conservatism 
scale is most reliable. In every group for which stand- 
ard deviations were computed, the range of scores was 
wider on the economic conservatism scale. This probably 
means that our groups are in reality more heterogeneous 
in their economic than in their family attitudes, al- 
though this may be merely a temporary phenomenon asso- 
ciated with the present period of economic distress. 

g. The inferiority scale is the least relia- 
ble of the six scales for men. The reliability coeffi- 
cient was lowest for the group of 500 males, and the 
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standard error of estimate of true scores was greatest. 
The scale was fourth in terms of test-retest coeffi- 
cient, hut the standard deviation for the group used in 
the test-retest comparison is larger on this scale than 
on any other, and larger on this scale for this group 
than it is on this scale for any other male group. 

3. The family and economic conservatism scales 
are also the most reliable for women; Judged on the 
basis of standard error of estimate of true scores, the 
economic conservatism scale is most reliable, but the 
family scale is most reliable on the basis of the reli- 
ability coefficients. The standard deviation of scores 
is larger for four or five female groups on the family 
scale than on the economic conservatism scale. Assuming 
that this condition prevails in most groups that may be 
given the scales in the future, investigators may antic- 
ipate highest reliability coefficients for women on the 
family scale. 

4. The morale scale is the least reliable of 
the six for women. This scale yielded the lowest reli- 
ability coefficient for the group of 500 females, the 
largest standard error of estimate of true scores, and 
the lowest test-retest coefficient. 

It may be argued that lower reliability for 
certain scales is a consequence of the nature of the 
traits measured rather than a result of the way in 
which the methods of scale construction are applied. It 
is entirely possible that the morale and inferiority 
scales evoke responses that create greater emotional 
disturbance in the subject than do the other scales, and 
that this emotional disturbance is accompanied by more 
evasion. Even though the scales are given anonymously. 
Individuals may be unwilling to reveal their true atti- 
tudes in their responses to some scales because the act 
of revelation brings to the surface feelings that the 
subject finds unpleasant. 


IDENTICAL RESPONSES, COMPENSATING CHANGES, 

AND RETEST COEFFICIENTS 

To determine whether the retest reliability 
of the various scales is primarily a result of identical 
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responses to the various items or of changes in response 
which are compensating, the percentage of identical re- 
sponses and the percentage of changes of more than one 
position are compared in Table 52 with the retest coef- 
ficients for total score. There is a slight but con- 
sistent sex difference in this table. Women show a 
greater proportion of identical responses and fewer 
shifts of more than one position on five of the six 
scales, but the retest coefficients for women are not 
consistently higher. In fact, they are lower for total 
score on four of the six scales. Compensating shifts 
appear to be less frequent than for men. 

TABLE 52. -COMPARISON OF TEST-EETEST r WITH PERCENTAGE OF 
IDENTICAL RESPONSES AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE SHIFTS OF 
MORE THAN ONE POSITION 


(General College; N = 50 of each sex.) 


Scale 

Test-Retest 

^ 

Percentage 

of 

Identical 

Responses 

Percentage 
of Shifts 
of More 

Thau 1 
Position 

Male ! 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Morale ........ 

.72 

.61 

54.6 

55.6 

15.18 

14,09 

Inferiority 

-.81 

.77 

57.5 

57.6 

16.27 

18,18 

Family 

.83 ' 

.78 

56.4 

59.6 

14.56 

13,27 

Law 

,78 

.78 

62.6 

55.6 

17.18 

12.18 

Economic conservatism 

,86 

.82 

50.2 

50.7 

16.27 

13.00 

Education 

.84 

.85 

58.4 

60.4 

11.45 

9.09 


Item response shifts which cancel so that the 
score remains unchanged are undoubtedly operative on all 
of the scales. The scales differ in the extent to which 
shifts are compensating. The morale scale is particular- 
ly noteworthy. It yields the lowest test-retest coeffi- 
cients for both sexes, but does not yield fewest identi- 
cal responses or the greatest number of shifts of more 
than one position. Shifts on this scale are more often 
directional and less often of the cancelling type than 
on other scales. 
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The economic conservatism scale is the best 
example of a scale that yields stable total scores in 
spite of a considerable number of changes in response. 

It yields fewest identical responses for both sexes and 
yet total scores have the highest test-retest coeffi- 
cient for males and the second highest for females. 
Shifts in response are more often compensating on this 
than on other scales. 

The education scale is typical of those that 
gain their reliability by means of a high proportion of 
identical responses and few shifts of more than one po- 
sition. On this scale there are fewest changes of more 
than one position and the greatest proportion of identi- 
cal responses. This marked stability of response is re- 
flected in the retest coefficients for total score. Re- 
test coefficient is highest for females and second high- 
est for males among the six scales. Such changes in re- 
sponse as occur do not lower the retest coefficient by 
failing to compensate as was true of the morale scale. 


STABILITY OF SCORES ANALYZED BY QOARTILES 

In order to scrutinize the reliability of the 
scales in greater detail the average changes in scores 
from test to retest are presented in Table 53; the 
changes were obtained by summing the individual changes 
without regard to sign and dividing by the number of 
cases. The morale scale, judged to be the least reli- 
able for women, yielded scores which, on the average, 
changed most from test to retest. Likewise, the inferi- 
ority scale, judged least reliable for men, yielded 
scores that changed most from test to retest. 

The least change in scores for women in Qi 
occurred on the economic conservatism scale; the great- 
est change occurred on the morale scale. For men in Qi 
the least change occurred in scores on the family scale, 
the greatest change on the morale scale. Average 
scores for women in Q 4 , the quartile containing scores 
indicative of most favorable attitudes, changed most on 
the morale and law scales, and least on the economic 
conservatism and education scales. Average scores for 
men in Q 4 changed least on the law scale and most on the 
inferiority scale. 
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Table 53 also indicates the average direc- 
tional shift in scores for individuals from quartile to 
quartile. These quantities were obtained by subtract- 
ing the sum of the positive differences in scores from 
test to retest for individuals in a quartile from the 
sum of the negative differences, and dividing by the 
number of cases. The trend of these directional shifts 
exhibits the well-knomi phenomenon of regression. The 
tendency for scores to regress toward the mean on the 
second giving of the scales is evident in the number of 
instances in which the sign for the average directional 
shift is positive and the number of instances in which 
it is negative from quartile to quartile. 

There are twelve measures of directional 
shift for each quartile (six scales and two sexes). The 
relative frequency with which the average change is in 
the direction of higher or lower scores for each quar- 
tile is shown below: 

Average Score Average Score 

Lower at Retest Higher at Retest 

10 2 

9 3 

6 6 

3 9 

There was a slightly greater tendency for 
scores In Qi and Qg to be lower at the retest than 
there was for scores in Q 3 and Q 4 to be higher. More- 
over, in nine of twelve possible comparisons, the size 
of the directional shift in total score toward the mean 
was greater for than for Q4. 


Qi 

Q2 

Qa 

Q4 


CHANGES AT THE VARIOUS RESPONSE POSITIONS 

To provide further data concerning the reli- 
ability of these scales, the changes in response posi- 
tion from test to retest were tabulated separately for 
positive and negative items. These data for males are 
given in Table 54 and for females in Table 55. The fol- 
lowing explanation will clarify these tables. A segment 
of Table 55 is reprinted on page 126. 
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TABLE 54. -PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ITEM RESPONSE 
FROM TEST TO RETEST 


(General College Men; N = 50.) 


Response 

Morale 

Inferiority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Education 

Change 

P.* 

N.^ 

P. 

N. 

P. 

N. 

P. 

N. 

P. 

N- 

P. 

N. 

1 POSITION: 

1-1 . . 

43.1 

48.7 

48.5 

55.5 

45.6 

42.9 

42.5 

38.2 

41.9 

52.5 

58.9 

50.0 

1-2 . , 

46.6 

41.7 

42.4 

18.5 

50.0 

35.7 

30.0 

42.1 

30.2 

35.0 

35.6 

40.1 

1-3 . . 

6.9 

5.2 

3.0 

7.4 

2.2 

10.7 

15.0 

9.2 

16.3 

6.2 

2.1 

6.6 

1-4 . . 

1.7 

3.5 

3.0 

11.1 

2.2 

8.9 

2.5 

6.6 

7.0 

6.2 

2.7 

3.3 

1-5 . . 

1.7 

1.0 

3.0 

7.4 

0.0 

1.8 

10.0 

4.0 

4.6 

0.0 

.7 

0.0 

Total . 

100.0 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

ioo.o 

2 POSITION: 

2-2 . . 

68,2 

69.3 

70.9 

73.7 

71.6 

68.6 

67.9 

61.8 

53.1 

60.0 

71.6 

71.5 

2-1 . . 

8.3 

11.5 

9.2 

5.4 

12.2 

6.1 

6.2 

9.2 

8.8 

12.0 

14.6 

12.9 

2-3 . . 

12.0 

9.4 

9.7 

5.8 

8.1 

12.1 

9.2 

13.0 

14.1 

17.5 

5.8 

9.0 

2-4 . . 

11.1 

9.1 

9.2 

14.0 

7.7 

12.1 

15.4 

15.4 

20.8 

9.5 

8.0 

5.0 

2-5 . . 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

.4 

1.1 

1.2 

.5 

3.1 

1.0 

0.0 

1.6 

Total . 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

S POSITION: 

3-3 . . 

37.4 

25.0 

28.8 

30.9 

42.7 

23.3 

35.2 

38.6 

46.0 

46.9 

34.7 

32.9 

3-1 . . 

6.1 

7.7 

3.8 

2.9 

3.4 

8.2 

3.3 

4.0 

5.3 

5.3 

0.0 

12.3 

3-2 . . 

31.3 

42.3 

50.0 

50.0 

34.8 

38.4 

30.8 

31.7 

26.5 

26.5 

46.9 

41.1 

3-4 . . 

23.2 

21.2 

17.5 

16.2 

18.0 

28.8 

26.4 

21.8 

19.5 

20.4 

14.3 

12.3 

3-5 . . 

2.0 

3.8 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

1.4 

4.4 

4.0 

2.6 

.9 

4.1 

1.4 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

89.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4 POSITION: 

4-4 . . 

51.3 

43.0 

56.1 

53.7 

I 48.4 

51.8 

50.0 

58.0 

51.2 

49.2 

42.6 

41.7 

4-1 . . i 

4.0 

2.5 

1.8 

0.5 

2.2 

2.9 

1.4 

1.4 

3.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

4-2 . . 

28.0 

29.1 

19.5 

27.4 

23.7 

27.3 

22.5 

16.7 

12.6 

21.0 

36.8 

28.3 

4-3 . . 

13.3 

12.7 

17.2 

14.9 

1 22.6 

10.8 

14.1 

18.1 

26.5 

18.5 

17.6 

13.3 

4-5 . . 

3.3 

12.7 

5.4 

3.5 

1 3.2 

7.2 

12.0 

5.8 

6.6 

9.7 

1.5 

15.0 

Total . 

99,9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

5 POSITION: 

5-5 . . 

23.1 

35.3 

25.0 

18.2 

14.3 

44.4 

46.0 

42.9 

27.8 

27.3 

33.3 

11.1 

5-1 . . 

0.0 

17.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

7.1 

5.6 

3.0 

16.7 

11.1 

5-2 . . 

15,4 

5.9 

5.0 

18.2 

14.3 

5.6 

13.5 

3.6 

2.8 

12.1 

8.3 

33.3 

5-3 . . 

3.8 

5.9 

5.0 

0.0 

42.9 

16.7 

8.1 

14.3 

13.9 

21.2 

0.0 

11.1 

5-4 . . 

57.7 

35.3 

65.0 

63.4 

28.6 

33.3 

29.7 

32.1 

50.0 

36.4 

41.7 

33.3 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,1 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 


= positive. 
^N. = negative. 
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TABLE 55. -PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN ITEM RESPONSE 
FROM TEST TO RETEST 


(General College Women; N = 50.) 


Response 

Morale 

Inferiority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Education 

Change 

P.* 

N.-^ 

P. 

N. 

P. 

N. 

P. 

N. 

p- 

N. 

P. 

N. 

1 POSITION: 

1-1 . . 

56.0 

52.8 

34.6 

34.4 

49.4 

52.0 

— 

34,5 

55.3 

33.3 

42.1 

62.0 

63.5 

1-2 . . 

26.8 

31.4 

50.0 

46.9 

40.7 

34.3 

51.7 

30.3 

40.7 

42.1 

37.2 

31.8 

1-3 . . 

7.3 

2.1 

3.8 

3.1 

7.7 

9.6 

8.6 

9.2 

11.1 

10.5 

0.0 

2.7 

1-4 . . 

7.3 

2.1 

7.7 

15.6 

1.1 

4.1 

3.4 

5.3 

14.8 

2.6 

0.7 

1.4 

1-5 . . 

2.4 

1.4 

3.8 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

3.0 

0.7 

Total . 

99.8 

99.8 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.1 

2 POSITION: 

2-2 . . 

67.3 

70.0 

70.2 

71.6 

68.8 

67.9 

63.8 

61.3 

54.8 

55.9 

69.1 

74.1 

2-1 . . 

10.6 

13.0 

8.3 

6.5 

11.5 

11.1 

7.0 

12.9 

4.3 

6.8 

22.0 

17.8 

2-3 . . 

12.4 

8.2 

7.2 

8.8 

11.1 

7.1 

16.9 

16.5 

20.9 

17.5 

4.2 

4.4 

2-4 . . 

7.5 

7.4 

12.2 

12.6 

' 7.5 

12.9 

11.9 

8.5 

19.1 

16.4 

4.2 

3.7 

2-5 . . 


1.5 


0.4 

he 

1.1 

0.4 

0.8 

WEE 



0.0 

Total . 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

99.9 

100.1 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

3 POSITION: 

3-3 . . 

36.7 

40.8 

38.7 

40.8 

41.7 

45.2 

41.2 

53.0 

52.7 

51.2 

20.4 

25.4 

3-1 . . 

2.5 

8.2 

1.3 

2.0 

1.2 

4.8 

4.1 

2.0 

1.8 

2.9 

12.2 

14.9 

3-2 . . 

38.3 

22.4 

36.0 

36.7 

34.5 

27,4 

39.2 

20.0 

23.6 

21.8 

40.8 

46.3 

3-4 . . 

21.7 

26.5 

24.0 

18.4 

22.6 

22.6 

13.4 

24.0 

20.4 

23.8 

22.4 

13.4 

3-5 . . 

.8 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.4 

0.6 

4-1 

0.0 

Total . 

100.0 

99.9! 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.3 

99.9 

100.0 

4 POSITION: 

4-4 , . 

44.2 

48.1 

55.1 

59.4 

57.1 

65.0 

52.9 

56.4 

51.9 

45.0 

56.2 

55.0 

4-1 . . 

2.9 

1.2 

1.3 

2.3 

3.6 

0.0 

^>.6 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

1.7 

4-2 . . 

30.4 

29.6 

23.5 

21.7 

24.1 

20.5 

15.2 

18.2 

15.2 

12.8 

20.2 

38.0 

4-3 . . 

17.4 

13.6 

15.4 

12.6 

14.3 

9.4 

16.7 

17.3 

24.7 

35.0 

12.4 

20.0 

4-5 . . 

5.1 

7.4 

4.7j 

4.0 

0.9 

5.1 

11.6 

6.3 

8.2 

7.1 

7.9 

5.0 

Total , 

100.0 

"99.9! 

0 

d 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.1 

100.0 

5 POSITION: 
5-5 . . 

25.0 

! 33.3 

17.6 

31.3 

10.0 

i 

20.0 

! 57.1 

1 

^ 37.5 

40.0 

44.0 

o7.5 

40.0 

5-1 . . 

12.5 

8.3 

2.9 

3.1 

0.0 

5.0 

i 0.0 

6.2 

0.0 

4.0 

D.O 

20.0 

5-2 . . 

8.3 

25.0 

11.8 

15.6 

10.0 

15.0 

0.0 

6.2 

13.3 

12.0 

25,0 

40.0 

5-3 . . 

16.7 

' 8.3 

8.8 

6.3 

20.0 

0.0 

7.1 

12.5 

16.7 

16.0 

0.0 

' 0.0 

5-4 . . 

37.5 

25.0 

58.9 

1 43.6 

60.0 

60.0 

35.7 

37.5 

30.0 

24.0 

37.5 

0.0 

Total . 

100.0 

99.9 

0 

d 

0 

1—1 

' 99.9 

0 

0 

0 

H 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

0 

0 

0 

ir-i 

100.0 

Tod.o 

i 100.0 


*P. = positive. 
*^N. = negative. 
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MORALE SCALE 
1 Position 


Response 

Change 


1 -- 1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
Total 


Positive 

56.0 

26.8 

7.3 

7.3 

2.4 
99.8 


This segment shows that of the original responses in 
the 1 position on positive items (the strongly agree 
position), 56.0 per cent remained identical on retest; 
26.8 per cent shifted to the 2 position ( agree response); 
7.3 per cent shifted to the 3 position ( undecided ) ; 7.3 
per cent shifted to the 4 position ( disagree ) ; and 2.4 
per cent shifted to the 5 position ( strongly disagree ). 

The frequency of responses in each position 
at the first giving of each scale is shown in Table 56 
in percentages of the total nxamber of each sex, data 
for positive and negative statements being tabulated 
separately. The niimber of responses made by either sex 
can be obtained, for either type of statement in a given 
scale, by multiplying 550 by the percentage in the ap- 
propriate column and row, since percentages in each col- 
umn are based on 550 responses (50 persons; 11 items). 
Certain shifts in response that appear especially large 
or small in Tables 54 and 55 as compared with other 
scales will be found by inspection of Table 56 to be 
based on too small an N to be reliable. 

Inspection of Tables 54 and 55 indicates that 
the 2 position ( agree on positive items; disagree on neg- 
ative items) is most stable. This holds true for both 
positive and negative items, both sexes, and every 
scale. The other positions are more variable, but the 
average rank of the positions in terms of stability is 
uniformly consistent for both sexes and both types of 
statement. The positions given in order of proportion 
of identical response from test to retest, are 2, 4, 1, 



(General College group; N = 60 of each sex.*) 
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*Sinoe there are 11 items of each type in each scale, the percentage base is always 550 responses. 
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3, 5. It is sxirprising to find that the 5 position, 
which denotes the most unfavorable reaction, yields a 
lower proportion of identical responses than does the 
3 position, which indicates indecision. The instabil- 
ity of the most imfavorable response position is con- 
sistent with our previous finding that unfavorable total 
scores tend to be the least stable. These findings in- 
dicate that scales which call for merely an agree or 
disagree response can be expected to yield a greater 
proportion of identical responses than will be obtained 
on a five-point alternate-response scale such as we 
used. This gain in identity of response through use of 
a two-point scale is accompanied by a loss in the dis- 
criminative value of the scale, particularly if the 
scale is short. 

The data in Tables 54 and 55 not only permit 
Judgment as to the relative stability of the various re- 
sponse positions but also show the relative frequency 
with which each response was chosen when responses were 
not identical from test to retest. For each position, 
the shift most commonly made is given below. 

Most Common 
Position Shift 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


2 

3 
2 
2 

4 


The shift most commonly ^made was determined 
by ranking the positions according to the percentage of 
persons shifting to it from. another position for each 
scale, and computing the average rank order of each po- 
sition for the six scales combined. The most common 
shifts indicated above were consistent for positive and 
negative items and for both sexes, but are not consistent 
on every scale. 

The most common shift from the 2 position is 
less certain than those for other positions. The pro- 
portions shifting to 1 and 4 are almost equal to the 
proportion shifting to 3. The fact that the 4 responses 
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shifted more often to 2 than to the 5, or undecided , po- 
sition is interesting. We obserired earlier that the ex- 
treme unfavorable scores regressed more toward the mean 
than did extreme favorable scores, and also that the 5 
position, althoxigh eliciting the fewest responses, 
changed in a larger proportion of Instances. The mean 
position in terms of a five-point scale for the group of 
1,000 lay between 2 and 3 for four of the six scales, 
the scales for economic conservatism and inferiority be- 
ing the exceptions. Those who respond in the 4 position 
are thus further from the mean than are those who re- 
spond in the 2 position, and may therefore be expected 
to shift somewhat further on retest toward the favorable 
end of the scale. This suggests that the distance from 
2 to 4 may be greater for those whose attitudes are fa- 
vorable than is the distance from 4 to 2 for those whose 
attitudes are unfavorable. However, of those who re- 
spond in any given position, there is undoubtedly a 
range in the degree to which they agree, disagree, or 
are undecided. The distribution of those who respond 
in the 3 or 4 positions is probably skewed in such a way 
that there is a bunching of cases toward the favorable 
end of the hypothetical range within each position. 

Since the mean on the five-point scale is not at 3 on 
most of the items but lies somewhere between 2 and 3, 
one may reasonably assume that such skewness exists. In 
the light of these assumptions, the greater shift for 
the variable responses in the 4 position is to be ex- 
pected. 

The percentage of shifts from the 5 position 
to the 1 and 2 positions on the negative items of the 
education scale is deceptively high. There were few re- 
sponses at the 5 position on this scale, so chance had 
a maximum opportunity to distort the percentages. 

Sex differences in the tables ;3ust discussed 
require some attention. Of the responses in the 1 po- 
sition on the Inferiority scale, those of the men were 
more often identical on retest than were those of the 
women. Perhaps men who feel superior are more certain 
of it. 

There are no appreciable sex differences on 
any scale so far as changes at the 2 Position are con- 
cerned. This fact, together with the greater number of 
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responses at this position make one rather wary of at- 
taching great significance to other sex differences 
where the number of cases is smaller. 

There was a greater tendency for men than for 
women who were undecided on the education scale to re- 
main so on retest. Our sub;]ects were first and second- 
year university students, among whom the proportion of 
men undecided as to future vocations was doubtless 
larger than the proportion of women. Women have few 
vocations to choose from, and ^housekeeper^* probably 
describes the future vocation of the majority. The pro- 
portion of men who were undecided on negative family 
items and remained so on retest was twice as large as 
that among women who were originally undecided. Per- 
haps women* s thinking centers so much more on family af- 
fairs that judgments are facilitated. 


TEST-RETEST COEFFICIENTS FOR ITEMS 

The analysis of reliability and stability of 
total scores for each sex and each scale, the analysis 
of change in score by quartlle, and the analysis of 
stability of item response for the five alternative po- 
sitions should provide a fairly intimate knowledge of 
how the scales function in use. To complete the anal- 
ysis of reliability, retest correlation coefficients 
were computed for each item in every scale. Fifty men 
and fifty women served as the subject group; the retest 
group was reduced to this number to facilitate computa- 
tion. Scattergrams were made for each of the 132 items, 
and these provide the most useful means for evaluating 
the reliability of items, and for perceiving the range 
of responses which they evoke. Since reproduction of 
all these scattergrams would not be feasible, it was 
decided to compute the correlation coefficients to pro- 
vide concise data concerning each item. (See Table 57.) 
The size of these coefficients reflects both the stabil- 
ity and range of responses which an item yields. 

Publication of data concerning the discrimina- 
tive value of each item (Chapter III) and an index of 
individual item reliability is designed to facilitate 
the construction of better scales, as well as to give 
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TABLE 57.-TEST-.EETEST ITEM COEHELATIONS 



*r of items converted to Fisher’s z values, and average z re- 
converted to r. 


the reader a more Intimate knowledge of the present 
battery of scales. If such data are made available by 
research workers, future investigators should be mate- 
rially aided in the selection of items that are likely 
to prove discriminative and reliable. 

The range in the size of the test-retest coef- 
ficients for the items in the various scales is apparent 
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in the following statistics: 



High- 

Low- 

Aver- 

Scale 

est r 

est r 

age r 

Morale - . . 

. ,916 

.213 

.623 

Inferiority 

. .710 

.322 

.544 

Family 

. .773 

.330 

.578 

Law 

. .7S1 

.301 

.515 

Economic conservatism 

. .751 

.014 

.523 

Education 

. .902 

.265 

.604 


To make the individual coefficients more com- 
parable for averaging, they were converted into Fish- 
er's 2 values, summed, and the computed average z value 
was then converted back into its equivalent r. 

The most reliable items for the morale, infe- 
riority, family, law, economic conservatism, and educa- 
tion scale, respectively, are: 

127. THERE IS REALLY NO POINT IN LIVING. 

56. IT IS EASY TO ACT NATORALLY IN A GROUP. 

39. ONE CANNOT FIND AS MUCH UNDERSTANDING AT HOME AS 
ELSEWHERE. 

88. A HUNGRY MAN HAS A RIGHT TO STEAL. 

125. MONEY SHOULD BE TAKEN FROM THE RICH AND GIVEN TO 
THE POOR DURING HARD TIMES. 

96. A MAN IS FOOLISH TO KEEP ON GOING TO SCHOOL IF HE 
CAN GET A JOB. 

The least reliable items are: 

55. ANY MAN WITH ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD 
HAS A GOOD CHANCE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL. 

92. SO MANY PEOPLE DO THINGS WELL THAT IT IS EASY TO 
BECOME DISCOURAGED. 

123. OBLIGATIONS TO ONE'S FAMILY ARE A GREAT HANDICAP TO 
A YOUNG MAN TODAY. 

46. A PERSON SHOULD OBEY THE LAWS NO MATTER HOW MUCH 
THEY INTERFERE WITH HIS PERSONAL AMBITIONS. 

41. THE MORE A MAN LEARNS ABOUT OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 

THE LESS WILLING HE IS. TO SEE CHANGES MADE. 

102. SAVINGS SPENT ON EDUCATION ARE WISELY INVESTED. 
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The two morale items that yielded the lowest test-retest 
coefficients, 55 and 115, were from Hall’s Scale for 
Measuring Occupational Morale, which had been retained 
after the test of discriminating value was applied to 
all five. These least reliable morale items are: 

55. Am MAN WITH ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD 
HAS A GOOD CHANCE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL. 

115. SUCCESS IS MORE DEPENDENT ON LUCK THAN ON REAL ABIL- 
ITY. 


That these items yielded lowest retest coefficients for 
our group may mean merely that they are less applicable 
to a young student group than to the older professional 
group Hall worked with.' It is possible that these items 
are extremely sensitive measures of morale, and measure 
portions of the continuum that are less stable than 
those aspects of morale that are measured by our items. 
It may be, too, that placing these items in a different 
context has reduced their reliability. 

Although the average item retest coefficient 
was higher for the morale scale than for the other 
scales, we recall that the morale scale was least reli- 
able for women and about average for men. This prob- 
ably means that changes in the responses of individuals 
do not cancel out from item to item to so great an ex- 
tent on the morale scale as on other scales. It will 
be shown that the morale items are the most general in 
the sense that scores on this scale correlate highest 
with concomitant variation in scores on other scales. 
This interdependence may make morale a more variable 
phase of personality. Elsewhere it has been shown that 
items placed in one scale frequently discriminate well 
in other scales also — that an item which measures a 
single aspect of personality and that one alone may not 
be capable of formulation. Individual scores may be 
relatively less stable on the morale scale because mo- 
rale is more closely related to other attitudes, and 
morale score is probably more responsive to changes in 
other attitudes. Correction of the retest coefficients 
for attenuation indicated that greatest change occurred 
in morale over a two-month period. 

In order to discover whether a close relation- 
ship exists between item scale value differences (the 
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differences between Qi and Q 4 means) and item retest 
coefficient, the average retest coefficients for the 11 
most discriminating and the 11 least discriminating 
items in each scale were computed. The findings are 
presented in Table 58. The average item correlations 
were obtained as before by obtaining the average of 
Fisher ^s z equivalents for the correlation coefficients, 
and converting the average z value back into r. Allo- 
cation of items into the most or least discriminating 
dichotomy was done on the basis of calculations for 
groups including 400 of each sex. The values obtained 
for these larger groups were used in preference to those 
that could be computed for groups of 50 of each sex be- 
cause they are less affected by random errors of sam- 
pling. 

Although the average item retest coefficients 
are higher on five of the six scales for the 11 most 
discriminating items, the differences are always small. 
It is to be remembered that the range of item scale 
value differences is narrow, because items were rarely 
retained that yielded discriminating values of less 
than .90. Even so, the range is sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that the relationship between item re- 
test reliability and item discriminating value is not 
close. 

It is interesting to observe that the 11 least 
discriminating items in the morale scale yielded a 
slightly higher average item correlation than did the 
11 most discriminating items. The fact that the aver- 
age item retest coefficients were higher for the morale 
scale than for other scales in spite of lower retest 
coefficients for total score has been discussed, and 
the hypothesis advanced that changes in item response 
tended to be cancelled out in total score to a lesser 
extent on the morale scale than on other scales. If 
changes in response to items are a consequence of random 
error > the cancellation process may result in bringing 
about stability in total score. The correction of test- 
retest coefficients on total scores for attenuation 
showed greater change for each sex on this scale than 
on other scales during the time interval between test 
and retest. Assuming that the most discriminating items 
reflect this change to a more marked degree, the lower 
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TABLE 58. -AVERAGE TEST-RETEST ITEM CORRELATIONS FOR THE 
11 ITEMS HTH HIGHEST AND THE 11 ITMS WITH LOWEST 
SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES 


(General College group; N = 50 of each sex for correlations; 
N = 400 of each sex for scale value differences.) 


Scale 

Average Scale 

Value Difference 

Average Item 
Correlation 

Highest 

11 

Lowest 

11 

Highest 

11 

Lowest 

11 

Morale 

1.271 

.877 

.55 

.69 

luferiori-ty ...••« 

1.256 

.866 

.56 

.53 

Family ... 

1.475 

1.021 

.61 

.55 

Law 

1.195 

.868 

.55 

.48 

Economic conservatism . 

1.403 

.856 

.58 

.44 

Education * 

1.195 

.926 

.61 

.60 


average item retest coefficients for the most discrim- 
inating morale items is explained. However, the dif- 
ference between the average item retest coefficients 
for the 11 most discriminating and the 11 least discrim- 
inating items is not siifficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion that chance is not the true explanation. 


RELIABILITY OF SCALES WHEN TAKEN 
OUT OF CONTEXT 

It is obvious that removing a given scale from 
a battery of scales for separate use may result in 
change in its reliability coefficient. In the present 
battery of scales, the aspects of personality being 
measured are not apparent to the subject, nor is he usu- 
ally aware that anything other than his opinions on a 
considerable number of statements is desired. A few of 
the factors that might change reliability when a scale 
is taken from its original context are the following: 

1. There may be a greater striving for con- 
sistency when a scale is given separately because in- 
consistencies are more obvious to the subject. 

2. There may be more evasion when a scale is 
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given separately because of greater awareness that not 
isolated opinions but generalized measures are being 
sought, 

3. There may be more I* carry over” from one 
item to the next when items in a single scale are im- 
mediately adjacent to each other. Regarding each item 
as a sample of a larger -universe, the samples are prob- 
ably more independent of each other when spaced. 

4. Assuming that some emotional disturbance 
is aroused by scales that inquire into such intimate 
phases of self as do the inferiority and morale scales, 
the resulting disturbance may be greater when the items 
are not spaced. 

5. Reliability may be related to the time re- 
quired of the subject in the testing period. 

Two scales, the morale and the economic con- 
servatism, were taken from the battery and given sep- 
arately to a group of -university students in the Intro- 
duction to Sociology co-orse* These two scales were 
chosen because they stand at opposite extremes with re- 
spect to reliability. In mimeographed form they were 
given to 100 women and 50 men. The students were in 
several class sections, and the order in which the two 
scales were given was varied from section to section. 

The Form A-Form B correlation for the morale scale, cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown formula to give the reli- 
ability coefficient for -the complete scale, was .70 for 
men and .74 for women. The reliability coefficient for 
the economic conservatism scale was .93 for men and .87 
for women. During the preceding school term, the bat- 
tery of scales had been given to a different group of 
introductory sociology classes and the reliability co- 
efficient obtained on the morale scale was .86 for males 
and .92 for females in contrast to .70 for males and .74 
for females when the morale scale was given separately. 
On the economic conservatism scale, coefficients of .88 
for males and .92 for females had been obtained from the 
battery. We can be fairly certain that the economic 
conservatism scale will yield excellent reliability if 
given separately. Although the differences in the mo- 
rale reliability coefficients of the battery results 
and the results from the scale given separately may be 
due to chance, we are inclined to believe that giving 
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this scale separately will lower its reliability coeffi- 
cient. Time did not permit giving other scales separ- 
ately, but it. seems probable that reliability coeffi- 
cients of .80 or better would usually result from the 
family, law, economic conservatism, and education scales 
in any fairly heterogeneous group if these scales were 
to be given separately. The morale scale and the in- 
feriority scale would probably yield least reliable re- 
sults if used separately, although final judgment on 
this point must be deferred until further experimental 
evidence is available. 


SUMMARY 

The six scales yielded split-half reliability 
coefficients corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula 
ranging from .78 to .88 for the standard samples of 500 
of each sex. The retest coefficients were of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude as the corrected coefficients 
between forms, except those for the morale scale. The 
lower retest coefficient for this scale probably means 
that morale changed most during the two-month interval. 
The standard errors of estimate of true score are small, 
ranging from 2.66 to 4.06 points fdr the standard groups 
of 500* 

While the variation in the • reliability of the 
scales is small, the family and economic conservatism 
scales appear to be the most reliable. The inferiority 
scale was found to be least reliable for men and the mo- 
rale scale for women. 

The high retest coefficient for the economic 
conservatism scale was found to be a consequence not of 
an unusually high proportion of identical responses but 
of compensating shifts. The morale scale, which yielded 
lower retest coefficients than the other scales, lost in 
reliability thro\igh non-compensating shifts in response 
rather than through a lower proportion of Identical re- 
sponses. The high retest coefficients for the education 
scale were a consequence of the fact that it yielded a 
high proportion of identical responses and few shifts 
of more than one position. 

The response positions in order of stability 
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of response were 2, 4, 3, 5. The tendency for the 

extreme unfavorahle response position to he less stable 
is also shown in greater arithmetical and directional 
shifts of the most unfavorable total scores. 

The relationship between item retest coeffi- 
cient and item discriminative value was found to be 
small . 



Chapter VI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE SCALES 


The battery of scales used in this study pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for the study of person- 
ality interrelationships. It is important to learn, 
for example, whether economic conservatism is associ- 
ated with inferiority feelings, or whether low morale is 
associated with unfavorable attitudes toward law and le- 
gal institutions . The wide variation in the composition 
of social groups tested and the considerable differenc- 
es in the experiential background of individuals who 
comprise them may be reflected in personality integra- 
tions. The groups studied ranged from boys and girls 
in high school who had not encountered the necessity of 
self-support to older men who had found it impossible 
to support their families without dependence on public 
relief agencies. 

Major attention will be focussed on the inter- 
relationships between attitudes that were found to exist 
in the standard samples, which contained 500 persons of 
each sex. Data for certain other groups will be pre- 
sented to indicate something of the range of variabil- 
ity of these relationships in less heterogeneous groups 
than the standard samples. 

A study of these interrelationships may be 
made either by subclassification of data or by means of 
correlational techniques. The first method has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity, but the extent to which subclas- 
sification of data can be profitably carried is limited 
decidedly by the small frequencies that result when more 
than a very few variables are held constant by sub clas- 
sification. 

INTERCORRELATIONS 

The zero order inter correlations between stand- 
ard scores on the six attitudes scales are presented in 
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Table 59 for the standard groups of 500, and for cer- 
tain smaller groups that comprise parts of the standard 
groups. The intercorrelations for men dependent on 
public relief are included to show something of the 
range of variability in these relationships. Of all 
the groups tested, the men receiving public relief are 
most unlike the groups that comprise the standard sam- 
ples. They are unlike the standard sample, for example, 
in terms of marital status and age. 

The highest inter correlations for the male 
standard group are those between morale scores and 
scores on the inferiority, family, law, and education 
scales. The intercorrelation between morale score and 
score on the economic conservatism scale is low (.235). 
Of the fifteen Intercorrelations between the scores of 
the standard group, the five lowest are those for eco- 
nomic conservatism. This indicates that^morale is most 
closely associated with other variables measured, and 
economic conservatism least closely associated. The 
fourth order partial coefficients between economic con- 
servatism score and score on each of the other scales 
were computed for 500 men. Their size ranged from -.041 
(economic conservatism vs. family) to .119 (economic 
conservatism vs. morale). These are obviously not sig- 
nificantly different from zero. The intercorrelatibns 
between economic conservatism score and other scores are 
consistently higher for men on public relief than for 
the group of 500 males, and almost always higher for the 
relief group than for the controlled sample of younger 
unemployed. The inter correlations for the latter group, 
in turn, are higher than those for the standard group of 
500 with one exception. The exception is the inter cor- 
relation between economic conservatism score and inferi- 
ority score. That the Intercorrelations for the unem- 
ployed group are higher than those for the standard group 
on the economic conservatism scale is probably a result 
of closer integration of economic attitudes with other 
personality traits as a consequence of unemployment ex- 
perience. 

Scores on the inferiority scale correlate 
more closely with morale scores than with any of the 
other measures. It is to be noted that scores on the 
inferiority scale also correlate more closely with 
those on each of the other scales for the men on public 
relief than for other groups. However, the differences 
between these intercorrelations for the relief group 
and for the standard sample of 500 men are not 
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Education • 
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*(G) = Controlled sample. 
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statistically significant when taken individually — 
i.e., the difference between the correlation coeffi- 
cients does not exceed twice the standard error of the 
difference. In applying the test for significance, 
Fisher’s (5, page 170) technique for small samples was 
used.l 

None of the differences between the intercor- 
relations for male and female standard groups of 500 
are large enough to be statistically significant. How- 
ever, in ten of the fifteen possible comparisons between 
groups, the family correlations are higher for females 
than for males. Of particular Interest is the definite 
relationship between attitude toward family and attitude 
toward law and legal institutions. It is likely that 
attitude toward law and attitude toward parental con- 
trol may together represent attitude toward authority. 

It is to be further noted that the intercor- 
relations for high school girls are higher in fourteen 
of fifteen instances than those for the standard sample 
of 500 females, and are higher in the same frequency 
than the intercorrelations for high school boys. There 
are statistically significant differences between high 
school boys and girls on the morale-economic conserva- 
tism, and inferiority-law associations, the association 
being closer for females. 

The same tendency for Intercorrelations to be 
higher for females than for males is evident in the con- 
trolled sample of unemployed, where eleven of the fif- 
teen inter correlations are higher. Although no one of 
the intercorrelations for the controlled sample of un- 
employed and controlled sample of high school women dif- 
fer significantly from those for the standard sample of 
500 females, the consistency of the positive differenc- 
es appears significant. The evidence is not sufficient 
to support a claim for the existence of a general sex 
difference, since most of the intercorrelations are low- 
er for university women in the Sociology I course than 
for men. In fact, the probability is greater than 95 
in 100 that the morale-education, and inferiority-law 

1. The test of significance thron^out this chapter, unless 
otherwise stated, is a difference between coefficients of at least 
twice the standard error of the difference. The chances of sig- 
nificance for such a difference are approximately 96 in 100. 
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associations are closer for males than for females in 
the Sociology I course. 

Since the interrelationships between attitude 
scores may be brought into sharper relief by the use of 
partial and miiltiple correlation techniques, these meth- 
ods of analysis have been applied. To simplify the 
presentation of the data, the scales will be discussed 
singly, and attention draum to some of the outstanding 
differences between scales. 

PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
THE MORALE SCALE 

The extent to which the scores on the morale 
scale are associated with scores on the other five 
scales can be shown by the mtiltiple correlation coeffi- 
cient. This is .735 for the standard sample of 500 men 
and .795 for the 100 men in the controlled sample of un- 
employed. The standard error of estimate for 500 men 
can be derived from the following formula; 

. 23 . . . n = . . .n) • 

Applying this formula to the standard group of 500 men 
yields a standard error of estimate 6.84, and of 6.S5 
for the controlled sample of unemployed men. By use of 
the multiple regression equation, it should be possible 
to estimate the actual morale score in two thirds of 
the cases with the error not exceeding 6.84 points (the 
standard error of estimate)-. 

The multiple regression equations computed in 
score form for these two groups are as follows: 

500 Males 


Morale = -^.8070 + .3125 inferiority + .1453 family + .2293 
law + .3015 educations .0727 economic conserv- 
atism. 

100 Males in Controlled Sample of Unemployed 

Morale = -13.5215+ .4959 inferiority + .0788 family 
+ .3810 law+ .2441 education + .0844 economic 
conservatism. 
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The estimated morale score is obtained by 
multiplying the individual's standard score on each of 
the other scales by the coefficient that precedes the 
scale name in the above equation, and adding the sum of 
these products to the first expression in the equation, 
which is known as the additive constant. To clarify 
the meaning of the multiple correlation coefficient and 
the multiple regression equation for those who are un- 
familiar with their use, the scores for 100 men in the 
controlled sample of unemployed were predicted from the 
equation above and are given in Table 60 along with 
their actual scores and the differences between actual 
and predicted scores. 

It will be recalled that the multiple corre- 
lation coefficient for the men in the controlled sample 
of unemployed was .795.^ If there are no errors in the 
calculation of this coefficient, it is possible to ob- 
tain almost exactly the same value by means of a zero 
order correlation between actual scores and scores pre- 
dicted by use of the multiple regression equation. 

These actual scores and predicted scores were corre- 
lated and yielded an r of .796. This demonstrates that 
the miiltlple correlation coefficient does give an ex- 
ceedingly accurate measure of the degree of association 
between morale scores and scores predicted from a knowl- 
edge of the individual's scores on other scales in this 
group used as a basis for the computations. 

It is also possible to obtain the standard 
error of estimate directly from the residuals (z) or 
difference between actual and predicted scores. This 
may be computed by the formizla: 


When computed for the men in the standard sample of un- 
employed by this formula^ the standard error of estimate 
is 6.25 — the identical value obtained for this group by 
the earlier formula. This means that in approximately 
two-thirds of the cases the predicted scores should be 


2. It will be seen in Table 61 that this value is .791 after 
economic conservatism scores are omitted from the calculation. 
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TABLE 60.-DIFEERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL MORALE STANDARD 
SCORES AND SCORES PREDICTED BY THE BSULTIPLE 
REGRESSION EQUATION 

(Controlled sample of Unemplqjred Men; N = 100 •) 
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in error not more than 6.25 points. The actual per- 
centage of cases in which the error is within these 
limits is 66 per cent, as can be seen by counting in 
Table 60 the number of times the error is within these 
limits. The average error of prediction is five points 
in a range of 53 points for the controlled sample of 
unemployed, or about 10 per cent of the range. 

Since there was ample evidence to indicate 
that scores on the economic conservatism scale are not 
appreciably correlated with other scores, the economic 
conservatism score was included in the multiple regres- 
sion equations and multiple correlation coefficients 
for two groups only — the 500 men in the standard group 
and the 100 men in the controlled sample of unemployed. 
However, multiple correlation coefficients were com- 
puted on all variables except economic conservatism for 
the controlled samples of high school males and females, 
for the male and female standard samples of 500, and 
for 100 of each sex in the controlled sample of unem- 
ployed. All the miiltiple correlation coefficients of 
the fourth order are presented for the six scales in 
Table 61. The multiple correlations between morale 
score and other scores range from .658 for the con- 
trolled sample of high school males to .791 for the men 
in the controlled sample of imemployed. Little impor- 
tance should be attached to the variations, since they 
may be easily dependent on such factors as variation in 
the range of scores from one group to another or slight 
differences in the reliability of the scales from group 
to group. The multiple coefficient .731 for the stand- 
ard group of 500 males and .654 for the standard group 
of 500 females are conservative estimates of the degree 
of association between morale score and the totality of 
variation on the inferiority, family, law, and educa- 
tion scales associated vrith morale scores. 

The square of the multiple correlation coef- 
ficient yields a measure of the proportion of the total 
variation in the dependent variable that has been mathe- 
matically accounted for.^ This measure indicates that 
with a multiple correlation of .73 for 500 .men. 


5. Mordecai Ezekiel calls this the ^coefficient of multiple 
determination.” (4, page 178.) 
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approximately half of the total variation in morale 
scores has heen accounted for on the basis of scores on 
other scales. Although this indicates a high degree of 
interdependence between morale score and scores on oth- 
er scales, it also indicates that approximately half of 
the variation in morale score is dependent on other fac- 
tors than those that enter into or are adequately meas- 
ured in the inferiority, family, law, and education 
scales. 

The multiple correlation coefficients based 
on five attitude scores were found to be consistently 
higher for the morale scale than for any of the other 
scales, and this’ holds true for each of the six groups 
for which such coefficients were computed. This is suf- 
ficient evidence to justify the statement that the as- 
sociation between morale scores and the totality of con- 
comitant variation in other scores is undoubtedly higher 
than the association between any of the other scores 
and the totality of concomitant variation in the remain- 
ing scales. 

In studying the interrelationships between 
scales, a knowledge of the association between scores 
on a single scale and the totality of variation in other 
scores is not sufficient. It is also necessary to de- 
termine what the association is between scores on any 
two scales when variation in these scores which is as- 
sociated with variation in scores on other scales has 
been held constant. This can be accomplished by the 
use of partial correlation. 

The partial correlations for 500 men and 500 
women between morale and each of the other attitude 
scores are: 


Scores Correlated 


Morale-inferiority 

Morale-family 

Morale-law 


Scores Partialled Out 

Male 

Female 

Law, family, educatdm 

.420 

.436 

Inferiority, law, 
education .... 

.181 

.073 

Inferiority, family, 
education .... 

.514 

.246 

Inferiority, family, 
law 

.389 

.274 


Morale-education 
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Before discussing these coefficients, it is 
pertinent to inquire to what extent the partials have 
been affected by the exclusion of the economic conserv- 
atism scale from the computations. To show of how lit- 
tle importance the economic conservatism score is in af- 
fecting the coefficients, the partial coefficients with 
economic conservatism score partialled out are given be- 
low for 500 males. 


Scores Correlated 


All Other Scores 
Partialled Out 


Economic Conserv- 
atism Not Par- 
tialled Out 


Morale-Inferiority 

Morale-Family 

Morale-Law 

Morale-Education 


403 

.420 

184 

.181 

299 

.314 

392 

• 389 


The partial correlation coefficients already 
presented indicate that there are significant associa- 
tions between morale scores and scores on the inferior- 
ity, law, and education scales. That feelings of infe- 
riority and low morale are rather closely associated is 
an important, although not surprising, finding. The 
size of the correlations between morale and inferiority 
may lead one to wonder whether we are really measuring 
two different aspects of personality in these scales. 
There is abmdant evidence in the data to prove that 
the scales do measure different aspects of personality. 

A few of the differences between the correlations of 
these two scales with other personality measures may be 
pointed out. For example, the partial correlation coef- 
ficient between morale and law, other scores being held 
constant, is .314 for 500 men. For the same group the 
inferiority-law partial coefficient, other variables be- 
ing held constant, is -.008. Again for the same group, 
the morale-education partial coefficient is .389, infe- 
riority, family, and education scores being held con- 
stant. The eqxil valent inferiority-education associa- 
tion is -.057. For the controlled sample of unemployed 
women the morale-family partial, three variables being 
held constant, is -.122; the equivalent inferiority- 
family partial is .333. In Chapter VII there is 
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additional evidence to show that these scales correlate 
differently with outside criteria* 

There is also a definite association between 
morale and attitude toward law and legal institutions. 
Although the third order partial coefficient is only 
.514 for 500 men and .246 for 500 women, the size of 
the coefficients varies widely from group to group. In 
the group of high school boys, the third order partial 
coefficient between morale and law is low (.126); this 
association reaches the magnitude of .506 for the men 
in the controlled sample of Txnemployed. This is evi- 
dence of the necessity of maintaining the morale of un- 
employed men if favorable attitudes toward law and le- 
gal institutions are to be maintained. Further evi- 
dence to indicate that unemployment brings morale and 
attitudes toward law into closer association is found 
in the inter correlation between morale and law for the 
older men in the relief group, for whom the intercorre- 
lation is .572. 

The partial correlation coefficients between 
morale and education, three variables being held con- 
stant, are higher in five of six possible comparisons 
than those between morale and law. The only group in 
which the association between morale and law exceeds 
that between morale and education is the controlled 
sample of unemployed males. In a society where the im- 
portance of education in securing advancement and eco- 
nomic security is stressed, and where education is usu- 
ally regarded as a panacea for social ills, it would be 
astonishing indeed if morale and attitude toward educa- 
tion were not associated. It is entirely reasonable to 
expect that the individuals who are most discouraged, 
as indicated by their morale scores,, should place a 
lower value on education than those who still feel con- 
fident that the future will bring realization of de- 
sired goals. In these trying times when millions of 
young people find that high school graduation or aca- 
demic degrees are of little avail in securing employ- 
ment, it is surprising that the unemployed who have 
been tested still approve so generally of education. To 
be sure, the young unemployed persons tested were prob- 
ably to some extent a selected group as regards atti- 
tude toward education, since those who place little 
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value on it would probably not enroll in educational 
classes for the unemployed. 

Table 62 shows that the partial correlation 
coefficients between morale and education are lower for 
the high school controlled sample and the controlled 
sample of unemployed males than for the 500 males, while 
the partial correlation coefficients for the high school 
controlled sample and the controlled sample of unem- 
ployed females are higher than for the 500 females. This 
probably indicates a less close association between mo- 
rale and attitude toward education among college women 
than among college men, since college students comprise 
the bulk of those individuals in the 500 groups who are 
not included in the high school controlled sample and 
the controlled sample of unemployed. It will be re- 
called that there was a statistically significant dif- 
ference between the morale-education intercorrelations 
for men and women in the Sociology I course. 

The partial coefficients between morale and 
family attitudes are slightly higher for males than for 
females. Although singly none of the differences is 
statistically significant, the difference exists for 
the high school controlled sample and the controlled 
sample of unemployed as well as for the 500 groups. The 
intercorrelations for the Sociology I male and female 
groups indicate the existence of the same difference. 
Althoxigh the evidence is not at all conclusive, it sug- 
gests the possibility that discouragement is more read- 
ily reflected in family attitudes for males than for fe- 
males* 


THE INFERIORITY SCALE 


The fourth order multiple correlations 
(^ 2 . 1345 ) ^OT certain groups are: 


500 males ..... .515 
Controlled sample of 
high school males .513 
Controlled sample of 
unemployed males .602 


500 females 536 

Controlled sample of 
high school females .691 
Controlled sample of 
unemployed females .652 



TABLE ei.^IDLTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
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These correlations indicate that there is a definite 
association between variation on inferiority scale 
scores and variation in scores on other scales. The 
standard error of estimate for the group of 500 males 
is 7.21, that for the group of 500 females, 7.09. The 
multiple correlation coefficients of approximately .50 
leave almost three-foiirths of the total variation in 
inferiority scores unaccounted for on the basis of con- 
comitant variation in other scores. 

The multiple regression equations for the six 
groups are: 

500 Males: Inferiority = 23.1709 .5404 mo- 

rale +.0501 family -.0079 law 
- .0568 education 

Controlled sample of Inferiority = 20.6197 +.6193 mo- 
high school males: rale -.0462 family +.0098 law 

+.0128 education 

Controlled sample of Inferiority = 31.2942 +.6370 mo- 
unemployed males: rale +.0615 family -.2533 law 

-.1027 education 

500 females: Inferiority = 23.1798 +.4719 mo-< 

rale +.1761 family -.0884 law 
-.0119 education 

Controlled sample of Inferiority = 16.4080 +.6504 mo- 
hlgh school females: rale +.1894 family +.0572 law 

-.1827 education 

Controlled sample of Inferiority = 18.3410 +.6017 mo- 
unemployed females: rale +.3354 family -.1648 law 

-.1503 education 

These multiple equations have the merit of indicating 
briefly the extent to which scores on the scale mder 
consideration are associated with scores on other 
scales. For our data these equations usually indicate 
the principal relationships that are apparent in the 
partial coefficients, and do so in a form that is often 
more readily comprehended* 
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Any given multiplying coefficient in a regres- 
sion equation will "be identical with the corresponding 
partial correlation coefficient, if the standard devi- 
ations for the predicted variable and the other varia- 
ble in the primary subscript are of the same magnitude 
for the same order of the partial correlations. This 
follows from the equation for obtaining the multiplying 
coefficient: 


_ ^1.23. ..n 

12.34...n“^12.34...Il 02,13. ..n 

Since the standard deviations are frequently 
of about the same magnitude, the multiplying coeffi- 
cients are usually very similar to the partial correla- 
tion coefficients. To illustrate, the multiplying co- 
efficients for the inferiority regression equation are 
compared below with the third-order partial coeffi- 
cients for three groups. 


Association be- Partial Corresponding 

tween Inferior- Correlation Multiplying 

ity and ; Coefficient Coefficient 

Morale .420 .540 

Family .049 .050 

Law -.008 -.008 

Education -.057 -.057 

Controlled Sample of High School Males 

Morale 457 .619 

Family . -.046 -.046 

Law ........ .009 .010 

Education ..... .012 .015 

Controlled Sample of Unemployed Males 

Morale .571 .637 

Family .079 .062 

Law -.280 -.253 

Education -.133 -.103 


The largest difference between partial coefficient and 
multiplying coefficient is that for the high school 
controlled sample on the morale scale score. The dif- 
ference between .457 and .619 is accounted for by the 
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fact that the standard deviation for the inferiority 
scale ( 02.1345 ~ 8.4S22) is larger than that for the 
morale scale ( 01,334 = 6.2148) in the ratio of 1.354 
to 1 . 

Since the standard deviations on the original 
distributions of these two series of scores were almost 
identical, the difference in standard deviations for 
the third order partial coefficients just cited is to 
be ascribed to the fact that a substantially smaller 
proportion of the variation in inferiority scores than 
in morale scores can be accounted for on the basis of 
other scores. The multiple correlation coefficients 
show this same fact. 

The regression equations presented indicate 
that inferiority scores are most closely related to scores 
on the morale scale. The multiplying coefficients for 
the family score are higher for each of the female 
groups than for the male groups. Although none of the 
differences is statistically significant, their con- 
sistency indicates the probable existence of a real 
difference. The association between inferiority score 
and family score is statistically significant for the 
controlled sample of unemployed females. This means 
that for the controlled sample of unemployed females at 
least, and probably for other female groups, there is a 
definite relationship between the extent to which in- 
feriority feelings exist and the degree to which unfa- 
vorable family attitudes are held as measured by the 
scores on these scales. 

The multiplying coefficients and partial cor- 
relations Indicate that there is very little relation- 
ship between inferiority feelings and attitude toward 
law for the groups of 500. The chances are greater than 
98 in 100, however, that an Inverse relationship does 
exist between inferiority score and law score for the 
young unemployed men. Moreover, the multiplying coef- 
ficient for the law scale is somewhat higher for the 
controlled sample of unemployed females than for other 
female groups, which is in accord with the findings for 
the controlled sample of unemployed males. 

It is surprising to find that the presence of 
inferiority feelings is associated with more favorable 
scores on the law scale for the controlled sample of 
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■onemployed men, especially when we recall that poor 
morale Is definitely associated with unfavorable law 
score for that group, and that morale and inferiority 
scores are positively correlated. This means that the 
interrelationship between morale and law and that be- 
tween inferiority and law must have been obscured in 
the intercorrelations presented in Table 59 by the rela- 
tionship that exists between morale and inferiority 
scores. 

Turning to the partial correlations, we find 
confirmation of this assumption. The inter correlation 
(zero order correlation) between morale and law scores 
for the controlled sample of unemployed men is .582; 
when the law score is held constant by partial analysis, 
the morale-law coefficient (ri 4 . 3 ) becomes .622. The 
morale-law coefficient was only slightly reduced by the 
fact that variation in inferiority scores is associated 
inversely with law scores. The inter correlation between 
inferiority and law is +.113; when morale is held con- 
stant by partial analysis (r 24 .i), the coefficient be- 
comes -.291. Obviously the relationship between infe- 
riority score and law score was seriously distorted in 
the Intercorrelation coefficient by the morale-inferi- 
ority association. This Illustrates the utility of par- 
tial correlation analysis in isolating the relationship 
between two variables when that relationship is obscured 
by their associations with a third variable. 

The negative signs for the multiplying coef- 
ficients on the education score in the inferiority mul- 
tiple regression equations are interesting. Neither 
the size of the multiplying regression equations nor 
that of the partial correlation coefficients shown in 
Table 72 demonstrate the existence of a statistically 
significant association between inferiority and educa- 
tion scores. But the negative character of the signs 
in five of six Instances probably means that a slight 
inverse relationship really exists between these varia- 
bles — i.e., that presence of inferiority feelings is as- 
sociated with more favorable attitude toward the value 
of education.^ It is strange that the inverse 

4. In Table 92 are presented data for anolher group ihich in- 
dicates the existence of a similar relationship between Bem- 
reuter’s Nenrotic Tendency Index and our education scale. 
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association is not greater^ since one might suppose on 
a priori grounds that those who feel inferior would at- 
tach most value to education as a means for surmounting 
imagined or real shortcomings. 


THE FmiLY SCALE 

The multiple correlation coefficients of the 
fourth order (R3.1245) i'or the various groups are as 
follows: 


500 males 471 

Controlled sample of 
high school males .521 
Controlled sample of 

unemployed males .408 


500 females .... .491 

Controlled sample of 

high school females .547 
Controlled sample of 

unemployed females .620 


The multiple correlation coefficients for the groups of 
500 are lower than those found to exist on any other 
scale except the economic conservatism. For five of the 
six groups, the multiple correlation coefficients are 
lower than those for morale, inferiority, law, and edu- 
cation scales. 

The standard errors of estimate for the group 
of 500 males and that of 500 females are 8.23 and 9.29, 
respectively. They indicate that the error of predic- 
tion from a multiple regression equation will be large; 
the multiple correlation coefficients for the two groups 
indicate that less than one-fourth of the variability 
in scores on the family scale can be mathematically ac- 
counted for on the basis of associated variation in 
scores on other scales. The larger multiple coeffi- 
cients for the controlled sample of unemployed females 
(.620) can be accounted for on the basis of fourth or- 
der partial correlations, which are always of greater 
magnitude for this group than for the high school fe- 
males and the standard sample of 500. These differenc- 
es, however, are never large enough to be demonstrably 
significant when the statistical test is applied. 

The multiple regression equations for the six 
groups are given below: 
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FAMILY SCORE 


500 males 


Controlled sample of 
high school males 

Controlled sample of 
imemployed males 

500 females 


Controlled sample of 
high school females 

Controlled sample of 
unemployed females 


= 22.1250 +.2279 morale +.0479 
inferiority +.2022 law 
+.0780 education 
= 16.9988 +31.50 morale -.0419 
inferiority +.3245 law 
+.0628 education 
= 25.3710 +.1537 morale +.1008 
inferiority +.1904 law 
+.0768 education 
= 14.7111 +.0875 morale +.2159 
inferiority +.3518 law 
+.0537 education 
= 10.6388 +.1050 morale +.2721 
inferiority +.2309 law 
+.1657 education 
= 10.6999 - .1330 morale +.3346 
inferiority +.4342 law 
+.1767 education 


It is interesting to observe that family score is more 
closely allied with the law score than with morale 
score, especially for women. The fourth order partial 
correlations between law and morale (ra 1^245) are com- 
pared below with the fourth order partials. between fam- 
ily and law scores (r34^i25)- 


Group 


500 males 

Controlled sample of high 
school males ..... 

Controlled sample of unem- 
ployed males 

500 females ....... 

Controlled sample of high 
school females .... 

Controlled samp] e of unem- 
ployed females .... 


^31 . 245 

^34 . 1: 

.181 

.209 

.244 

.314 

.108 

.165 

.073 

.302 

.077 

.192 

-.122 

.393 
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The difference between r 3 i ^245 ^ 34.125 con- 

trolled sample of unemployed females Is statistically 
significant; the difference between the coefficients 
exceeds three times the standard error of their differ- 
ence* The fact that the family-law fourth order par- 
tials are always larger than the family-morale partials 
Indicates the probability that the family-law associa- 
tion is closer; this probability is greater for females* 
A possible explanation of the association lies in a 
transfer of attitudes. Both scales may be reflecting 
impatience with restraints, whether they be those im- 
posed by parents or those imposed by law. The associa- 
tion may also mean that attitudes toward parental au- 
thority conditioned in childhood are somehow transferred 
into attitudes toward law as the maturing individual be- 
comes decreasingly subject to parental control and in- 
creasingly conscious of the controls exercised by law. 

It has already been pointed out that the fam- 
ily-morale partial coefficients are uniformly higher, 
and the family-inferiority partial coefficients are 
uniformly lower for males than for females. The fourth 
order partial coefficients between family score and ed- 
ucation (r 35 ^i 24 ) are small and do not indicate the ex- 
istence of a sex difference in this association. 


THE LAW SCALE 


The multiple correlations of the fourth order 
(^^ 4 . 1235 ) follows: 


500 males ..... .558 

Controlled sample of 

high school males .566 
Controlled sample of 

unemployed males . 648 


500 females ..... .573 
Controlled sample of 

high school females .572 
Controlled sample of 

memployed females .682 


There is little evidence in these coefficients to indi- 
cate the existence of a sex difference in the extent to 
which law scores are associated with the totality of 
variation in other scales. The standard errors of es- 
timate for the 500 males and 500 females are 8.50 and 
7.97, respectively. The size of the multiple correlation 
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coefficients -indicates that about one-third of the va- 
riation in the scores on the law scale can be accounted 
for in the multiple regression equations for the groups 
of 500, and that the proportion Is higher for the con- 
trolled samples of unemployed, for which slightly more 
than two-fifths of the variation can be accoimted for 
on the basis of other scores. The multiple correlation 
coefficients for five of the six groups are larger for 
the law scale than for any other scale except morale. 

The multiple regression equations for the 
six groups are as follows: 


LAW SCORE 


500 males 


Controlled sample of 
high school males 

Controlled sample of 
unemployed males 


= 14. 6838+. 4086 morale -.0081 in- 
feriority +.2160 family 
+.1088 education 

= 12.8158+.1574 morale +.0083 in- 
feriority +.3038 family 
+.2892 education 

= 21.4163+.6241 morale -.3096 in- 
feriority +.1430 family 
+.0862 education 


500 females 


Controlled sample of 
high school females 

Controlled sample of 
unemployed females 


15.1643+.2530 morale -.0798 in- 
feriority +.2592 family 
+.2501 education 
15.8493 +.1621 morale +.0568 
Inferiority +.1597 family 
+.2654 education 
8.0254 +.2339 morale -.1347 
inferiority +.3557 family 
+.3170 education 


The associations between law scores and mo- 
rale, inferiority, and family scores have already been 
discussed. The size of the coefficients indicates that 
the association between attitude toward law and morale 
is probably not as pronounced among high school students 
as among other groups In the standard samples. The in- 
verse relationship between attitude toward law and pres- 
ence of inferiority feelings among the controlled 
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samples of unemployed Has "been pointed out. The par- 
tial correlation coefficients between law score and 
score on the education scale (r 45 .i 23 ) 3-^® s.s follows: 


500 males ..... .108 

Controlled sample of 

high school males .295 
Controlled sample of 

unemployed males .101 


500 females .... .266 

Controlled sample of 

high school females .287 
Controlled sample of 

unemployed females .315 


It will be observed that the association between law 
and education scores is closer for the 500 female group 
than for the 500 males. This relationship holds for 
the controlled sample of -unemployed females, but not 
for the high school groups. It cannot be demonstrated 
that the sex difference is statistically significant. 
The test of the reality of associations of this kind 
which are not of sufficient magnitude to meet the test 
of significant difference must be whether the same re- 
lationship is found by other research workers who use 
this or similar instr-uments. Although such differences 
may be due to chance errors in sampling, many of them 
are more likely to be reflections of genuine relation- 
ships. 


THE EDUCATION SCALE 


The multiple correlation coefficients measur- 
ing the association between education scores and the 
totality of associated variation in other scores 
(R5.1234) follows: 


500 males .551 

Controlled sample of 

high school males .527 
Controlled sample of 

-unemployed males .536 


500 females ..... .516 
Controlled sample of 

hi gh school females .615 
Controlled sample of 

unemployed females .674 


The standard errors of estimate for the groups of 500 
males and 500 females are 8.12 and 8.36, respectively. 
The moderate size of the multiple correlation coeffi- 
cients indicates that about two- thirds of the variabilit 
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in education scores cannot "be accounted for on the ba- 
sis of co-variation in other scales. 

The multiple regression equations for various 
groups are as follows: 


EDUCATION SCORE 


500 males 


Controlled sample of 
high school males 

Controlled sample of 
unemployed males 


= 18.8960 +.5025 morale -.0572 
inferiority +.0821 family 
+.1072 law 

= 14.2899 +.5172 morale +.0112 
inferiority +.0621 family 
+.3009 law 

= 22.5260 +.5087 morale -.1723 
inferiority +.0792 family 
+.1183 law 


500 females 


Controlled sample of 
high school females 

Controlled sample of 
unemployed females 


18.7932 +.2997 morale -.0572 
inferiority +.0821 family 
+.2829 law 

-9.6817 +.4769 morale +.2124 
inferiority +.1340 family 
+ • 3103 law 

15.2061 +.3826 morale -.1213 
inferiority +.1430 family 
+.3131 law 


The associations of greatest interest revealed in these 
regressions equations are those between education and 
morale score. The pronounced difference between the 
male and female groups of 500 in the size of the morale 
regression coefficient, and the reversal of this sex 
difference for high school groups, is interesting. The 
explanation of this difference lies in the fact that 
the education score is more closely related to the mo- 
rale score for men in the university groups and for men 
in the unemployed group than for females in the same 
groups. The university and unemployed groups consti- 
tute the bulk of the groups of 500. It seems probable 
then that attitude toward the value of education is more 
closely related to morale among university men than 
among university women, and that the Inverse is true 
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for the general run of high school students. A much 
greater proportion of first and second-year university 
men than of university women are preparing for entrance 
into professional schools, and completion of certain 
specified courses is the major requirement for attain- 
ment of that goal. Hence their estimates of the value 
of education, varying as they probably do with the ex- 
tent of their success in meeting these requirements, 
will be closely related to their future plans. 

Discouragement concerning the probability of 
reaching desired goals shoxild be reflected in morale 
scores, since this is essentially what the morale scale 
is designed to measure. If this thesis is correct, the 
same tendency for the education score to vary more 
closely with the morale score among men than among wo- 
men should be apparent in high schools, which are almost 
exclusively college preparatory institutions and in 
which scholastic requirements are fairly rigid. In the 
University of Minnesota High School, where these condi- 
tions are met, morale scores are much more closely re- 
lated to school achievement among boys than among girls. 

The higher association between education 
score and law score among the female group of 500 and 
the controlled sample of unemployed females than among 
corresponv^ing male groups is worth noting. The sex dif- 
ference among high school students is negligible. 

A second important fact is evident when the 
multiplying coefficient for morale score in the educa- 
tion regression equation is compared for males with the 
multiplying coefficient for education score in the mo- 
rale regression eqixation. Multiplying coefficient for: 


Education Score 
in Morale Re- 
gression Equa- 
tion 


Morale Score in 
Education Re- 
gression Equa- 
tion 


500 males 

Controlled sample of 
high school males . . . 
Controlled sample of 
unemployed males . . . 


.3011 

.5025 

.1955 

.3172 

,2436 

.5087 
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Tills Indicates that the morale score is much 
more important in predicting the education score than 
is the education score in predicting morale score* The 
score of major importance in predicting morale is that 
on the inferiority scale; the inferiority score is of 
secondary importance in predicting education score, and 
the sign in the multiplying coefficient is negative for 
two of the male groups. This association of morale 
score with education score made the inferiority-educa- 
tion intercorrelation coefficients deceptive, "because 
these intercorrelations were reflecting primarily the 
association between morale and inferiority, together 
with the association of morale with education score. 

Let us compare the intercorrelation between education 
and inferiority scores (rsa) with the first order par- 
tial coefficient in which morale is held constant 

(^52 . 1 ) • 


^52 ^ 52^1 


500 males 224 -.053 

Controlled sample of high school males .2S6 .008 

Controlled sample of imemployed males . .148 -.167 

500 females .216 -.011 


Controlled sample of high school females .251 -.144 
Controlled sample of unemployed females .259 -.106 

The change in magnitude and sign for the cor- 
relation when morale score is held constant reflects the 
effects of the morale-inferiority interdependence, to- 
gether with the morale-education interdependence. 

The partial correlation coefficient of the 
fourth order between morale and education (ri 5 ^ 234 ) can- 
not reveal the difference between the dependence of edu- 
cation score on morale score and the dependence of mo- 
rale score on education score. The values of the par- 
tial coefficients occupy mid-positions between the val- 
ues of the multiplying coefficients for education score 
in the morale regression equation and the values of the 
multiplying coefficient for morale score in the educa- 
tion regression equation. 
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SUMMARY 

The morale scale yields highest Intercorrela- 
tions with other scales. The partial coefficients of 
the fourth order, the multiple correlation coefficients, 
and the regression equations all indicate morale to be 
the most generalized of the traits measured. The eco- 
nomic conservatism scale yields lowest intercorrela- 
tions, and the foiirth order partial coefficients were 
found not to differ significantly from zero for the 
standard group of 500 males. Morale and economic con- 
servatism scores were more closely associated in the two 
unemployed groups than in other groups. The morale-law 
association was also found to be closer among the unem- 
ployed. 

Inferiority scores correlated higher with mo- 
rale scores than with scores on any other scale- The 
relationship is also revealed in the regression equa- 
tions and in the fourth order partial coefficients. The 
inferiority-family score association was found to be 
closer for females than for males by the same criteria. 
Although the intercorrelations indicated the possibility 
of a slight positive relationship between inferiority 
and law scores, the fourth order partial coefficients 
and the regression equations indicate that the true re- 
lationship is a slight negative one. 

The family-morale association was found to be 
consistently higher, and the family-law association was 
found to be consistently lower among males than among 
females. 

Education scores were found to be more close- 
ly related to morale scores among university men than 
among university women. This relationship did not pre- 
vail in other groups. Education scores varied inverse- 
ly with Inferiority scores. 
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SCALES RELATED TO OTHER VARIABLES HAVING 
SOME BEARING UPON THEIR VALIDITY 


It appears from the evidence presented that 
the method of internal consistency, as applied in this 
study, has produced short scales of reasonahle relia- 
hility. According to some, the test of internal con- 
sistency produces scales in which the items are ipso 
facto valid, although it cannot he determined just what 
trait the scale is measuring. 

In an effort to validate the scales in the 
more usual sense of the term, the authors have collected 
two types of information: the Information on the face 
sheet (see the appendix), and^the scores on tests de- 
vised by others and given similar names. 

The interpretations of the relationships on 
the basis of the face sheet information is inevitably 
rendered difficult by possible factors of selection 
which affect the composition of the various groups. 

These factors are particularly difficult to evaluate 
for the day and evening classes. While these groups do 
not differ strikingly from the general population with 
respect to father ^s occupation, intelligence, or size 
of family, their Interest in education is in itself a 
selective factor, the influence of which cannot be de- 
termined for these groups as well as it can be for typ- 
ical high school and university populations. To avoid 
being misled by possible selective effects, most com- 
parisons will be made within groups, and reliance will 
be chiefly placed on consistency of relations from 
group to group. The statistical labor involved in re- 
lating six scales to the many items on the face sheet 
also influenced the decision to rely on consistency of 
mean trends, a procedure that has ample justification 
when as many groups are involved as are in this study. 
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The groups analyzed in this chapter are the high school 
seniors, the university sophomores, the day classes, 
and the evening classes. The last-mentioned group has 
been divided into three subgroups on the basis of em- 
ployment status, not only for a better evaluation of 
trends but also for the purpose of observing whether 
unemployment may have particularly adverse effects when 
other unfavorable factors are present. Some items will 
be observed to be inapplicable to the high school and 
university groups; hence these groups will not appear 
in certain tables. 

It will be observed that in many of the com- 
parisons the number of cases in certain categories is 
small. This is inevitable from the nature of many of 
the factors considered, i.e., separation of the parents 
and over-ageness. While the matching technique is usu- 
ally a preferable means of detecting relationships, the 
use of this method would have reduced the number too 
much in most instances to prove practicable. Prior to 
the analysis it was unknown which factors needed to be 
controlled, and a much larger number of cases would 
have been necessary to make it possible to control them 
by matching after they were detected. 

The authors* primary purpose in the investiga- 
tion discussed in this chapter was to detect broad, gen- 
eral trends. A more exact, quantitative statement of 
the extent of these relationships must await research 
designed more specifically to meet these particular 
problems. 

Scores on each of the six personality scales 
were related to each of the variables on the face sheet. 
This analysis yielded more tables than can be included 
in this chapter. Every relationship was carefully stud- 
ied, but only those are presented here that were con- 
sistent from group to group or that presented a con- 
sistent trend within a group. No tables showing con- 
sistent trends within a group or between groups have 
been omitted. The tables omitted show no relationship 
between the variable and scores on the personality 
scales . 

Variables showing no consistent relationship 
were: parental occupation (with the exception of the 
farming group) , most experienced occupation, size of 
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sibsiiip> and special type of education. 'A fact that 
increased the authors* faith in the relationships un- 
covered was the rarity of unfavorable mean scores in 
the unpublished tables as high as 55, even when N was 
so small that chance had a maximum opportunity to oper- 
ate. When scores of 55 or larger appear for variables 
in retained tables and are consistently unfavorable 
from group to group, the probability of a chance explan- 
ation is exceedingly remote. 


CERTAINTY OF MAINTAINING OR 
OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT 

Item 23: If you are employed, how certain 
are you that your employment will last through the com- 
ing year? 

Yery certain Certain Uncertain Very uncertain 

Item 24: If you are unemployed, how certain 
are you that you will find a position this year? 

Very certain Certain Uncertain Very uncertain 

Items 23 and 24 were included primarily to 
relate them to scores on the morale scale. The rela- 
tionship for men of the various degrees of certainty to 
morale scores is shown in Table 63. The morale scale 
validates itself well against this criterion. Not only 
is there no exception to the fact that the very uncer- 
tain position yields more unfavorable (higher) scores 
than the very certain position but the scores for most 
groups tend to increase steadily from very certain to 
certain to uncertain to very mcertain . The major ex- 
ceptions to the trend within each group are provided by 
the part-time employed in evening classes and the unem- 
ployed day classes. While the part-time group is con- 
sidered in evaluating the data given in this chapter, 
it will be evident that they constitute a peculiar 
group, sometimes following the trend of the employed, 
sometimes of the unemployed, sometimes being more af- 
fected than the unemployed. In some instances full-time 
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employment is desired, and certainty of continuing on 
a part-time Isasis may well produce feelings of dis- 
coxaragement and insecurity; in other instances part- 
time employment may be exactly what is desired at the 
moment. Such heterogeneity within a group will tend to 
reduce differences. The differences which are slight 
here between the unemployed of the evening and day 
classes also rian through the data. A possible explana- 
tion for this is that the lanemployed of the evening 
classes are somewhat older on the average, and a small- 
er proportion are residing at home. Such a group will 
be more liable to possess feelings of Insecurity. 

The variation of morale with feelings of oc- 
cupational security is convincing evidence of the valid- 
ity of the morale scale. Table 63 well exemplifies the 
tendency of scores on all scales to vary together in 
relation to outside criteria. The differences are not 
as large and consistent for other scales as for morale, 
but they are clearly present. For all scales there are 
96 mean scores (4 groups, 4 degrees of certainty, and 6 
scales) in Table 63. Since there are 6 scales and 4 
groups, there are 24 most favorable and 24 least favor- 
able scores distributed among the four categories of 
certainty. In the very uncertain category there are 16 
of the least favorable scores and only one of the most 
favorable — the mean inferiority score for the part-time 
group. In the very certain category there are 9 of the 
most favorable and none of the least favorable scores. 

If the very certain and certain categories in 
Table 63 are combined, there are 18 of the most favora- 
ble and 4 of the least favorable mean scores. As usu- 
al, the principal exceptions (3 of 4) are provided by 
the part-time employed group. Among the full-time em- 
ployed and unemployed evening school groups, all the 
most favorable and none of the least favorable mean 
scores were associated with the two certain categories. 
There was only one exception for the day school unem- 
ployed for whom the family score was poorest for those 
who expressed certainty of finding ^employment. 

Combining the very uncertain and uncertain 
categories, we find 20 of the poorest scores and 6 of 
the best in these categories. Of the 6 most favorable 
scores, 3 were made by the part-time employed and 3 by 
the day school -unemployed. 
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TABLE 6 5. -MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES AND CERTAINTT OF 
MAINTAINING OR OBTAINING MPLOIMENT WITHIN A YEAR 
FOR SINGLE MALES 


Certainty of 

Employment 

N 

Mo- 

rale 

Infe- 

rior- 

ity 

Fam- 

ily 

Law 

Eco- 

nomic 

Con- 

serv- 

atism 

Ed-uca- 

tion 



EVENING CLASSES 




Employed Full Time 







Very certain 

41 

44*63 

45.32 

49.46 

49.07 

50.98 

43.05 

Certain 

67 

47.99 

49.82 

49.61 

50.24 

49.93 

43.34 

Uncertain 

57 

53.84 

54.38 

51.14 

54.32 

52.73 

47.57 

Very -uncertain 

6 

53.67 

50.50 

55.00 

61.00 

58.50 

46.50 

Employed Part Time 







Very certain 

4 

53.50 

53.00 

48.50 

61.00 

54,25 

53.00 

Certain 

4 

47.25 

57.50 

47.75 

54.25 

61.00 

44.00 

Uncertain 

20 

48.55 

53.95 

51.10 

49.30 

53.90 

50.40 

Very uncertain 

11 

63.09 

50.45 

51,45 

54.45 

59.27 

52.45 

UnLemployed 








Very certain 

2 

40.50 

46.60 

49.00 

48.00 

50.50 

37.50 

Certain 

15 

45.60 

45.87 

43.87 

45.00 

51.67 

49.20 

Uncertain 

34 

53.97 

51-06 

51.55 

48.00 

57.50 

to 

o 

00 

Yerj nncertain 

18 

57.59 

50.44 

54.78 

57.28 

58.06 

53.28 


DAT CLASSES (UNEMPLOYED) 




Unemployed 








Very certain 

8 

48.00 

49.50 

56.63 

51.50 

55,00 

47.50 

Certain 

7 

46.29 

46.71 

54.14 

60.14 

55.14 

47.57 

Uncertain 

77 

49.84 

49.47 

49.36 

46.69 

51.49 

50.14 

Very micertain 

20 

58.50 

60.35 

51.70 

53.70 

55.75 

55.80 
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Table 64 presents similar data for females. 

The same trends are present but the best discrimination 
often appears between the certain and uncertain rather 
than between the extreme categories. Combining the 
very certain and certain categories, we find that the 
most favorable scores are associated with one of the two 
certain categories in 21 instances and the least favor- 
able scores in 9 instances. The least favorable scores 
are associated with one of the two uncertain categories 
in 15 Instances, while the most favorable scores are so 
associated in 3 instances. None of the exceptions to 
complete consistency as between the certain and uncer- 
tain categories occurs on the morale or inferiority 
scales and only one on the family scale. - 

These findings indicate that there is a gener- 
al factor running through the six scales which is more 
generalized and pervasive for men. This general factor 
may be morale or something closely related, since the 
uncorrected multiple R of four scales (excluding the 
economic conservatism) with morale is .73 for men, .65 
for women. That the general factor is more effective 
for men than for women is indicated by both methods of 
analysis. These results do more than illustrate the 
potency of the general factor. They raise again the 
problem of what accounts for the co-variation in rela- 
tionships. While the hypothesis which we are present- 
ing was not derived until the remaining data given in 
this chapter had been studied, it will be presented at 
this point in order to facilitate the integration of 
this material. In brief, the data rather strongly sug- 
gest that the general factor is the adjustment of the 
individual to his particular circumstances. In prac- 
tically every instance where ^one is entitled to assume 
that a certain group is maladjusted, there the scores 
on all or nearly all the scales tend to deviate in the 
unfavorable direction. Since occupational insecurity is 
symptomatic of poor adjustment, the data Just discussed 
are good evidence for this hypothesis. 
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TABLE 64. -MEM ATTITUDE SCORES AND TO CERTAINTY OF 
MAINTAINING OR OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT WITHIN A 
YEAR FOR SINGLE FEMALES 


Certainty of 
Employment 

N 

Mo- 

rale 

Infe- 

rior- 

ity 

Fam- 

ily 

Law 

Eco- 

nomic 

Con- 

serv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 



EVENING CLASSES 




Employed Full Time 








Very certain 

63 

47.48 

51.21 

51.79 

48.87 

51.89 

48.63 

Certain 

133 

48.90 

50.92 

50.79 

47.57 

49.24 

48.22 

Uncertain 

67 

51.54 

52.33 

51.06 

48.09 

50.40 

49.70 

Very uncertain 

31 

54.52 

54.26 

56.23 

51.81 

50.71 

48.03 

Employed Part Time 








Very certain 

6 

48.33 

50.33 

50.53 

52.33 

53.50 

52.83 

Certain 

8 

45.00 

45.25 

51.26 

47.38 

44.00 

46.75 

Uncertain 

35 

53.83 

55.80 

52.29 

50.11 

52.94 

50.31 

Very uncertain 

14 

51.86 

57.64 

50.93 

46.93 

50.86 

45.07 

Unemployed 








Very certain 

9 

55.33 

46.56 

54.00 

52.56 

46.44 

55.89 

Certain 

22 

45.55 

47.36 

50.36 

44.73 

50.59 

47.93 

Uncertain 

121 

54.91 

52.36 

51.66 

49.33 

51.46 

50.80 

Very uncertain 

56 

54.16 

53.21 

52.59 

51.11 

49.95 

49.27 


DAY 

CLASSES 

(UNEMPLOYED) 




Unemployed 








Veiy certain 

6 

47.17 

45.50 

49.83 

44.83 

51.60 

53.00 

Certain 

17 

49.59 

48.35 

46.35 

48.47 

49.41 

50.47 

Uncertain 

122 

51.65 

51.36 

50.34 

46.26 

51.38 

50.71 

Very uncertain 

36 

53.83 

55.08 

50.00 

46.31 

52.75 

49.53 


OVER-AGENESS 

In the school system over-ageness is almost 
s:>T3onymous with retardation and is generally accepted 
as evidence of educational maladjustment^ if not of more 
generalized maladjustment. Tables 65 to 70 give the 


TABLE 65. -MORALE SCORES AND AGE 
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TABLE 66,-IlIFERIORITY SCORES AND AGE 
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*Note the higher scores older age categoiy. 



TABLE 67. -FAMILY SCORES AND AGE 
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*Note the higher scores in the oldest age category. Data for women show, no relationship to age. 



TABLE 69 . -ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM SCORES AND AGE 
(single males only.)* 
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*Note the higher ecorea in the oldest age categoiy. Data for woraen show no relationship to age. 
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personality scale scores "by the. age groupings appropri- 
ate for each group. It will be noted that as soon as 
the age which is characteristic of a group is exceeded, 
the morale scores of the men begin to deviate in the 
unfavorable direction. (Table 65) The scores of those 
in the evening and day classes increase after the age 
of 50 is reached. Not only does the mere fact of over- 
ageness suggest poor adjustment, but it is highly prob- 
able that, on the average, men over 30 who find it nec- 
essary to continue their formal education are not occu- 
pationally adjusted. University sophomore men of 23 
and over tend to possess poorer morale as do high 
school seniors over 18. Among both these groups there 
can be little argument that over-ageness contributes to 
poor adjustment. Since morale is most heavily loaded 
for the general factor of adjustment, the scores on 
other scales cannot be expected to show the trend to 
the same extent. Morale and economic conservatism 
scores show the most pronounced relationships in con- 
junction with unemployment. For men it is not so pro- 
nounced on the inferiority scale; for women it is more 
pronounced than on the other scales. The trend is near- 
ly absent from the family scale, but the law and econom- 
ic conservatism scales exhibit it clearly, so far as 
men are concerned, the high school seniors being the on- 
ly exception on the law scale. The attitude toward edu- 
cation of over-age men is quite clearly unfavorable. The 
trend is again absent among women. 

The sex difference noted above is so consist- 
ent throughout the data that it can scarcely be attrib- 
uted to chance. Apparently, within limits, over-ageness 
is not a factor in women* s adjustment to the educational 
situation at the levels dealt with here. It may well 
be that women* s adjustment is more closely related to 
social success, and that over-ageness, within limits, 
is apt to be an advantage, if anything, in social situ- 
ations. 


PREVIOUS EDUCATION 

Previous education was analyzed in relation 
to scores on the various scales. The most consistent 
associations were evident for males on the morale, law. 
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and economic conservatism scales. The data for these 
three scales are presented in Table 71. In every group 
the mean score for men with from 13 to 16 years of edu- 
cation is more favorable than that for men with eighth- 
grade education or less. The differences are particu- 
larly marked on the law scale^ but are striking on the 
economic conservatism scale also. The morale scores 
show the same trend, but the differences are of much 
smaller magnitude. Presumably those with less educa- 
tion find themselves under a handicap when they compete 
for employment with those who are better trained, and 
to that extent are maladjusted. That they are usually 
handicapped in the school situation is fairly certain. 
The data, therefore, may be interpreted as favoring the 
adjustment hypothesis. 


PARENTAL OCCUPATION 

The only consistently appreciable relation de- 
tected between parental occupation and scores on the 
scales was a tendency for farmers’ sons to score unfa- 
vorably, particularly in the evening and day classes, 
where such men are probably compelled to rely chiefly 
on their own financial resources (See Table 7S) . This 
tendency is least evident among high school seniors, for 
whom the conservatism and education scales are the only 
ones to reveal higher scores for farmers sons. Uni- 
versity men score unfavorably on three scales — law, 
economic conservatism, and education. Unemployed farm- 
ers’ sons in the day classes deviate in the unfavorable 
direction on the morale, law, conservatism, and educa- 
tion scales, the unemployed of the evening classes on 
all scales except education, the part-time employed on 
all scales and the full-time employed on the morale, 
law, and economic conservatism scales. These differ- 
ences are generally most pronounced in the unemployed 
and part-time groups, where transition from a rural to 
an urban environment in conjunction with xmemployment 
will raise many problems of adjustment for the individ- 
ual. Dissatisfaction with the present economic system 
manifest among farmers’ sons in all groups is of par- 
ticular interest in the light of present efforts to 
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TABLE 71.-M0RfiLE, LAW, AND ECONOMC CONSER7ATISM 
SCORES AND PREVIOUS EDUCATION 

(Single males only.) 


Previous 

Education 

Morale 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

N 

8th grade 

or 

less 

EVENING CLASSES 
Employed Pull Time 
53.12 58.77 

57.29 

17 

9-12 . . 

. < 


47.55 

50.40 

50.34 

120 

13-16 . . 

• • 


48.41 

45.47 

49.41 

17 

8th grade 

or 

less 

Emplqyed Part Time 
54.25 63.38 

56.50 

8 

9-12 . . 

. , 


52.18 

54.36 

49.39 

28 

13-16 . . 

• - 

. . . . 

50,50 

48.50 

47.00 

6 

8th grade 

or 

less 

Unemployed 

51.50 61.25 

56.28 

4 

9-12 . . 

. 4 

1 • • 1 

52.52 

64.70 

50.18 

66 

13-16 . . 

• • 

. . . . 

49.67 

57.83 

50.33 

6 

8th grade 

or 

less 

DAI CLASSES (DMEStPLOYED) 
66,00 66.00 

60.00 

1 

9-12 . . 

• . 


. 50.49 

52.81 

48.58 

106 

13-16 . . 

• • 

. . . . 

51.42 

47.95 

46.16 

19 

8th grade 

or 

less 

ALL GASES 

53.65 60.57 

56.90 

50 

9-12 . . 

. . 

> • . < 

49.95 

52.43 

49.64 

320 

13-16 . . 

• • 


50.02 

48.38 

47.94 

48 


alleviate agricultural distress. These data for farm- 
ers^ sons are given in Table 72 , where the scores are 
to be evaluated by relating them to the standard mean 
of 50 on all scales. 
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TABLE 72, 

.-ATTITODE SCORES IN THE VARIOUS GROUPS 
FOR FARMERS' SONS 


H 

Morale 

Inferi- 
ority Family Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

18 

53.44 

EVENING CLASSES 
Snployed Full Time 
49.67 51.78 53.39 

56.56 

39.50 

5 

57.60 

Employed Part Time 
55.80 53.80 59.40 

62.80 

55.00 

2 

62.50 

Unemployed 

63.00 55.50 58.50 

62.00 

43.00 

3 

55.00 

DAY CLASSES (UNEMPLOIED) 
48.00 51.67 59.00 

54.53 

55.33 

8 

51.00 

UNIVERSITI 

51.25 49.37 56.25 

55.25 

56.38 

4 

46.75 

HIGH SCHOOL 

48.50 49.75 49.50 

59.75 

52.50 


HOME CONDITIONS 

Tile remaining face sheet data to he presented 
in this chapter relate to parental or home conditions, 
and their associations with scores on the various 
scales. Does the individual live at home? Are the par- 
ents living together or separated? Is the father de- 
ceased, retired, employed, or unemployed? Is the mother 
deceased, a housewife^ employed, or unemployed? How are 
marriage, the possession of children, and divorce re- 
lated to scores among the evening and day school unem- 
ployed groups? Frequent sex differences made it advis- 
able to present the data for the sexes separately. Group 
differences also are evident. 

Nonresidence at home raises certain problems 
of adjustment for a young person. Table 75 shows that 
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in e¥ery group the morale and law mean scores were con- 
sistently higher for males not residing at home. Note 
also the general increase in the difference from the 
employed to the unemployed groups. Family, inferior- 
ity, and economic conservatism scores were higher in 
four of the five groups for men not residing at home. 

The economic conservatism scores average almost one a 
half sigmas above the standard mean for the 15 cases in 
the part-time and unemployed evening groups not resid- 
ing at home. Group differences hut no general differ- 
ence appear on the education scale in association with 
home residence. 

In Table 74 similar data are presented for 
women. Favorable scores are as frequent for females 
not living at home as for those at home, considering 
all groups and scales. For four of the five groups, 
inferiority and education scores are actually better 
for those not at home, but on the family scale the 
trend is consistent with that for men, four of the five 
groups yielding less favorable scores for those not at 
home. University women not residing at home made a dis- 
tinctly unfavorable mean score on the law scale (58.00 
N 13), but employed and unemployed women residing else- 
where than at home made slightly better mean scores on 
the law scale. 

The fact that for men over-ageness, non-home 
residence, and the difficulty of adjusting to urban 
life on the part of farmers^ sons affect personality 
adversely raises the problem of whether any one of the 
factors is primarily responsible for the differences 
noted, since all three may be associated. Consider the 
relationship of home residence and personality scores, 
lone of the 7 unemployed cases (Table 73) is a farmer ^s 
son. Among this group age is not a factor in producing 
unfavorable scores until 30 is reached; and only 2 of 
the 7 cases reach this level. Non-home residence plus 
unemployment, the two factors implying that the indi- 
vidual is thrown on his own resources, definitely pro- 
duce unfavorable personality effects. 

Nor is age a factor in the comparisons of the 
part-time and full-time employed. Only 4 of the 32 
full-time employed are not living at home. Only one of 
the 8 part-time employed is 30 years of age. Both the 
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TABLE 75.-ATTITTIDE SCORES AMD HOBiffi RESIDENCE 
FOR SINGLE MALES IN EVENING CLASSES 


Eco- 

nomic 

Infe- Con- 

Mo- rior— Fam- serv- EJdnca- 

N rale ity ily Law ation tion 


Non-farmers ’ sons 
not residing at 

home 18 

Farmers * sons not 
residing at 
home 14 


Non-farmers * sons 
not residing at 
home . . . . , 4 

Farmers * sons not 
residing at 
home 4 


Employed Full Time 

48,28 49.39 51.11 

54.71 50.86 52.29 

Employed Part Time 


55.89 52.78 43,33 

55.14 58.64 41.86 

61.25 54.50 

62.75 55.50 


52.75 48.75 50.00 49.00 

58.00 54.75 56.50 62.75 


part-time employed and ttie full-time employed groups 
include farmers^ and non-farmers^ sons in about equal 
numbers. Table 75 shows the relationship for each of 
these groups. It is clear that the association between 
unfavorable scores and non-home residence noted in Ta- 
ble 73 for these groups is largely due to the presence 
of farmers* sons. This is particularly the case with 
the employed group. In other words ^ when circiimstances 
are relatively favorable, as when an individual is em- 
ployed, it takes a combination of two factors — ^non-home 
residence and the difficulty of making an adjustment 
from rural to urban environment — to produce a generally 
poor adjustment. Non-home residence, in Itself, does 
not appear to condition personality unfavorably. Since 
scores for women showed no relationship here, it was 
not considered necessary to analyze them further. 

The frequent lack of relationship between 
home residence and scores for women and the very 
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frequent association between unfavorable scores and 
non-home residence for men may reflect a double stand- 
ard in home supervision and discipline. The daughter 
living at home is often restricted in her freedom to 
entertain^ to determine when she shall return from so- 
cial engagements, to choose her friends, to be free 
from interrogation concerning her social activities. 
Such freedom is more commonly denied daughters than 
sons, and may account for the more frequent unfavorable 
scores among those residing at home. 

TABLE 76. -ATTITUDE SCORES AND SEPARATION OF 
PARENTS FOR SINGLE FEMALES 


Economic 


Status of 

Parents 

N 

Infer!- Fam- 
Morale ority ily 

Law 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 




ETENING CLASSES 







Employed Full Time 



Togelher 

179 

50.88 

52.16 51.92 

48.99 

50.17 

49.28 

Separated 

IZ 

60.83 

48.75 49.17 

55.08 

51.75 

51.67 




Employed Fart Time 



Together 

43 

51.21 

54.19 50.56 

50.33 

52.65 

49.47 

Separated 

2 

52.50 

47.00 59.60 

51.50 

49.00 

52.00 




Unemployed 




Together 

163 

53.67 

51.76 51.54 

48. 8^ 

50.97 

50.95 

Separated 

12 

58.42 

54.67 54.17 

52.42 

52.17 

53.08 



DAY 

CLASSKS (TMIPLOrED) 



Together 

165 

51.55 

51.19 51.02 

47.25 

51.76 

51,78 

Separated 

12 

58.17 

53.85 52.00 

48.53 

52.42 

50.75 




UNIVERSITY 




Together 

158 

48.82 

48.71 48.18 

50.67 

49.08 

49.80 

Separated 

5 

52.80 

53.00 60.60 

54.20 

50.60 

59.40 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Together 

281 

50.02 

52.42 

49.57 

47,26 

50.21 

47.38 

Separated 

16 

59.38 

57.25 

55.06 

51,15 

47.81 

55.13 
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TABLE 

77. -ATTITUDE SCORES AND SEPARATION 

OF THE PARENTS 

(Males only.) 


Status of 
Parents 

H 

InTeri- Fam- 

Morale ority Uy Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

Together 

106 

48.76 

EVENING CLASSES 

Employed Full Time 

49.84 48.95 50.98 

51.37 

45.64 

Separated 

3 

55.00 

48.00 50.33 51.33 

51.67 

49.67 

Together 

Z7 

54.19 

Employed Part Time 

49.18 50.52 50-52 

55.22 

52.41 

Separated 

1 

68.00 

50.86 65.00 66.00 

63.00 

43.00 

Together 

55 

51.31 

Unemployed 

50.17 49.89 49.82 

55.23 

50.55 

Separated 

3 

59.33 

51.14 47.33 55.83 

49.86 

58.67 

Together 

100 

DAY 

50.18 

GLASSES (DSEMPLOTED) 
49.07 49.73 48.09 

52.56 

50.04 

Separated 

4 

42.50 

46.50 49.75 46.75 

44.00 

49.50 

Together 

139 

48.85 

UNIVERSITY 

47.66 49.73 50.93 

48.60 

50.06 

Separated 

8 

53.50 

46.50 51.14 57.88 

42.88 

54.38 

Together 

266 

49.38 

HICH SCHOOL 

50.41 49.92 50.88 

50.82 

48.42 

Separated 

16 

47.56 

50.88 51.88 50.94 

48.38 

47.81 
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How is separation of the parents related to 
scores on the various scales? Tables 76 and 77 give 
the mean scores of those whose parents are separated 
in comparison with the scores of those whose parents 
are living together,^ Inspection of the tables shows 
a marked sex difference. Separation of the parents is 
much more closely associated with unfavorable scores 
among females. Of 36 mean scores for women in 6 groups, 
29 are less favorable when parents were separated than 
when parents were together. Five of the 7 exceptions 
are furnished by the two employed groups. In 5 groups 
the morale scores are poorer for women whose parents 
were separated, and are particularly bad in the two un- 
employed groups and in the high school group, the mean 
morale score exceeding 58 in each of the three instanc- 
es. For all 6 female groups, the law scores are also 
higher among those whose parents were separated. Family, 
inferiority, law, education, and conservatism .scores al- 
so suffer; on each scale the scores of those whose par- 
ents were separated are higher in 4 or 5 female groups. 

Considering all male groups and all scales, 
separation of the parents does not seem to have p^*o- 
nounced effects; in 22 cases where parents were separ- 
ated and in 14 where parents were living together, the 
score is higher. Three scales, however — morale, family 
and law — do show rather pronounced and consistent dif- 
ferences. In 4 of the 6 groups the group whose parents 
were separated had the most tmfavorable score on the mo- 
rale scale, and in 5 of the 6 on the family and law 
scales. 

The association among both ■ sexes of poorer 
family scores with separation of the parents is a par- 
tial validation of. the family scale. The equally close 
association among both sexes of law scores with separa- 
tion of the parents suggests a possible extension of at- 
titiKie concerning parental authority to legal authority. 
Both scales may be measuring a fairly generalized atti- 
tude toward authority. 

Our evidence indicates that separation of the 
parents is decidedly more closely associated with 


1. Both parents living; perscmB reporting parents separated 
because of ihe death of one were excluded from the tabulation. 
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TABLE .78 • 

-ATTITUDE 

: SCORES 

AND STATUS OF FATHER 





FOB 

‘ SINGLE 

MAT.Rq 











Economic 


Status of 




Inferi- 

Fam- 


Conserv- 

Educa- 

Father 


N 

Morale 

ority 

ily 

Law 

atism 

tion 




EVENING GLASSES 







Employed Full Time 




Deceased . 


32 

47.28 

48. vs 

52.54 

50.13 

50.72 

40.47 

Retired . . 

• 

18 

50.61 

50.56 

50.39 

52.56 

51.00 

45.61 

Emplojed . 

• 

86 

48.19 

49.62 

49.80 

51.21 

50.85 

46.14 

Unemplofyed 

• 

18 

49.33 

49.06 

47.78 

51.11 

53.22 

39.28 




Employed Part Time 




Deceased . 

• 

7 

50.57 

53.43 

45.71 

46.00 

53.71 

45.86 

Retired . . 

• 

5 

53.20 

53.80 

56.60 

61.60 

57.20 

52.20 

Employed . 

• 

23 

54.86 

53.52 

50.55 

51.09 

56.52 

51.61 

Unemployed 

• 

6 

48.83 

52.00 

55.00 

49.17 

53.50 

54.83 





Unemployed 




Deceased 

• 

14 

52.00 

52.57 

50.50 

48.13 

56.14 

49.00 

Retired . • 

« 

6 

57.67 

53.85 

54.00 

57.67 

64,17 

46.00 

Employed * 

• 

48 

51.06 

48.44 

49.06 

48.65 

54.17 

49.72 

Unemployed 

• 

12 

54.50 

52.85 

54.42 

56,42 

57.08 

55.17 




DAY CLASSES (tINEHPLOYED) 



Deceased . 


14 

56.50 

51.29 

52.43 

50.50 

53.14 

54.29 

Retired . . 

. 

1 

47.00 

44,00 

51.00 

59,00 

39.00 

47.00 

Employed . 

• 

99 

50.11 

48.95 

50.17 

48,06 

52.23 

50.34 

Unemployed 

• 

11 

49.73 

50.45 

50.55 

47.09 

51.27 

47.37 





UNIYERSITT 




Deceased . 

. 

34 

50.35 

49.74 

50.82 

54.91 

48.65 

50.94 

Retired . . 

• 

7 

55,00 

49.71 

50.57 

49.14 

49.57 

48.57 

Employed . 

« 

144 

48.72 

47.42 

48.92 

51,21 

47.83 

51.43 

Unemployed 

m 

8 

52.13 

51.65 

51.62 

51.50 

52.75 

56.13 





HIGH SCHOOL 




Deceased • 

m 

39 

49.23 

50.97 

48.54 

49.38 

51.38 

47,28 

Retired • . 


10 

52.20 

56,50 

50.90 

54,70 

48.50 

48.80 

Employed • 

m 

.259 

48,95 

50.53 

49.98 

50.88 

50 .'52 

48,29 

Unemployed 


52 

52.50 

51,15 

50.41 

51,09 

54.66 

50.06 
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TtBT.ff. 79. -ATTITUDE SCX3RES AND STATUS OF FATHEE 
FOR SINGLE FEMALES 


Status of 

Father 


I 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Fam- 

ily 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 




EVENING CLASSES 







Employed Full Time 




Deceased . 

• 

83 

47.57 

51.01 

49.73 

46.76 

50,01 

46.69 

Retired . . 

• 

32 

50.88 

5E.66 

51.91 

46.69 

50.03 

48.53 

Ikuplpyed . 

• 

125 

49.16 

51.24 

53.14 

48.91 

50,23 

49.27 

Unemployed 

• 

60 

54.08 

53.28 

51.08 

50.53 

50.12 

50.13 




Bnployed Part Time 




Deceased . 

• 

17 

47.76 

54.18 

51.41 

43.41 

47.00 

46,76 

Retired . . 

• 

7 

49.71 

54.57 

52.29 

49.29 

52.57 

48.57 

Baployed • 

• 

33 

52.88 

55.27 

50.21 

50.85 

52.18 

51.70 

Dnemplqyed 

• 

8 

53.50 

49.50 

52.50 

51.13 

56.63 

43.38 





Unemployed 




Deceased • 

• 

59 

52.25 

50.33 

51.05 

47.79 

48.97 

47.28 

Retired . . 

. 

13 

47.00 

46.62 

49.85 

48.08 

50.46 

45.92 

Biployed . 

• 

134 

51.94 

50.78 

49.60 

48.28 

49.72 

49.80 

Dnemployed 

• 

32 

58.50 

54.91 

55.94 

50.81 

52.94 

51.31 




DAT CLASSES (UNHIPLOYED) 



Deceased . 

• 

43 

50.35 

48.84 

49.93 

45.37 

51.21 

50,98 

Retir'ed • • 

• 

6 

55.35 

50.83 

53.83 

51.33 

55.17 

56.00 

Employed . 

• 

155 

51.55 

51.24 

51.30 

47.70 

51.63 

51.27 

Unemployed 

• 

41 

54.00 

52.39 

50.49 

46.07 

51.44 

52.44 





UNIVEESITT 




Deceased . 

. 

18 

50.28 

47.83 

48.85 

48,92 

50.56 

47.44 

Retired . . 


17 

50.65 

49.53 

50.94 

52.35 

46.82 

49,29 

Baployed . 

. 

156 

48.90 

48.88 

48.69 

50.96 

49.47 

50.56 

Unaaployed 

• 

6 

55.85 

55.83 

54.33 

51.50 

56.83 

49.33 





HIGH SCHOOL 




Decease , 


43 

50.19 

52.56 

51.70 

49.19 

50.53 

47.05 

Retired • . 

• 

8 

49.75 

52.25 

49.13 

47.50 

51.13 

50,63 

Bftployed . 

. 

277 

49.93 

51.97 

50.16 

47.23 

49.88 

47,77 

Unemployed 



38 

55.82 

55.16 

50.18 

49.52 

52.13 

48,61 
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unfavorable scores among females tixan among males. This 
is especially true for females who are economically de- 
pendent rather than self-supporting through employment. 

Tables 78 and 79 show the relationship be- 
tween father ^s status (deceased, retired, employed, or 
unemployed) and scores on the various scales. For males 
in the evening unemployed, high school, and university 
groups the scores of those whose fathers were employed 
were uniformly better than the scores of those whose 
fathers were unemployed. In only 2 of the 36 compari- 
sons of score in relation to father ^s status is the 
score of men whose fathers are employed least favorable, 
while in 11 instances it is most favorable. The rela- 
tionship between unemployment of the father and unfavor- 
able scores is much less marked than was anticipated, 
the closest association being evident among the unem- 
ployed of the evening classes. Unfavorable scores were 
appreciably more frequent among the group who reported 
the father as retired than among those who reported the 
father as unemployed. Unfavorable scores among those 
whose fathers were retired were most frequent in the 
part-time employed and unemployed of the evening class- 
es. The law scale scores were least favorable in 5 of 
6 groups and particularly so for the part-time and unem- 
ployed groups. When the father is retired or unemployed 
and the son is -unemployed, the situation presents many 
opport-unities for conflict. The data may thus be inter- 
preted as favoring the adjustment hypothesis. 

The employed fizll-time men in the evening 
classes whose fathers are unemployed or deceased make 
-unus-ually favorable scores on the education scale. The 
mean score for the unemployed men in the evening class- 
es whose fathers are retired was unusually high, 64.17, 
on the economic conservatism scale. Men in the unem- 
ployed day classes whose fathers were deceased scored 
-unfavorably on the morale scale, and all scores are 
above the standard mean for them. For the sons of re- 
tired fathers in the university group the morale score 
is -unfavorable but other scores are not. Sons of -unem- 
ployed fathers in the -university group score least fa- 
vorably on the education scale. In the high school 
group those whose fathers are retired score -unfavorably 
on the Inferiority and law scales. 
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Unfavorable scores are more clearly related 
to unemployment of the father among women than among 
men. Table 79 shows that 50 of 36 mean scores for wo- 
men whose fathers were unemployed are above the stand- 
ard mean. Scores on the morale scale appear to be most 
affected, particularly for the unemployed with unem- 
ployed fathers. Inferiority scores exhibit the same 
trend for all groups except the part-time employed, and 
inferiority feelings seem particularly prevalent among 
high school and university women under these conditions. 
Unfavorable family scores are related to unemployment of 
the father most clearly in the evening unemployed and 
university groups. Law and education scores appear to 
suffer least. The least favorable scores on the eco- 
nomic conservatism scale for the part-time employed and 
university groups are the scores of those whose fathers 
were unemployed. 

Scores made by women whose fathers were de- 
ceased can be (Compared in 36 Instances with scores made 
by women whose fathers were unemployed. In 33 of these 
36 instances the scores are more favorable for women 
whose fathers were deceased. 

Scores made by women whose fathers were re- 
tired or employed were usually more favorable than the 
scores made by women whose fathers were unemployed. In 
29 of 36 instances the scores of those whose fathers 
were employed, and in 26 instances the scores of those 
whose fathers were retired, are more favorable than the 
scores of those whose fathers were unemployed. 

TASLE 80. -ATTITUDE SCORES OF MEN MOSE FATHERS WERE 
RETIRED 


(Single men of evening classes living at home.) 


Employmeat 

Status 

K 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Fam- 

ily 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

ation 

Educa- 

tion 

Employed 

full time 

12 

47.53 

49.17 

50.50 

49.50 

45.17 

44.67 

©iplqyed 

part time 

2 

42.00 

50.00 

54.00 

52.50 

49.50 

43.50 

Unemployed 

4 

61.00 

66.50 

59.75 

67.50 

67.75 

45,26 
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Here again the influence upon the men of age^ 
home residence, and farming as the occupation of the 
father must he considered. The effects of the first 
and third factors, particularly, might tend to be con- 
cealed in the scores of men whose fathers were retired. 
The group whose fathers were retired does not contain a 
disproportionate number of individuals over 30. Age is 
therefore not the primary factor in these differences. 

Of the full-time employed group three are 30 or over; 
of the part-time employed group, two; and of the unem- 
ployed group, one. To estimate the effect of home res- 
idence and of the farming occupation of the father on 
these results, all individuals not living at home and 
all reporting farming as the parental occupation were 
removed. (See Table 80.) This leaves 12 full-time em- 
ployed, 2 part-time employed, and 4 unemployed. The 
slight differences which existed between the employed 
and part-time employed groups whose fathers were re- 
tired tend to disappear. This is not at all the case 
with the unemployed; their scores tend to become even 
more unfavorable. When it is considered that unemploy- 
mient had practically no effect on the scores of indi- 
viduals living at home (See Table 73), these differenc- 
es become more significant. Since the opportunities 
and reasons for conflict between father and son are in- 
creased when both are in the home and the son is unem- 
ployed, these results are completely consistent with 
the hypothesis that the general factor running through 
the scales is adjustment. 

How do scores vary when the groups are anal- 
yzed with reference to whether the mother is deceased, 
a housewife, employed, or unemployed? Table 81 indi- 
cates that unemployed young men in homes where the moth- 
er is deceased have particularly unfavorable attitudes. 
This difference is not influenced by age. Six of the 8 
in the evening group were living at home. Hone of these 
was over 30. The mean scores of these 6 on the morale, 
inferiority, family, law, economic conservatism, and 
education scales were, respectively, 60.00, 53.67, 

60.50, 59.67, 59.50, and 52.67. Of the fathers of 
these six men, three were employed, one was retired, one 
was dead (had been a farmer), and one was unemployed. 

For the three living at home whose fathers are employed. 
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TABLE 81. -ATTITUDE SCORES MD STATUS OF MOTHER 
FOR SINGLE MALES 


Status of 
Mother 


N 

Inferi- 
Morale orily 

- Fam- 
ily 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 





EVENING 

CLASSES 







Employed Full Time 




Deceased . 

• 

23 

47.65 

48.61 

52.00 

53.26 

51.04 

39.17 

Housewife 


119 

48.21 

49.21 

49.27 

51,08 

50.92 

45.50 

Emplqjred . 

• 

10 

52.30 

53.00 

55.90 

49.70 

51.90 

39,50 

Unemployed 

• 

2 

53.00 

40.50 

58.50 

48.50 

61.00 

30.25 




Employed Part Time 




Deceased . 

• 

9 

46.67 

50.56 

52.56 

52.89 

55,78 

50.78 

Housewife 

« 

31 

54.06 

53.48 

50.81 

50.87 

56,42 

51.84 

^ployed • 

• 

1 

57.00 

5S.OO 

47.00 

44.00 

44.00 

47.00 

Unemployed 

• 

1 

47.00 

60.00 

33.00 

42,00 

62.00 

28.00 





Unemployed 




Deceased . 

. 

8 

62.00 

54.50 

60.75 

58.88 

62.63 

49.38 

Housewife 

• 

64 

51.91 

50.03 

49.81 

49.47 

55.42 

61.08 

Employed . 

• 

7 

46.14 

47.71 

46.71 

50.43 

51.14 

42.71 

Un«ployed 

• 

0 










DAT CLASSES (DMMPLOTED) 



Deceased . 

• 

9 

54.78 

53.33 

58,22 

51,56 

63.67 

53.00 

Housewife 

« 

109 

50.38 

48.75 

49.58 

49.98 

52.15 

51.67 

Biplcyed . 

. 

6 

48.83 

50,83 

52.00 

50.83 

49.33 

43.50 

Unemployed 

• 

1 

50.00 

62.00 

55.00 

57.00 

54.00 

48.00 





UNIVERSITI 




Deceased . 

• 

20 

50.60 

50.05 

52.55 

52.45 

46.05 

45,55 

Housewife 

• 

153 

49,14 

47.75 

49.22 

51.64 

48.34 

52.08 

Employed . 

. 

28 

50.05 

49.06 

47.61 

54.00 

47.44 

50.50 

Unaaployed 

. 

2 

54.50 

44,50 

52.00 

44.00 

60.00 

54.50 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Deceased . , 

15 

49.07 

55.15 

62.20 

55.60 

50.47 

50 

.86 

Housewife . 

276 

49,76 

50.61 

49.96 

51.04 

51.22 

49 

.08 

]&tplGyed . . 

43 

46.77 

50.88 

48.93 

48.79 

48.79 

48, 

.98 

Unemployed . 

6 

53,17 

47.83 

46.67 

53.50 

51.67 

48, 

.67 
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the scores on the respective scales, listed in the pre- 
vioTis order, are: 46.67, 54.67, 58.67, 53.00, 56.67, 
44.33. Four of the six scores still tend in the unfa- 
vorable direction. Attitude toward the family is poor- 
est. This is reasonable, . since it is family equilibri- 
um that is most upset by the death of the mother, par- 
ticularly when the individual is living at home. De- 
cease of the mother does appear to affect men*s person- 
alities, particularly when they are unemployed. 

The family scores, 60-75 for the unemployed 
in the evening classes and 58.22 for the unemployed in 
the day classes, suggest that the factor of unemploy- 
ment is a potent source of family discord when the moth- 
er is deceased. While the family scores for the em- 
ployed full-time and employed part-time groups and the 
university and high school groups deviate in the unfa- 
vorable direction among those whose mothers were de- 
ceased, they are slight deviations in comparison with 
those for the unemployed. That family scores in all 
groups deviate in the unfavorable direction from the 
standard mean of 50 for men whose mothers are deceased, 
as well as for those whose parents are separated, 
strengthens the argument for validity of the family 
scale. 

The mean law scores of the men whose mothers 
were deceased are also above the standard mean in every 
group. The least favorable scores were again made by 
the unemployed in the evening classes. It will be re- 
called that separation of the parents was also associ- 
ated with poorer law scores. None of the individuals 
in the "parents separated" category were included in 
the group of men in the "mother deceased" category. 

Unfavorable morale scores were associated 
with the "mother deceased" category in the two unem- 
ployed groups, the scores being particularly high for 
the unemployed of the evening classes. Most unfavorable 
economic conservatism scores were made in the two unem- 
ployed groups and in the part-time employed group. Edu- 
cation scores show no appreciable relationship to de- 
cease of the mother^ in fact, the scores for the men 
employed full time are excellent on this scale. 

Men reporting their mothers to be unemployed 
were so few in any group that the relationships are not 
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TABLE 82, 

-ATTITUDE SCORES AHD STATUS OF MOTHER 

FOR SINGLE FIMALES 


Status of 

Mother 

I 

Inferi- 
Morale ority 

Fam- 

ily 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

Deceased . 

, 55 

EVENING CLASSES 
Employed Full Time 
49.96 51.98 53.44 

46.44 

49.49 

48.56 

Housewife . 

. 219 

49.80 51.61 

51.10 

48.41 

49.62 

48.60 

Employed . 

. 19 

45.53 43.68 

52.47 

50.21 

51.00 

49.16 

Unemployed 

. 12 

56.17 55.85 

52.42 

54.42 

60.75 

46,67 


Employed Part Time 


Decease! . 

. 11 

67^91 

54.91 55.00 

48.27 

52.27 

50.18 

Housewife . 

. 50 

49.98 

55.84 50.72 

48.98 

51.48 

49.28 

Employed . 

5 

51.20 

52.40 51.20 

46.40 

46.40 

42.60 

Unemployed 

. 1 

54.00 

58.00 58.00 

49^00 

54.00 

53.00 




Unemployed 




Deceased , 

. 28 

46.46 

48.14 50.68 

44*68 

47.93 

46.79 

Housewife . 

. 168 

53.55 

51.49 60.76 

49.18 

50.77 

50.29 

Employed * 

. 15 

SS.IS 

50. 5S 56.87 

55.20 

50.73 

55.35 

Unemployed 

6 

59.67 

56.00 53.00 

55.00 

57,58 

57.17 



DAI CLASSES (UNMPLOIED) 



Dec^Lsed . 

. 13 

55.08 

50.92 56.08 

59.15 

51.25 

51.69 

Housewife . 

• 185 

51.68 

51.35 50.74 

46.76 

51,55 

50.75 

&iployed . 

. 21 

51.95 

48.05 50.24 

48^81 

51.71 

54.62 

Unaiployed 

. 4 

54.25 

56,25 56^00 

47.50 

63.25 

64.00 




UHIVERSITI 




Deceased . 

. 16 

50.13 

52.19 52.81 

53.69 

52.38 

50.94 

Housewife . 

. 170 

48.77 

48.55 48.53 

50.62 

49.05 

49.91 

Employed . 

. 11 

55^18 

52.18 49.56 

49,82 

52.00 

48.73 

Unoaployed 

. 2 

65.50 

51.50 65.50 

56.50 

52.60 

62.50^ 




HIGH SCHOOL 




Deceased , 

. 22 

49.77 

51.56 54.45 

48*50 

49.14 

49.27 

Jousewif e , 


S0.46 

52.46 49.69 

47,49 

50.44 

47.68 

gaployed , 

. 57 

49.46 

51.78 55.19 

48.59 

49.59 

48.32 

^employed 

• 4 

68.2S 

66.50 54#76 

49.00 

48.00 

53.00 
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reliably measured. There is a distinct tendency^ how- 
ever, in the direction of economic radicalism for these 
cases, all groups yielding scores above the standard 
mean. 

Table 82 presents similar data for females. 
Among the women whose mothers were deceased unfavorable 
scores were made most often in the part-time employed and 
day school unemployed groups. Family scores are higher 
than the standard mean for all groups, the part-time and 
day class unemployed again scoring least favorably. Scores on 
other scales show little tendency in the unfavorable direc- 
tion among those whose mothers are deceased. A clear sex 
difference is present in the extent to which unfavorable 
scores are associated with this status of the mother. 

In both the day and evening classes imemployed men 
scored less favorably on every scale than did unemployec 
women whose mothers were deceased. This sex difference 
may be of significance for psychoanalytic theory. On 
the basis of the greater rivalry between mother and 
daughter it is understandable that the mother *s death 
would produce less unfavorable results on women than on 
men. Evidence from father’s status is not consistent 
with this interpretation, for no sex difference appears 
with respect to the effect of the decease of the father. 

The most striking relationship in Table 82 is 
that between unfavorable scores and unemployment of the 
mother. This is particularly evident for the morale, 
inferiority, and family scales. The unfavorable econom- 
ic conservatism score for women of this group is worthy 
of note, for women tend to remain conservative under 
most of the circiamstances studied in this chapter. 

Information concerning marital status and em- 
ployment status is given in Tables 83 and 84. While it 
might be contended that the fact of divorce is indica- 
tive of an xanderlying maladjustment, it may also be 
pointed out that a divorce from an undesired husband 
(the divorced were all women in the group studied) might 
do much to facilitate adjustment. The only scale on 
which the married group consistently exceeds the single 
group is the economic conservatism scale. Married peo- 
ple have more responsibilities, and those who are not 
yet sufficiently secure to discontinue their formal ed- 
ucation may be expected to be more unfavorably inclined 
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TABLE 83 •-ATTITUDE SCORES AND MARITAL STATUS 










Economic 


Marital 





Inferi- 

Earn- 


Conserv- 

Educa- 

Status 



N 

Morale 

ority 


Law 

atism 

tion 






MALES 





Single * 



283 

"Evening Classes 
50.31 50.20 50.44 

51.06 

53.10 

46.95 

Married 

* 

• 

56 

47.71 

47.48 

47.79 

48.75 

56.46 

47.34 






Day Classes 




Single . 

• 

• 

145 

49.70 

48.30 

50.49 

48.17 

52.13 

50.48 

Married 

• 

• 

5 

52.40 

48.20 

52.20 

56.80 

56.00 

57.40 






FMALES 




Single . 



606 

Evening Classes 
51.32 51.88 51.67 

48.78 

50.44 

49.21 

Married 

. 

• 

58 

50.71 

51.28 

52.36 

49.91 

52.78 

48.53 

Divorced 

• 

• 

12 

50.75 

51.25 

55.00 

48.75 

49.18 

49.67 






Day Classes 




Single . 

. 

• 

251 

51.88 

51.16 

51.02 

47.09 

51.60 

51.63 

Married 

• 

• 

26 

48.85 

50.27 

48.58 

47.69 

53.81 

49.12 


toward tiie prevailing economic organization. The di- 
vorced group differs appreciably from the married and 
single groups on only one scale, the family scale. Since 
it is wholly reasonable that their attitude toward the 
family should be unfavorable, this difference may be 
considered as evidence in validation of the family scale. 
It of considerable interest to note that married and 
single persons do not differ strikingly on the family 
scale. Although the scale was constructed with single 
persons in mind, it may well work for married people be- 
cause the items express an underlying attitude, and be- 
cause the word family can be interpreted either as the 
parental family or as one^s own* Unemployment is most 
closely related to morale scores among the married group; 
For the divorced women unemployment seems to affect mo- 
rale, inferiority, and economic conservatism. The fam- 
ily scale reveals rather high scores for both the em- 
ployed and unemployed. It is of interest, too, that 
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TABLE 84. -ATTITUDE SCORES AIJD EMPLOXMMT STATUS FOR 
MARRIED- AM) DIVORCED PERSONS IN EVENING CLASSIC 


Marital 

Status 

N 

Morale 

Inferi- 

oriiy 

- Fam- 
ily 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

Employed 

Full Time 

45 

47.28 

Married 

47.58 

Men 

47.63 

48.94 

56.12 

47.16 

Enplpyed 

Part Time 

7 

48.14 

46.71 

45.71 

51.57 

61.43 

51.43 

Unemployed 

6 

50.33 

47.61 

51.33 

44.83 

57.33 

43.85 

Employed 

Full Time 

.26 

Married Women 

48.65 51.19 49.85 

49.77 

52.08 

48.05 

Employed 

Part Time 

6 

49.60 

52.20 

55.00 

53.20 

57.60 

52.60 

Unemployed 

25 

53.96 

50.88 

54.40 

50.16 

52.36 

48.68 

Employed 

Full Time 

8 

Divorced 

48.00 48.37 

Women 

55.50 

49.25 

46.58 

50.13 

Unemployed 

4 

56.26 

57.00 

54.00 

47.75 

54.75 

48.75 


naemployment among the divorced group produces the wid- 
est swing in attitude. Possession of children shows a 
large swing for men only on the economic conservatism 
scale, the reason "being clear from the nature of the 
group with which we are dealing. Fathers in this group 
also score slightly less favorably on the f ami ly and 
law scales. The scores in relation to possession of 
children are as follows! 


Men Women 



No 

1 or more 

No 

1 or more 


Children 

Children 

Children 

Catildren 


(N=19) 

(N=28) 

(I«S) 

(B=27) 

Morale ...... 

48.68 

48.36 

50.65 

51.48 

Inferiority . . . 

46.69 

49.04 

50.61 

65.30 

Family ...... 

45.16 

49,04 

52.56 

51.59 

Law . . 

45.69 

52.18 

51.35 

49.37 

Economic Conservatism 

51.37 

59.71 

54.83 

60.89 

Education .... 

47.11 

47,36 

49.39 

48.22 
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A finding that has frequently appeared in the 
various analyses of this chapter is that the differenc- 
es noted are most pronounced for the unemployed group. 

In some groups — for instance^ those not living at home 
and those whose fathers are retired — the differences 
disappear for the employed group when additional factors 
are controlled. It may be objected, therefore, that 
all the differences noted are caused solely by unemploy- 
ment. This is clearly not the case, since the farmers^ 
sons who were employed made poor scores. Conclusive 
evidence that unemployment albne is not reponsible for 
the differences is found in Tables 85-90. It will be 
noted there that unemployment has little effect on the 
personality scores so far as the group as a whole is 
concerned. The economic conservatism scale is the only 
one that shows considerable association with employment 
status. Length of unemployment shows little relation- 
ship to any of the scales. It is only when additional 
factors are introduced that differences become really 
striking. The data provide an excellent illustration 
of the multiple causation of personality traits. One 
unfavorable factor alone may not measurably affect a 
person. As the number of unfavorable factors are in- 
creased; however, adverse effects become more and more 
clear. The data further suggest that unemployment af- 
fects young people in proportion to the number of other 
adverse factors that have previously been present. In 
other words, the effect of one strain on the individual 
may become . evident only when another strain is imposed. 
Some such hypothesis as this is needed to explain the 
relatively small effect of unemployment that is appar- 
ent for the group as a whole and the marked effects that 
are evident when certain additional factors are studied 
in conjunction with unemployment . 

If this hypothesis is correct, it follows that 
in personality work the control of all factors except 
one may yield negative results, whereas the same factor 
studied in conjunction with another will yield positive 
results. 
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TABLE 85. -MORALE SCORES AHB MPLOIMENT STATUS 


(Siiigle persons only.) 


Employment Status 

Evening Classes 

Day Classes 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

H 

Mean 

1 

Employed full time .... 

48.64 

159 

49.85 

306 




* • 

Employed part time .... 

52.42 

43 

52.17 

71 

41.88 

18 


. . 

Unemployed 1 year or less 


33 

53.44 

85 

50.79 

m 

52.23 

64 

Unemplqjred more than 1 year 

51.09 

23 

53.52 

44 

53.61 

23 

50.20 

35 

Unemployed time unspecified 

51.76 

25 

52.50 


49.32 

43 

52.14 

131 

All unemployed 

52.47 

81 

53.09 

229 

50.80 

127 

51.87 

230 


TABLE 86.-IEFERIOEITI SCORES AM) EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


(Single persons only.) 


Employment Status 

Evening Classes 

Day Classes 

Men 


Men 

Women 

Mean 

W 

Mean 

H 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Employed full time .... 

49.50 

159 

51.67 

306 





Employed part time .... 

52.84 

43 

54.21 

71 

41.61 

18 


• • 

Unemployed 1 year or less 

50.21 

33 

51.73 

85 

49.15 

61 

51.48 

64 

Unemployed more than 1 year 

51.52 

23 

51.32 

44 

49.43 

23 

49.40 

35 

Unemployed time unspecified 

48.88 

25 

51.30 

■Blil 

49.50 

43 

51.31 

131 

All unemployed ...... 

50.17 

81 

51.46 

229 

49.25 

127 

51.10 

230 


TABLE 87. -FAMILY SCORES AND MPLOYMEEJT STATUS 


(Slagle persons only.) 


Employment Status 

Evening Classes 

Day Glasses 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mean 

B 

Mean 

M 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

I 

Employed full time .... 

50.19 

159 

51.67 

306 


■ 



Employ^ part time .... 

so. 70 

43 

52.03 

71 

61.22 

18 


« • 

Unemployed 1 year or less 

62.54 

53 


85 

51.18 

61 

48.75 

64 

Unemployed more than 1 year 

50.00 

23 

52.45 

44 

52.17 

23 

49.83 

55 

Unonployed time unspecified 

49.20 

25 

51.13 


48.50 

43 

52.41 

151 

All unoaplcyed ...... 

50.79 

81 

51.57 

229 

60.38 

127 

51.00 

230 
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TABLE 88. -LAW SGOR]^ AJSD iMPLOmEHT STATUS 


(Single persons only.) 


Biployment Status 


Day Glasses 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mean 

D 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Biplcryed full time .... 

51.51 

159 

48.40 

306 


, * 


* tt 

Ekployed part time .... 

50.84 

45 

49.16 

71 

46.61 

18 


.. 

UnCTiplqyed 1 year or less 

52.09 

53 

49,93 

85 

47,64 

61 

46.58 

64 

Unemployed more than 1 year 

49.91 

23 

48,70 

44 

50.26 

23 

46,06 

35 

Unmployed time unspecified 

49.60 

26 

48.78 

100 

48.46 

43 

47.54 

131 

All unemployed ....... 

50.70 

81 

49.19 

229 

48.39 

127 

47.05 

230 


TABLE 89. -ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM SCORES AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


(Single persons only.) 


Saplpyment Status 

Evening Classes 

Day Classes 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mean 

H ■ 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Bsaplpyed full time .... 

51.03 

159 

50.18 

506 




. . 

Employed part time .... 

55.55 

43 

51.50 

71 

51.50 

18 


e • 

Unemployed 1 year or less 

57.97 

33 

60.95 

85 

51.90 

61 

53.09 

64 

ThiCTiployed more than 1 year 

57.09 

23 

51.96 

44 

53.26 

23 

50,74 

35 

Un^ploy^ time unspecified 

52.32 

25 

49.57 

100 

52.12 

43 

51.06 

131 

An unemployed 

55.98 

81 

50.25 

229 

52.22 

127 

51,58 

230 


TABLE 90. -EDUCATION SCORES A3SD SiPLOTMENT STATUS 


(Single persons only.) 


aiployment Status 

Evening Classes 

Day Classes 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

B 

Mean 

B 

Employed full time .... 

44.25 

159 

48.56 

306 


♦ • 


* m 


50.81 

43 

49.39 

71 

51.50 

18 


* m 

UnM^ayed 1 year or less 

61.62 

33 

50.36 

85 

61.23 

61 

52.22 

64 


47.39 

23 

60.54 

44 

53.09 

23 

50.26 

35 


61.08 

25 

49.64 

100 

CO 

H 

00 

43 


131 



81 

50.04 

229 

50.53 

127 


230 
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VALIDITY OF THE SINGLE SCALES 

Though the evidence is conclusive that a gen- 
eral factor permeates the six scales^ it does not fol- 
low that the magnitude of the relationships found in 
this chapter are wholly the result of this factor. In 
fact, there is evidence that it is not. If the general 
factor were solely responsible, one would expect the 
scales to be related to the outside variables in pro- 
portion to their Intercorrelations. Such is not the 
case. The economic conservatism scale is negligibly 
related to the other scales, and yet in its relationship 
with those outside variables with which the scales 
tended to vary as a unit, it is one of the best. Sec- 
ondly, there is considerable variation in the scales 
which are related to a variable. In one comparison the 
morale, law, and economic conservatism scale vary to- 
gether; in another the morale, family, and law scales. 

In one comparison the inferiority scale follows the 
trend; in the next it is an exception. 

To future research must be left the problem 
of disentangling the effect of the general and specific 
factors of each scale in their relationship to the fac- 
tors studied. Here we are concerned with the problem 
of the validity of the total score of each scale. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the logical con- 
tinuity of the items of a scale is preliminary evidence 
of its validity. 


THE MORALE SCALE 

Morale is by definition an exceedingly gener- 
alized trait. The word connotes zeal, hope, confidence 
in oneself and in what the future will bring. It might 
be defined as confidence in one’s ability to cope with 
the future. In addition there are symptoms that are 
commonly assumed to be present when one’s- morale is 
poor; distrust of people, the feeling that no one is 
friendly, and the belief that life is not worth living. 
All these are tapped by the present scale. Some items 
have a very specific reference to the future — l.e., the 
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future loo'ks very black . -Others directly imply dis- 
couragement — i.e., there is really no point in living . 
Still others approach the problem indirectly — i.e., 
most people can be trusted . Such items were culled 
from a study of case histories of those whose morale 
was presumed to have been shattered by depression ef- 
fects^ 

That something akin to morale as defined is 
being measured is suggested by at least two lines of 
evidence; 1* It is the most general of the six scales 
measured. Both the multiple correlation analysis and 
the analysis of the power of the items of a scale to 
discriminate in a scale other than its own show this* 
2. Morale is related to more factors on the face sheet 
than any of the other scales. These factors (only the 
more conspicuous are mentioned) are: 


Men 

Occupational security^ 
Over-ageness 
Previous education 
Farmers^ sons in urban en- 
vironment score imfavor- 
ably 

Non-home residence 
Separation of parents 
Retirement of father 
Unemployment 


Women 

Separation of parents 
Unemployment of father 
Unemployment of mother 
Divorced who are unemployed 
score unfavorably 
Unemployment 


The wide range of factors to which this scale 
is related is rather convincing evidence that it is 
tapping a trait of fundamental importance^ one closely 
akin to morale in the usual sense of the word. 

A sex difference, both in the number and in 
the kind of factors with which the scale is related, is 
evident from the above tabulation, fewer relationships 
existing for women. 

Another method of validating a scale is to 
correlate it with other scales designed to measure the 


2. Hall likewise found a close relationship between his occu- 
pational morale scale and occupational security. 
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same or closely related traits. Hallos Scale for Meas- 
uring Occupational Morale is the only other morale 
scale the authors know of. It consists of 5 items: 

THERE IS LITTLE CHANCE FOR ADVANCEMENT IN IN- 
DHSTRY AND BUSINESS UNLESS A MAN HAS UNFAIR PULL. 

T^AMBITION" IS ALL RIGHT FOR YOUNGSTERS, BUT A 
MAN GETS TO REALIZE THAT IT IS ALL THE BUNK. 

ANY MAN WITH ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK 
HARD HAS A GOOD CHANCE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL. 

SUCCESS IS MORE DEPENDENT ON LUCK THAN ON 
REAL ABILITY* 

THERE IS NOT MUCH SENSE IN TRYING VERY HARD 
TO MAKE GOOD. 

It will he recalled that our purpose was to construct 
a more generalized morale scale. It will also be re- 
called that we followed Hall in his choice of the alter- 
native response phrases. His scale is scored exactly 
as the present one. All 5 of Hallos items were tried 
out in the present scale, 3 of them (the first, third, 
and fourth above) meeting the criterion for incorpora- 
tion into the present scale. 


TABLE 91.-INTERGOERELATIONS BETWEEN HALLOS MOEALE 
ITEMS AND ATTITUDE SCALES 


Attitude Scale 

3 Hall Items 

Sociology I 

Males 

(K=100) 

Public Relief 
Group 
(H'=50) 

Morale (excluding 3 Hall items) 

.esaw- 

.593 

Inferiority 

.564 

,450 

Family 

.275 

.361 

Law 

.465JH<- 

.608 

Economic ConseirTatism ..... 

.434 

.504**«- 

Education 

.530 

.453 


*ATithors^ Morale Scale (incl-uding 3 Hall items) vs, 3 Hall 
itaESi .775. 

**Aathors* Morale Scale (excluding 3 Hall items) vs. Economic 
Cons ervatism s . 278 . 

■***Autliors * Morale Scale (includ i ng 3 HaH items) vs. Economic 
Conservatismi .268. 
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Table 91 shows the correlation that exists 
between the scores on the total scale of 22 items and 
the total score on Hall's 3 items contained therein, 
and the correlation between total score on 19 items in 
the scale and the total score on Hall's 3 items. Cor- 
relations between Hall's 3 items and the remaining 
scales are included for comparative purposes. The spu- 
rious element involved in correlating total score on 22 
items with total score on 3 items contained therein is 
obvious; this correlation, however, indicates the extent 
to which the scales are interchangeable. For 100 male 
university students in the Sociology I course, the cor- 
relation between total score on 22 items and score on 
the 3 Hall items contained therein was +.775. The cor- 
relation coefficient was reduced to +.652 when the spu- 
rious element was removed by correlating total score on 
our 19 items and total score on Hall's 3 items. The 
score on Hall's 3 items correlated with 19 other items 
was +.593 for 50 men receiving public relief. 

It is evident that the use of 3 of Hall's 5 
items as the basis of computations may have produced 
substantial changes in the results obtained. Inasmuch 
as all 5 items were included in a preliminary form of 
the morale scale, the correlation coefficients between 
total score on all 5 items and total score on the au- 
thors' 19 items retained in the final scale were com- 
puted. This computation yielded a coefficient of ,480 
for males and .406 for females. In tjiis group of 72 
males enrolled in advanced sociology classes, the coef- 
ficient between total score on Hall's 3 items retained 
in the final scale and total score on the other 19 items 
was higher than it was between total score on all 5 
items and total score on 19 items. This suggests that 
the 2 items in Hall's scale that were not retained are 
less similar to our 19 items than the 3 retained, and 
this same fact is indicated by their exclusion on the 
basis of insufficient discriminative value. The data 
may be interpreted as tentative validation of the morale 
scale, for the two morale scales correlate more con- 
sistently than do Hall's 3 items and any of the other 5 
scales. 

Table 91 also shows that the 3 Hall items re- 
tained yielded substantial correlation coefficients 
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with total- scores on the inferiority, law, economic con- 
servatism, and education scales for both the Sociology I 
and the unemployed group. For the group of men on pub- 
lic relief, scores on Hallos 3 items correlated as high 
with score on the law scale as with morale score (ex- 
cluding Hallos items). These 3 items also appear to be 
measuring economic conservatism to a greater degree than 
do our morale items, since the correlation coefficient 
with scores on that scale is .504, whereas the coeffi- 
cient between total score on our 19 items and economic 
conservatism score was only .278. 

Hall*s scale was designed to measure occupa- 
tional morale, whereas we sought to develop a more gen- 
eralized measure of morale. Undoubtedly the tru^ cor- 
relation between the scales is well in excess of .50 
for men, and yet the scales do not appear to be inter- 
changeable. That all scales correlate with Hallos 3 
items illustrates the difficulty of determining precise- 
ly what is being measured by any given scale. The oper- 
ation of a general factor is against suggested. 

' In a further effort to validate the morale 
scale it was correlated against three Bernreuter scores: 
dominance-submission, self-sufficiency, and neurotic 
tendencies. The correlations between these indices and 
all six scales are presented in Table 92. 

TABLE 92. -ATTITUDE SCORES CORRELATED IfflTH BERHREDTER SCORES^ 


(University High School group; H = 37 males, 34 females.) 


Scale 

DoTnina-n ce— 


Neurotic 

Tendencies 

SulMission 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Morale ...... 

+.329 

+.308 

+.510 

-.162 

-.202 

-.561 

Inferiority . . . 

+.612 

+.462 

+ .389 

+.042 

-.562 

-.487 

Family ...... 

+.056 

+.095 

+.311 

+.042 

-.147 

-.150 

Law 

+.182 

+.016 

+.245 

+.004 

-.109 

+.018 

Economic Conservatis 

5m+.220 

+.114 

+.057 

-.062 

-.326 

-.165 

Education . . . . | 

1 -.025 

+.052 

+.008 

-.084 

+.268 

-.043 


*A positive correlation indicates a direct relationship be- 
tween dominance, self-sufficiency, or presence of neurotic tenden- 
cies and favorable attitude as defined in the text. 
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Tile Bernreuter Personality Inventory was giv- 
en to a group of 37 third-year high school boys and 34 
third-year high school girls nine months before they 
were given our battery of scales. Although this inter- 
val has probably somewhat reduced the correlations, the 
test-retest reliability of the scales makes it unljkely 
that the major relationships differ substantially from 
what would be obtained if they were given simultaneous- 
ly. 

While the number of cases involved here is 
small, the probability that the results are adequate 
for this group, if not for others, is enhanced by the 
fact that Smithes scale correlated three years ago 
against the Bernreuter yielded substantially the same 
results as our inferiority scale does at the present 
time. This group differs from most high school juniors 
in that it is selected more on the basis of intelli- 
gence than is usually the case. 

The morale scale behaves in common-sense 
fashion in its relationship to the Bernreuter scores. 

As was expected, those whose morale is good tend to be 
more self-reliant or self-sufficient. This, however, 
is only true for men (r +.510). The correlation, 
though small (-.162), is in the reverse direction for 
women. While this particular finding is unexpected, it 
is in line with the numerous sex differences already 
noted for the morale scale in its relationship to other 
variables. Hence the sex difference cannot well be in- 
terpreted as showing the chance nature of these corre- 
lations — the position one would usually take in view of 
the small size of the groups involved. Good morale is 
also related to dominance and absence of neurotic ten- 
dencies, but not to the degree that it is related to 
self-sufficiency among men. A comparison of the morale 
and inferiority relationships to the Bernreuter scores 
is suggestive of the difference between the two traits. 
Morale is most closely related to self-sufficiency, or 
confidence in oneself, whereas inferiority lb more 
closely related to neurotic tendencies and dominance- 
submission. 

Scores on the six personality scales were al- 
so correlated with I.Q. and honor-point ratio for this 
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school group. ^ (See Table 93.) The measures of intel- 
ligence and scholastic achievement^ as well as the 
Bernreuter scores^ were kindly made available by Dr. 

F. H. Finch, staff member of the College of Education. 
The measure of intelligence is unusually reliable, be- 
ing based on five group tests, the scores on each being 
converted into comparable units, and the median being 
used as a measure. Honor-point ratio is based solely 
on academic subjects taken during the year preceding 
the testing, 

TABLE 9S.-ATTITUI)E SCORES CORRELATED WETH I.Q. 

MD HONOR POINTS* 


(TJniversity High School group; N = 37 males, 54 females.) 


Scale 

Male 

Female 

I.Q.** 

Honor 

Points 

I.Q.** 

Honor 

Points 

Morale 

+.296 

+.506 

-.192 

-.194 

Inferiority ....... 

+.201 

+.257 

+.053 

-.242 

Family 

-.380 

-.013 

-.383 

-.116 

Law • • • 

+.177 

+.297 

-.141 

-.353 

Economic Conservatism . . 

-.247 

-.270 

-.125 

-.171 

Education 

+.242 

+.191 

-.400 

-.289 


*A positive correlation indicates a direct relationship be- 
tween high I.Q. (or high honor point ratio) and the possession of 
favorable attitude as defined in text. 

-**Corr elation between I.Q. and honor points; male, +.471; fe- 
male, +.561. 


While the groups are small and the finding 
may be atypical, the correlation between morale and 
honor-point ratio is so striking that it deserves men- 
tion. It is +.506 for men and -.194 for women — again 
the sex difference. Holding I.Q. constant slightly re- 
duces the correlation for boys, to +.435. In fact the 
raw correlation for boys is higher than that between 

3. The scales were given anonymously, but the papers were 
identified by means of the birth date, a simple matter in a small 
high school. 
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I.Q. and Honor points for this same group (+.471). Cor- 
relations between personality scales and scHolastic 
aciiievement of the magnitude of .50 are exceedingly 
rare in the literature. It may be a chance finding or 
may be typical only of the present group, which is com- 
posed largely of individuals planning professional ca- 
reers. Failure to meet academic requirements is a se- 
rious matter for them. Little weight can be placed on 
this surprisingly high correlation until it is con- 
firmed with a more adequate sampling. If it is con- 
firmed, the morale scale is, indeed, a useful instru- 
ment. 

To sum up, the morale scale appears to be a 
valid measure of a very general trait akin to its name- 
It will be a useful member of any battery of personal- 
ity scales. 


THE INFERIORITY SCALE 

The concept of inferiority is so familiar to 
psychologists that no definition need be offered. The 
authors, guided by the work of earlier investigators, 
have emphasized social as opposed to physical and intel- 
lectual inferiority. 

The inferiority scale correlates most close- 
ly with the morale scale; yet the two do not vary to- 
gether in their relations to other variables. It is 
not related to as many factors, and the sex difference 
is reversed, the scale being related to more variables 
for women than for men. The most conspicuous are: 

Men Women 


Over-ageness 
Farmer * s sons score un- 
favorably 

Unemployment when father 
Is retired 


Occupational security 
Over-ageness 

Separation of parents for 
women not employed 
Unemployment of father 
Divorced wno are unemployed 
Possession of children 
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How does it correlate with similar instru- 
ments? Randolph Smith’s (16) scale for measuring in- 
feriority feelings at the high school level was given 
to the University High School group at the same time 
that our battery was administered. Our survey preceded 
Smith’s in the administration. Sections 3 and 4 of form 
PN, containing 100 items, were used. The correlations 
between the two scales are .796 for boys and .755 for 
girls. Taking .95, the reliability reported by Smith 
for sections 3 and 4, and the reliability coefficients 
for the groups of 500, .78 for men and .82 for women, 
as the best estimates of the reliability of the present 
scales and correcting for attenuation, the correlations 
became .92 and .85. 

These results validate the present scale in 
the sense that they demonstrate that Smith’s and this 
scale are measuring essentially the same aspect of per- 
sonality. So far as group comparisons are concerned, 
the two scales will reveal the same trends. For indi- 
vidual diagnosis of inferiority feelings Smith’s scale, 
because of its greater reliability, is to be preferred. 
It should be noted, however, that Smith’s scale yields 
only one measure and the 200-item form will take longer 
to administer than the present six scales. In practice 
it is often preferable to obtain six reasonably reli- 
able measures of somewhat different aspects of person- 
ality than to obtain one more reliable measure of one 
aspect. Which scale is to be preferred depends largely 
on the particular interest of the investigator . 

The correlations with Bernreuter’s index of 
neurotic tendencies also point in the direction of the 
validity of the scale. (See Table 92.) 


THE FAMILY SCALE 

In constructing this scale the authors had in 
mind parent— child relationships and family tensions. 

The latter had to be measured indirectly by such state- 
ments as one becomes nervous at home and people in the 
family can be trusted completely . 

The only evidence, aside from the ideational 
content of the items, available to validate this scale 
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comes from the information elicited on the face sheet. 
The major relationships follow: 


Men 

Occupational security 
Over-ag eness 
Separation of parents 
Retired father 
Mother deceased 


Women 

Separation of parents 
Mother deceased 
Mother employed 
Divorce 

Unemployed who are married 


The variables showing relationships here do 
tend to suggest family tension^ The evidence is not as 
convincing as one would like it to be, but it points in 
the expected direction- 


THE LAW SCALE 

This scale was intended to measure attitudes 
toward legal institutions and willingness to evade the 
law* The face sheet information is the only validating 
material available.. The more pronounced relationships 
are these: 


Men Women 

Occupational security Separation of parents 

Over-ageness Mother unemployed 

Previous education 
Farmers’ sons in urban en- 
vironment score unfavor- 
ably 

Mon-home residence 
Separation of parents 
Father retired 
Mother deceased 
Possession of children for 
married 


This scale shows the most conspicuous sex dif- 
ferenee in the number of variables related to it. There 
are only two relationships for women as compared withndne 
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for men. The preponderance of variables implying fam- 
ily relationships suggests that this scale may be meas- 
uring an extension of parental authority — attitude to- 
ward authority in general. For men, every factor re- 
lated to the family scale is also related to the law 
scale. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM SCALE 

Radicalism is relatively so intellectualized 
a trait that the ideational continuity is almost valida- 
tion enough. Among the problems over which the radical 
and the conservative have disputed for years are the 
distribution of wealth, government ownership, the im- 
portance of the profit motive, the relationship of so- 
cial problems to the economic structure, taxation of 
wealth, and the rights of labor. Additional validation 
is desirable, but the authors were unable to undertake 
the task. Its relationships to the face sheet data are: 

Men Women 

Occupational security Father unemployed 

Over-ageness Mother unemployed 

Previous education Divorced who are unemployed 

Farmers* sons in urban score unfavorably 

environment score un- 
favorably 

Non-home residence 
Unemployment when father 
is retired 

Married score unfavorably^ 

Married who have children 
score unfavorably^ 

Unemployment (slight rela- 
tionship here but a fun- 
damental one as will be 
shown later) 

4. It is likely iliat these relationships are confined to mar- 
ried persons subject to economic pressure. 
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Again, men show more relationships than women. 
The relationship to -unemployment of self or a member of 
the family is of considerable interest. This will be 
disc-ussed more fnlly in a later chapter. It is also of 
Interest to note that the slight inverse relationship 
between conservatism in economic views and I.Q. found 
to exist in this study (*-.247 for men and -.125 for wo- 
men, Table 93) is very similar to that found by Rosen- 
thal (15), who used a scale which differs considerably 
from the present one. 


THE EDUCATION SCALE 

The validating evidence is slight. It relates 
itself to very few of the face sheet variables: 

Men Women 

Over-ageness Separation of parents 

Farmers^ sons score unfa- Unemployment of mother 
vorably (except among 
the employed full-time 
and unemployed) 

Separation of parents 
Unemployment of father 
Favorable scores for 
full-time employed 

The relationship with over-ageness might be 
interpreted as validating this scale. Over-ageness in 
the school situation Implies school maladjustment. It 
will be shown in Chapter XII that a statistically sig- 
nificant difference exists between the scores of men re- 
ceiving public relief in favor of those who have more 
education. 


SUMMARY 

One fact clearly emerges from the analysis in 
this chapter — the widespread effect of the general fac- 
tor running through the scales. This factor is so 
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general that it often overshadows any relationships 
that might be characteristic of a single scale. While 
obtaining all six measures from an omnibus survey may 
have enhanced the effect of this general factor, the 
analysis of the discriminative values (see Chapter III), 
which revealed that each item was placed in the scale 
for which it discriminates best, plus the scale differ- 
ences in the relationships to outside criteria noted in 
this chapter, make it improbable that any spurious ef- 
fect is markedly present. It would be interesting to 
give the scales separately, or even by sections of the 
survey, and compare the relationships of the scales to 
each other and to outside variables with what has been 
obtained under the conditions of this experiment. 

The evidence strongly suggests that the fac- 
tor influencing all the scales is in the nature of gen- 
eral adjustment. When all scales tend to be related to 
the same variable, logic itself suggests that the scales, 
considered as a mit, are measuring general adjustment. 
Any Individual who possesses poor morale, feelings of 
inferiority, a poor attitude toward the family, law, 
the economic organization, and the value of education 
cannot well be considered an adjusted person. It may 
be weakness in the individual himself (the implications 
of over-ageness) or an accumulation of such factors as 
unemployment, a broken home, and a considerable change 
in environment (the transition from rural to urban 
life); but whenever the information we possess suggests 
maladjustment, just there do we find unfavorable scores 
on several or all of the scales. Occupational insecur- 
ity, separation of parents, over-ageness, residence 
away from home, transition from a rural to an urban en- 
vironment, unemployment when the father has been suffi- 
ciently successful to retire — all these factors tend to 
produce unfavorable scores on most of the scales. All 
suggest maladjustment. These statements hold true 
chiefly for men. Among women only three factors seem 
to be related to the general factor: occupational se- 
curity (certainty of obtaining or maintaining a posi- 
tion), separation of parents, and unemployment of either 
parent. Over-ageness, transition from rural to urban 
life, and previous education do not seem to affect these 
aspects of personality so far as women are concerned. 
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When we list the factors that show a rather 
clear relationship to the indiTidual scales, the sex 
difference is even more conspicuous. Fewer factors are 
related to every scale for women except the inferiority 
scale. The difference is particularly evident In the 
case of the law scale. 

There are several possible reasons for this 
sex difference. Differential selective factors may be 
responsible for bringing together the educational 
groups. That trends are frequently noticeable within 
the high school and university groups as well as in 
special classes for the unemployed does not favor this 
argument . 

It may well be that the adjustment of women 
is conditioned by strictly social factors to a greater 
extent than is the case among men. Information con- 
cerning such factors is lacking in this study. The fact 
that the inferiority scale, which emphasizes social in- 
feriority, is related to a greater number of factors 
for women than for men favors this hypothesis. Most of 
the sex differences noted could be explained on this 
basis. Over-ageness, within limits, need not be a han- 
dicap in the social situation. Living away from home 
permits social contacts, particularly with the opposite 
sex, to proceed with greater freedom. Any disturbance 
of family income, as implied by such factors as unem- 
ployment of the father or mother, can be Interpreted as 
interfering with the usual social contacts. 

Another explanation for this sex difference 
should be mentioned. The scales may not be as well 
suited to women. They were constructed by men, although 
feminine responses were given equal weight in the final 
selection of items. Another possibility is that the 
feminine personality may not be as generally organized 
as the masculine. Evidence favoring this hypothesis 
will be presented in a later chapter. 

Throughout this chapter it has been apparent 
under adverse circumstances women are more conservative 
in their economic views than are men. In fact, the on- 
ly variable that tended to produce strikingly radical 
scores is unemployment of a parent. Men, however, usu- 
ally show radical tendencies whenever they show unfavor- 
able attitudes on the other scales. This sex difference 
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is of particxilar interest in view of the fact that the 
average scores of men and women show virtually no dif- 
ferences. Lack of sex differences in mean scores is 
clearly no justification for combining the sexes in re- 
lating such scores to outside factors. This is an ob- 
vious point, but it is often overlooked. 

The data in this chapter provide a clear il- 
lustration of the multiple causation of personality 
traits. Considered singly, some factors appear to have 
no effect on personality score. Definite relationships 
appear when this factor is combined with another which 
likewise shows no appreciable effect when considered 
by itself. While the influence of a general factor is 
unmistakable, evidence has been presented to indicate 
that it is not solely responsible for the relationships 
noted. 

Are the scales valid? Morale, being by def- 
inition a very general trait — it may, in fact, be the 
factor responsible for the co-variation of the six 
scales — the evidence that it is the most generalized of 
the six scales may be considered as evidence for its 
validity. Morale has the highest multiple R against 
scores on the remaining scales, the morale items dis- 
criminate best in scales other than their own, and the 
scale is related to the largest number of outside va- 
riables. The morale scale also appears valid in that 
it correlates well with Hallos scale, which was designed 
to measure a more specific aspect of morale. Further, 
the morale scale behaves in the expected manner in its 
correlation with three Berneuter scores. 

The inferiority scale is valid in the sense 
that it correlates well with another instrument designed 
to measure the same trait. Both inferiority scales be- 
have in a similar manner in their relationships with 
outside variables. 

Clear-cut validating evidence for the remain- 
ing scales is lacking. The nature of radicalism makes 
it highly probable that the economic conservatism scale 
will prove to be valid. The evidence points in the cor- 
rect direction for the family scale, but it is not com- 
pletely convincing. The law scale, the scale which 
shows the greatest sex difference in the number of face 
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sheet factors to whicli it is related, has no experimen- 
tal support for its name. There is a suggestion that 
this scale measures attitude toward authority in gener- 
al. Precisely what the education scale is measuring is 
not indicated by anything except the apparent ideation- 
al content of the items. 



Chapter YIII 


THE SCALE OF GENERAL ADJUSTMENT 


In the last chapter it was discovered that in 
their relationships to such variables as home residence, 
separation of parents, or over-ageness, all six scales 
tended to vary in the same manner. The relationships 
were, to be sure, of varying magnitude, but the tenden- 
cy toward unit behavior of the scales was unmistakable. 
Such evidence points directly to the operation of a gen- 
eral factor. An attempt was therefore made to define 
this factor more specifically in terms of the items most 
directly related to it. 


PROBLEMS IN SELECTING THE ITEMS 

There were at least two methods available for 
ascertaining the items most reponsible for the unit be- 
havior of the six scales in their relationship to the 
information contained on the face sheet. The method of 
factor analysis, as developed by Thur stone, could have 
been used. The statistical labor involved when dealing 
,N(N-1) 

with 132 variables V — g or 8^646 basic correlations 

would be required) is one reason for rejecting this 
method. Since our primary Interest was in isolating 
the items most heavily loaded for the most general fac- 
tor and not in determining the number of factors in- 
volved in the six scales, another method, which has the 
advantage of being exceedingly simple in its applica- 
tion, was chosen. The logic of the method of internal 
consistency was simply extended to total score on the 
132 items considered as an entity. This method should 
isolate the items most heavily loaded for the most gen- 
eral factor. 
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An additional problem arose in attempting to 
construct a scale measuring the general factor. The 
behavior of the six scales as a unit was most conspicu- 
ous for men. Since the general factor is not so clear- 
ly operative for women, it seemed best not to utilize 
their responses in the selection of the items for this 
scale. 

Earlier analysis has also demonstrated the 
fluctuations in the discriminative value of an item 
from group to group. To increase the probability of 
obtaining items that would yield more stable discrim- 
inative values and hence insure the general applicabil- 
ity of the scale, two groups differing considerably in 
composition were utilized in the selection of the items.^ 
The two groups chosen for this purpose were the Sociol- 
ogy I and the controlled sample of unemployed men. 

Since these groups are samplings of two rather dissim- 
ilar populations, items meeting the criteria of selec- 
tion will presumably be more generally applicable. The 
two groups are similar in age and in the fact that both 
are continuing their education, albeit at different lev- 
els. 

The scores of the six scales for these groups 
were therefore summed and the quartile test of internal 
consistency applied. The analysis of the discrimina- 
tive values in scales other than that in which the 
items were placed has shown the necessity for discrim- 
inative values in the neighborhood of 1.00 as a minimum 
value. The criterion for retention of an item for the 
general scale thus became a discriminative value of 
1.00 or better in each of the two groups* 

The distribution of the discriminative values 
of the 132 items for each group is given in Table 94. 

No great difference is noted in these distributions. An 
approximately equal number of items discriminate at each 
level. But are they the same ones? Figure 8 shows that 
many are not. While a positive relation between the 
discriminative values in the two groups is evident, 
more conspicuous is the variation. Fifteen items do 
discriminate 1.00 or better in both groups. To 


1. This is a more rigorous criterion than is the selection of 
items on the basis of the two groups combined* 
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balance odd and even forms, a sixteentii was added, the 
average discriminative value of which was over 1.00. 
According to the theory underlying the construction of 
these scales, these 16 items should be most heavily 
loaded for the general factor that permeates the six 
scales. On the basis of the evidence of the preceding 
chapter, it is assumed that this factor is in the na- 
ture of adjustment, and the scale is called a general 
adjustment scale. 


FIG. a 


DISTRIBUTION OF ITEM DISCRIMINATIVE VALUES IN RELATION 
TO TOTAL SCORE ON ALL SCALES. 

MALE RESPONSES ONLY 



CONTROL SAMPLE UNEMPLOYED 


• -ITEM »M IO~rTEM SCALE TO BE DISCUSSED IN CHAPTER XI. 
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TABLE 94. -SCALE VALUE DIFFERENCES FOR THE 13E ITEMS IN 

TERMS OF QUARTILES FOR TOTAL COMBINED SCORES ON SIX SCALES 

(N = 100 males in each group.) 

Scale Value 

Difference 

Level 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

Total 




Sociology I 




1.00+ . . . 

11 

3 

2 

4 

7 

8 

35 

.60-. 99 

9 

9 

12 

9 

11 

11 

61 

.20-. 59 

1 

9 

6 

6 

1 

2 

25 

.20- . . . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

11 


Controlled Sample of Unemployed 



1.00+ . . . 

10 

3 

3 

6 

8 

5 

35 

.60-.99 

6 

9 

13 

10 

8 

8 

64 

.20-. 59 

5 

7 

4 

6 

3 

9 

34 

.20- , . . 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

9 


ITEMS CHOSEN FOR THE SCALE 

These 16 items were arbitrarily divided into 
two forms which are given here. The numbers refer to 
the position of the item in the survey of opinions. 

ITEMS IN THE GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCALE 
Even Form 

15. THE FUTLIKE IDOKS VERY BLACK. 

Strongly agree d Agreed Undecided^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

19. LIFE IS JUST OHE WORRY AFTER ANOTRER. 

Strongly agree^ Agreed Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

31. TH]^ ARE GETTING BETTER. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree^ Undecided ^ Disagree'* Stroxiglv disagree^ 

39. ONE CANNOT FIND AS BffDGH UNDERSTANDING AT HOME AS ELSEWHERE. 
Strongly agree ^ Agree Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 
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75. THERE IS LITTLE CHMCE FOR ADYANGMEHT lU INDUSTRI AND BUSINESS 
UNLESS A MAN HAS UNFAIR PULL. 

Strongly agree d Agreed Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 

86. MOST PEOPLE JUST PRETEND THAT THE! LIKE YOU. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree^ Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 

90. HIGH SCHOOL COURSES ARE TOO IMPRACTICAL. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree^ Undecided ^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 

lOL. IF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM WERE JUST, THERE WOULD BE MUCH LESS 
GRIME. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree Undecided^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 

Odd Form 

6. A MAN CAN LEARN MORE BY WORKING FOUR YEARS THAN BY GOING TO 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree* Undecided ^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

14. IT IS DIFFICULT TO SAY THE RIGHT THING AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

Strongly agree d Agree Undecided ^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

29. POVERTY IS CHIEFLY A RESULT OF INJUSTICE IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH. 

Strongly agree d Agreed Undecided^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree^ 

36. EDUCATION IS OF NO HELP IN GETTING A JOB TODAY. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree d Undecided ^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 

49. NO ONE CARES MUCH WHAT HAPPENS TO YOU. 

Strongly agree d Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

•79. the young man OF TODAY CAN EXPECT MUCH OF THE FUTURE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree ^ 

97. LIFE IS JUST A SERIES OF DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree '* Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

IIX). LAWS ARE SO OFTEN MADE FOR THE BENEFIT OF SMALL SELFISH GROUPS 
THAT A MAN CANNOT RESPECT THE LAW. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 
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Two points are rather clear from an inspec- 
tion of these items: (l) all are very general state- 
ments and (2) several items are included which a priori 
would probably never have been considered as belonging 
to the same scale* Seven of the items were originally 
placed in the morale, two in the inferiority, one in 
the family, one in the law, two in the conservatism, 
and three in the education scale. The advantage of the 
completely inductive nature of the method as applied 
here needs no emphasis. Again, the morale scale ap- 
pears the most heavily loaded for the general factor. 
Almost half the items are derived from this scale. 


PREPONDERANCE OF NEGATIVE ITEMS 

The most significant feature of these items, 
however, is their preponderately negative character. 
Foirrteen of the 16 are negatively stated. Is this a 
function of their Ideational content or of the fact 
that they are negatively stated? This problem will be 
considered in detail in the next chapter. Here it need 
only be noted that this phenomenon provides a practical 
reason for not relaxing the criteria of item selection 
to obtain more items and presumably Increase the reli- 
ability of the scale. Now if it can be demonstrated 
that the scale of general adjustment containing 16 
items actually measures some such general factor as is 
implied by its title, the scale becomes an exceedingly 
valtiable instrument to score or administer independent- 
ly of the remaining 116 items in the survey. Since it 
is highly probable that the difference between posi- 
tively and negatively stated items noted in the next 
chapter will be characteristic of this scale adminis- 
tered separately, some positive items may have to be 
added to balance the scale. The items added need not, 
of course, be scored, save as they are determined to 
yield an independent measure of some value. It wotild 
take 12 positive items to balance the scale, 26 items 
in all.^ It could be administered in fifteen or twenty 

Z* Evidence presented in the next chapter suggests that the 
addition of the positively stated morale items would add to the 
nseftilness of such a scale. See the Appendix for a short form of 
the survey. 
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minutes • Development of short instriMents of such gen- 
eral significance would be of infinite aid in personal- 
ity study. 

TABLE 95. -MAN STAUDAED SCORES AND STANDARD DE7IATI0NS ON 
GENERAL ADJUSTBffiNT SCALE 


(Standard groups; N = 500 of eacsh sex.) 



Males 

Females 

Group 

Mean 

0 

Mean 

0 

500 of each sex . 

60.10 

10.11 

49.95 

9.86 

Sociology I 

49.96 

10.79 

49.49 

7.88 

General College 

48.73 

8.93 

47.64 

10.04 

Controlled sample of high school 
seniors ............ 

50/59 

8.64 

50.73 

10.23 

Controlled sample of employed . . 

49.15 

9.65 

49.62 

10.28 

Controlled sample of unemployed . 

6E.06 

11.90 

62.29 i 

9.99 


SCORING 

The procedure for scoring the general scale 
was Identical with that described for the six original 
sdales of the survey. The arbitrary scores were added, 
and on the basis of the actual distribution of the 
standard group of 1,000, each score was converted into 
a standard score according to the method described in 
Chapter IV. The arbitrary scores and the standard score 
equivalents are given in the Appendix. Table 95 gives 
the means and standard deviations of each of the sub- 
groups of the standard group of 1,000. The similari- 
ties between the groups are much more striking than the 
differences. It is of interest to note that the unem- 
ployed group has the most unfavorable score. This 
point will be considered later. No marked sex differ- 
ences are evident from this table nor from Figure 9, 
which gives the distribution of arbitrary scores of the 
standard group. This distribution is symmetrical, and 
it is clear that the scale discriminates very sharply. 
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FIG. 9. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCORES. 



TABLE 96. -SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITI COEFFICIENTS FOR THE 
GENERAL ADJUSMENT SCALE 


(Standard samples.) 


Gronp 

Reliability Coefficient 
Cor- 

N Raw rected* 

Kale 




All males 

. 600 

.696 

.821 

Sociology I . . . 

. 100 

.682 

.811 

General College ............. 

. 100 

.567 

.724 

Controlled sample of high school seniors 

, 100 

.507 

.675 

Controlled sample of employed ...... 

. 100 

.690 

.816 

Ccmtroll^ sample of imemplpyed 

. 100 

.745 

.854 

Female 




All fanales 

. 500 

.664 

.798 

Sociology I 

. 100 

.522 

.686 

General College ..... 

. 100 

.718 

.856 

Controlled sample of high school seniors 

. 100 

.689 

.816 

Controlled sample of enployed ...... 

. 100 

.717 

.855 

Controll^ sample of unemployed ..... 

. 100 

.620 

.766 


60-Day Test — ^Retest Correlations 



Male 



General College . . . . 

Female 

70 

.795 

Gmeral College . . . , 


. 70 

.668 


*Biy the Spearman-Broim fornmla. 
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RELIABILITY 

Do the 16 items yield satisfactory reliabil- 
ity? The split-half coefficients for the various sub- 
groups and for the standard group as a whole are given 
in Table 96. The r^s range from .673 for high school 
males to .854 for the controlled sample of unemployed 
males. The reliability for the group of 500 is approx- 
imately .80 for each sex. Considering the number of 
items in the scale, these coefficients are an encourag- 
ing indication of the value of the method. The fluc- 
tuation in the size of the coefficients is in good part 
owing to variations in the range of scores from group 
to group. Reference to Table 95 will show that the 
lowest reliability is obtained for those groups whose 
standard deviations are smallest. Computation of the 
standard error of estimate is an additional method of 
indicating reliability. Should they be similar for the 
various groups, it would be additional evidence that 
range is responsible for the fluctuation in the magni- 
tude of the reliability coefficients.^ The standard 
error of estimate of true score for the high school 
males is 4.06; for the controlled sample of unemployed 
men, 4.20 points. For 500 males, it is 3.88, and for 
500 females, 3.96 points, on the basis of standard 
scores. The standard errors of estimate are ver^r sim- 
ilar for the groups yielding the highest and the lowest 
reliability coefficients. Four-tenths of a standard 
deviation (for the standard group of 1,000) seems like 
a small error of estimate of true score. The range of 
standard scores of the standardizing group is from 16 
to 89 points, or 7.3 standard deviations. The stand- 
ard error of estimate is, therefore, approximately 6 
per cent of the range. 

When deviation of actual scores from test to 
retest is considered as a measure of reliability, sim- 
ilar results are obtained. Sixty days elapsed between 
test and retest, so the memory factor is not likely to 
be affecting this comparison decidedly. The average 
change for 68 General College men is 4.03; for 68 Gen- 
eral College women, 5.03. Analysis of change by quan- 
tiles shows the characteristic regression phenomenon. 


3. See Chapter V for additional ways of interpreting variation 
in the split-half reliability coefficient. 
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From highest to lowest quartiles the men change on the 
average -2.24, -.59, -.71, and +.24; women, -3.12, -.82, 
-.92, and +4.41. The average arithmetical change "by 
quartiles for men is 4.12, 4.71, 4.12, and 4.88; for 
women, 8.08, 3.53, 3.29, and 5.24. The relatively large 
arithmetical change for women who make most unfavorable 
scores may mean that evasion is operative among the wo- 
men who are least well adjusted. The fact that the most 
unfavorable quartile for women shows the largest average 
change may be, it should also be remembered, a conse- 
quence of change in the trait measured instead of an in- 
dication of the greater unreliability of the measure. 
These data, as well as the test-retest r^s of .793 for 
men and .668 for women, indicate that the scale yields 
less stable measures for women. A conservative conclu- 
sion from these data is that the scale is quite satis- 
factory for group purposes, anh that it will differenti- 
ate the extremes well enough for most practical purpos- 
es. 


VALIDITY OF THE SCALE 

The general adjustment scale may be validated 
by two general methods: - (l) relating it to those out- 
side variables that imply maladjustment and (2) relat- 
ing it to scores on the other six scales. Relation- 
ships with outside ‘Variables will first be considered. 

It will be recalled that over-ageness, separ- 
ation of parents, home residence, being a farmer ^s son, 
status of father, status of mother, and certainty of 
maintaining or obtaining employment were the factors 
with which the six scales tended to vary as a unit. 

This was true for the most part only for men. These 
variables were, therefore, related to score on the gen- 
eral adjustment scale- Table 97 gives the relationship 
of this score to certainty of maintaining or obtaining 
employment. Those who are most uncertain almost inva- 
riably show the highest (most unfavorable) scores. The 
relationship is clearer for men than for women. The 
unemployed of the day classes and the part-time em- 
ployed of the evening classes furnish exceptions to ab- 
solute consistency from very certain to very uncertain . 
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As was pointed out in the previous chapter, the part- 
time employed group may well be expected to deviate frcm 
the trend. These results are quite consistent with 
those in the previous chapter. If anything, they are 
clearer, and suggest that the general adjustment scale 
does contain items that are most influential in deter- 
mining the behavior of the six scales as a unit. 

TABLE 97. -GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE AND CERTAINTI OF 
MAINTAINING OR OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT WITHIN A YEAR 


(Single persons only.) 


Certainty of 
SEployment 

Ev-ening Classes 

Day Classes 

Employed 

Full 

Time 

Employed 

Part 

Time 

All 

Employed 

Un- 

employed 

Un- 

employed 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Men: 











Very certain 

47.39 

.41 

57.50 

4 

48.29 

45 

46.00 

2 

51.63 

8 

Certain ... 

49.85 

67 

51.50 

4 

49.94 

71 

47.40 

15 

45.71 

7 

Uncertain . . 

53.70 

57 

52.00 

20 

53.11 

57 

54.15 

34 

51.12 

77 

Veiy uncertain 

55.67 

6 

62.09 

11 

59.82 

17 

60.50 

18 

61.20 

20 

Women: 











Very certain 

48.29 

63 

47.20 

6 

48.21 

69 

50.22 

9 

49.86 

6 

Certain ... 

48.19 

133 

46.58 

8 

48.09 

141 

44.48 

22 

50.86 

17 

Uncertain . . 

50.99 

67 

52.49 

35 

51.50 

102 

53.03 

121 

52.04 

122 

Very uncertain 1 

55.81 

31 

52.13 

14 

53-26 

45 

52.96 

56 

51.90 

36 


In Tables 97 to 104 mean scores are presented 
in relation to those factors with which the six scales 
tended to vary as a unit — factors that are assumed to 
imply maladjustment. In general, the relationships 
noted in the last chapter are confirmed. In many in- 
stances they are more pronounced, a fact which argues 
strongly for the validity of the relationships uncov- 
ered in Chapter VII. The tendency for the relation- 
ships to be more pronounced among the unemployed groups 
is again present, as is the tendency of women^s scores 
to be unrelated to many of the factors. 




TABLE 98.-GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE AND AGE 





■K-Data for woien omitted, since no relationship is apparent between over-ageness and score. The 
mean standard score for 18 women over 40 in the evening and day classes was 51,0. 
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TABLE 99. -GENERAL ADJGSTBffiNT SCORE 
AND HOME RESIDENCE 

(Single men only.) 


Residence Mean N 


EVENING CLASSES 

Employed Full Time 

At home 49.77 115 

Not at home 52.15 52 

Employed Part Time 

At home 53. 6u 31 

Not at home 59.2 J 8 

Unemployed 

At home ....... 52.56 70 

Not at home 66.86 7 

All Gases 

At home 51.25 216 

Not at home ..... 55.46 47 

UNIVERSITY GROUP 

At home 52.78 57 

Not at home 53.39 18 


*Date for -women omitted for "the reason -that no relationship 
is evident. The mean score for 422 women In -fche evening class who 
•were at home was 49.73; for 145 women not at home, it ■?ias 50.88* 

TABLE 100. -GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE AND MDN-RESIDENCE AT 


HOME 

(Single men, evening classes.) 

Residence Mean N 

Employed Full Time 

Non-farmers* sons not residing at home .... 49.72 18 

Farmers* sons not residing at home ...... 55.21 14 

Employed Part Time 

Non-farmers* sons not residing at home .... 59.00 3 
Farmers* sons not residing at home 59.50 4 
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TABLE 102. -GENERAL ADJUSMENT SCORE AND STATUS OF FATHER 



0 
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Seniors 
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8 
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17 

156 
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Univer 
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§ 

<D 

S 

tOr-lOO 1005020 

O05 05 V 0 ooacoco 

Day Classes 

Unemployed 

{z; 

14 

1 

99 

11 

45 

6 

135 

41 

Mean 

56. g9 

53.00 

61.48 

49,75 

51.26 

55.00 

51.70 

53,10 

Evening Glasses 

All Cases 


tOcr> t>CD 050200 

1002X2560 t0l0050 
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Mean 
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61.83 

47.22 

51.16 

48,89 
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Status of 
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Ment 
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Retired 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Women i 

Deceased 

Retired 

Employed 

Unemployed 
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TABLE 104. -GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE AND STATUS OF MOTHER 
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TABLE 105.-NI1IBER OF BIJFAYORABLE FACTORS FOR THE 
EXTRME ADJTTSTMEHT QUARTILES 


(Evening class unemployed males 5 IT = 80.) 


UiifaTorable Factor 

Qi 

(H=20) 

Q4 

(]SP=20) 

1, Not at home ...... 

. . 4 

0 

2. Parents separated . . . 

. . 1 

0 

5. Father dead ...... 

. . 5 

4 

4. Father unemployed . . . 

. . 5 

1 

5. Father retired .... 

. . 2 

0 

6 . Mother deceased .... 

. . 3 

1 

7. Ruralii-urhan migrant 

. . 1 

0 

8. Overage ........ 

• • 

0 

Factors present ... 

. . 20 

6 

Individuals involved 

. . 11 

5 


The score on the adjustment scale varies with 
certainty of employment. (See Table 97.) The relation- 
ship between over-ageness and maladjustment is clearly 
evident for men in Table 98. The oldest age category 
in the various groups averages well over a standard 
deviation above the standard mean score. Non-home res- 
idence likewise shows a convincing relationship. (See 
Table 99.) The children of separated parents yield less 
favorable scores (see Table 101), as do those from homes 
where the father is unemployed. (See Table 102.). The 
relationship between unemployment of the father and un- 
favorable score is one of the few which holds for the 
women. That farmers’ sons, even those who are employed, 
score less favorably is shown in Table 103. Table 104 
reveals few wide departures from the standard mean as- 
sociated with status of the mother. The mean score for 
unemployed men in the evening classes whose mothers are 
deceased (63.25) is the most striking. The scores of 
women whose mothers are unemployed are definitely more 
unfavorable than those of women whose mothers are house- 
wives, are employed, or are deceased. 

A further analysis in terms of quartlles on 
general adjustment scale score in relation to unfavora- 
ble face sheet factors is presented in Table 105. 
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Eighty unemployed men in the evening classes were sep- 
arated into quartiles on the basis of adjustment scale 
score. For the 20 men in the most unfavorable quartile^ 
Qi, 20 unfavorable factors were reported, involving 11 
individuals. In Q4 only 6 unfavorable factors were re- 
ported, and these involved only 5 individuals. In oth- 
er words, over half of the individuals in reported 
one of the unfavorable factors to be present, while on- 
ly one-fourth of the individuals in Q4 so reported. Ap- 
parently Qi men are those who are placed in particular- 
ly unfavorable circumstances. The nine persons in 
who did not report the presence of one of the unfavora- 
ble factors may well be those whose maladjustment is 
associated with other unfavorable factors than those 
inquired about on the face sheet. 

The father being retired had seemed from the 
previous analysis to affect the scores more unfavorably 
than unemployment of the father. So far as the general 
scale is concerned, unemployment appears to be the more 
Influential factor. The tendency of retirement of the 
father to be related to imfavorable score is, however, 
still apparent. 

In general, the data point to the conclusion 
that certain specific factors were operative, in addi- 
tion to the adjustment factor, in the relationships 
noted in the last chapter. The data in these tables 
help validate the adjustment scale and the method of 
construction. That items most heavily loaded for the 
general factor were selected by the method is indicated 
by the data in the tables. 

Ihile it does not provide good validating data 
for the scale, it is of interest to consider the rela- 
tionship of the adjustment scale to honor point ratio, 
I.Q. and Bernreuter scores. These data, available only 
for the university high juniors, are presented in Ta- 
ble 106. Most of the correlations do not vary from 
zero sufficiently to be considered significant for a 
group of this size. The highest correlation of -.452 
between favorable adjustment and the possession of 
neurotic tendencies points in the direction of validat- 
ing the scale. The data imply that, even though the 
morale scale is most heavily loaded for the adjustment 
factor, the morale and adjustment scales measure 
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different traits. For self-sufficiency correlates to 
toe extent of +.510 with morale for men (Table 92), 
while it correlates only -.23 with favorable adjust- 
ment score for these same cases. The adjustment scale 
correlates better with neurotic tendencies than does 
any scale except the inferiority scale. (See Table 92.) 
The sex difference is more pronounced for the adjust- 
ment scale than for toe inferiority scale. 

TABLE 106. -GENERAL ADJtrSTMENT SCORES CORRELATED WITR 
BERNREaTER SCORES, I.Q., AND HONOR POINTS* 

(University High School juniors; N = 37 males, 34 females.) 


General Adjustment Score Correlated with: Male Female 


Bernr enter scores: 

BIN (neurotic tendencies) -.452 -.184 

B 2 S (self-sufficiency) -.230 -.030 

B 4 D (dominance-submission) +.249 +.043 

I.Q +.051 +.248 

Honor point ratio -.160 +.284 


^Negative correlations indicate that neurotic tendencies and 
self-sufficiency are inversely associated with favorable adjust- 
ment scores. 


It is also of interest to note the low corre- 
lation that exists between adjustment score and honor- 
point ratio, whereas the morale scale correlated +.506 
for men. It will later be shown that this correlation 
is carried entirely by the positive items of the morale 
scale. Since the adjustment scale is a negative item 
scale, it is understandable why no correlation appears. 
Now if the findings for the university high school 
group can be confirmed on a larger group so that we may 
be sure that the results obtained are not due to chance 
or to a group idiosyncrasy, these relationships suggest 
that the positive items in the morale scale should be 
included with the adjustment scale to make toe instru- 
ment of maximum value. 

4. See the Appenciix for a short form which includes the ad- 
justment scale. 
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As an additional means of validating the ad- 
justment scale, the mean scores on the original six 
scales for the quartiles of the adjustment scale were 
tabulated. These are given in Table 107. If the ad- 
justment scale is measuring a factor common to all 
scales, the scores for each should vary with the ad- 
justment score. This is indeed the case. Only two ex- 
ceptions to absolute consistency of trends occur with- 
in the four groups. Both occur on the economic con- 
servatism scale. It should be noted, however, that in 
the individual case even a highly unfavorable score on 
the adjustment scale does not necessitate unfavorable 
scores on all six scales. Upon what scale a malad- 
justed individual will score most unfavorably depends 
on his own particular experience. An analysis of the 
relationship between the adjustment score and the other 
six scores may help to locate the personality area in 
which the greatest difficulty lies. Considered as a 
group, however, maladjusted persons have unfavorable 
scores on all the traits measured. As a matter of fact, 
23 of the 25 men in the least favorable adjustment 
scale quartile for the controlled sample of unemployed 
men scored above the standard mean of 50 on four o‘r 
more of the six scales. At the other extreme quartile, 
21 of 25 men scored below the standard mean on four or 
more scales. 

To bring out more clearly the differences in 
degree of relationship of each scale to the adjustment 
scale, the tabulation was reversed — the adjustment 
score was computed for the quartiles of each of the six 
scales. Table 108 is to be interpreted as follows: The 
highest (most unfavorable in score) quartile for men on 
the family scale gained a mean adjustment score of 56.36, 
the lowest quartile on the family scale gained an ad- 
justment score of 45.28; when separated into quartiles 
on the basis of the education score, the highest quar- 
tile gained a mean adjustment score of 62.24, the low- 
est, 43.92. 

One point is clear from an inspection of the 
two last mentioned tables* They show that the present 
data provide no exception to the dictum that favorable 
traits are correlated. They go further and suggest 
that the central factor responsible for this correlation 
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TABLE 107.-HELATI0NSHIP OF THE SCALE OF GENERAL 

ADJUSTMENT TO THE SIX LESS GENERAL SCALES 

(N = 25 in each quartile.) 

Scale of 

General 

Adjustment 

Mean Scores 

General 

Adjust- 

ment 

Mo- 

rale 

Infe- 

rior- 

ity 

Fam- 

ily 

Law 

Eco- 

nomic 

Con- 

serv- 

atism 



Educa- 

tion 


Controlled Sample of Unemployed Men 



Qi (highest) 68,48 

61.96 

54.92 

57.12 

58.12 

60.44 

55.80 

Qa . . . . 

54.60 

50.36 

49.20 

51.16 

50.04 

54.44 

54.20 

Qa • • . . 

47,00 

47.68 

48.56 

48.80 

46.68 

50.96 

48.08 

Q 4 (lowest) 

58,16 

40.12 

42.60 

47.28 

41.72 

47.44 

39.40 

Q 1 -Q 4 • • 

30.32 

21.84 

12.26 

9.84 

16.40 

13.00 

16.40 


Controlled Sample of Unemployed Women 



Qi • • • • 

64.72 

63.96 

57.88 

56.04 

55.48 

53.48 

58.12 

Q 2 • . . . 

55,88 

55.80 

54.64 

52.36 

49.04 

51.16 

53.80 

Qs . 1 . . 

49.04 

50.96 

49.36 

47.96 

46.00 

48.88 

49.72 

Q 4 . . , . 

39.52 

42.20 

45.24 

47.16 

43.20 

47.28 

44.68 

H 

1 

25.20 

21.76 

12.64 

8,88 

10.28 

6.20 

13.44 



General College Men 




Qi . . . . 

58.88 

57.20 

52.16 

54.80 

60.56 

48.80 

55.64 

Qs * . . . 

51,84 

48.96 

51.08 

51.44 

52.32 

51.48 

51.28 

Q 3 , . - , 

47.16 

47.12 

48.52 

47.92 

50.40 

46.04 

49.12 

Q 4 . . . . 

37.04 

41.28 

41.28 

43.08 

45.92 

40.60 

43.56 

Qi''Q4 • • 

21.84 

15.92 

10.88 

11.72 

14,64 

8.20 

12.08 



General College Women 




Qi • • • • 

59.96 

57.84 

54.28 

53.28 

58.12 

48.24 

58.20 

Q 2 * * • • 

50.84 

50.28 

51.20 

52.52 

52.56 

49.52 

53.12 

0.3 ... . 

44.76 

46.28 

45.12 

47.28 

44.16 

48.12 

45.88 

CU . . . . 

36.12 

39.20 

43.24 

40.24 

42.52 

45.32 

43.88 

Q 1 -Q 4 • • 

23.84 

18.64 

11.04 

13.04 

15.60 

2.92 

14.30 
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TABLE 108. -GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCORES 
BI QUAETILES OF THE OTHER SIX SCALES 

(Controlled sample of imemplqyedj 
N=25 in each quartile.) 


General Adjustment Score For: 


Quartile 

Morale 

Inferi- 

orily 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

Men: 







Qi . • . • • 

66.24 

59.92 

56.36 

60.88 

59.68 

62.24 

Qg • • • • • 

52.60 

53.24 

55.84 

56.12 

53.24 

54.48 

^3 

47.96 

52.04 

50.72 

47.88 

50.72 

47.16 

Q4 •••••! 

41.44 

43.04 

45.28 

43.56 

44.96 

43.92 

Q i“Q 4 • • • 

24.80 

16.88 

11.08 

17.52 

14.72 

18.32 

Women; 


1 

1 

1 




Qi 

61.84 

59.64 

56.68 

58.44 

55.60 

59.76 

Qs 

55.52 

51.96 I 

54.16 1 

53.88 

54.12 

53.56 

Q 3 

51.04 

52.20 

51.92 

49.52 

51.52 

51.48 

Q 4 

40.80 

45.36 ! 

46.32 

47.52 

47.44 

43.80 

Q^— Q4 , , « 

21.04 

14.28 1 

10.36 

10.92 

8.16 

15.96 


SO far as personality scales are concerned is tlie gen- 
eral adjustment of the individual. 

Utilizing the Qi minus Q 4 differences in Ta- 
ble 107 as a measure of the degree of relationship that 
exists between a single scale and the general adjust- 
ment scale, the scales arrange themselves in the follow- 
ing order when tabulated in terms of the adjustment 
quartiles (the largest difference is given the rank of 
1, Table 107): 


Controlled Sample of Unemployed 


General College Group 


Men 

1. Morale 

2. Education 

3. Law 

4. Economic con- 

servatism 

5. Inferiority 

6. Family 


Women Men 

Morale Morale 

Education Law 

Inferiority Education 

Law Family 

Family Inferiority 

Economic con- Economic con- 
servatism servatism 


Women 

Morale 

Law 

Education 
Family 
Inferiority 
Economic con- 
servatism 
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The general order of degree of relationship 
to the adjustment score does not exactly follow the or- 
der expected on the basis of the number of items con- 
tributed to the adjustment scale. The morale scale con- 
tributed 7 items to the adjustment scale and invariably 
shows the largest minus Q4 difference. The educa- 
tion scale^ which contributed 3 items, is always among 
the first three scales in the magnitude of the Qi minus 
Q4 difference in relation to adjustment quartiles. The 
inferiority and economic conservatism scales, which con- 
tribute 2 items each, and the law and family scales, 
which contribute one item, do not arrange themselves ac- 
cording to the number of items they contributed. The 
economic conservatism scale is the most notable excep- 
tion. In 3 of 4 comparisons it is the scale that is 
least related to the adjustment scale. It ranks fourth 
for the controlled sample of unemployed men; the com- 
mon-sense interpretation is that discontent with the 
prevailing economic order (radicalism) is more closely 
related to the adjustment of men when unemployed. 

The only sex difference that is consistent 
for both groups occurs on the economic conservatism 
scale. Economic matters seem to affect the adjustment 
of women less than that of men. It should be remembered, 
however, that unemployment of parents affects women* s 
adjustment, and in particular that -unemployment of the 
mother is a significant factor. 

The absence of conspicuous sex differences 
here implies that the adjustment scale is at least par- 
tially valid for women. This point will be considered 
in detail in a later chapter. 


SUMMARY 

The construction of a scale for which there 
is evidence to warrant the name general adjustment scale 
has been described in this chapter. This scale was con- 
structed on the basis of male responses, and found to be 
at least partially valid for women. In addition to be- 
ing valid from a logical standpoint, the scale validated 
itself against scores on the six original scales and by 
relating itself to those variables with which the six 
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scales tended to vary as a unit. Tlie sex differences 
with respect to the relation of the adjustment scale to 
these outside factors seem to mean that the variables 
on the face sheet are not highly significant for women 
adjustment or that the general adjustment items are not 
sufficiently diagnostic of adjustment for women. 

A feature of the method used in the construc- 
tion of this scale is its completely inductive charac- 
ter. The concept that it is measuring adjustment was 
derived primarily from the data. The method selected 
items that are not likely to be grouped together on a 
priori grounds, and the data go a long way toward val- 
idating the scale. They also indicate that favorable 
personality scores are correlated because each is re- 
lated to the general adjustment of the individual. 

Group differences in the applicability of 
individual items were again striking and serve to em- 
phasize the conclusion previously drawn that, to insure 
general significance of the items and to secure ade- 
quate group comparisons, items should be selected on 
the basis of their ability to discriminate well in dis- 
similar groups. The difficulty in obtaining items for 
a scale that are specific in their implications for the 
individual, a point also noted earlier, is again illus- 
trated by the number of items that discriminate in the 
adjustment scale. A problem of particular importance 
has been brought into focus by the fact that the items 
selected for the adjustment scale are predominately 
negative in form of statement. This problem will be 
considered next. 



Chapter IX 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FORI OF STATEMENT 


Smith (16) in a study designed to evaluate 
positively and negatively stated inferiority statements, 
paired positive and negative statements for content and 
found that the greatest differences existed between the 
two types when each was administered separately. When 
both types were arranged at random within a single form, 
these differences were reduced. 

On the basis of this finding, 11 items of each 
type were retained in each of the present scales. Dur- 
ing our analysis, differences between positive and neg- 
ative statements appeared so persistently that a reex- 
amination of the problem was necessary, particularly 
since Smithes analysis left unanswered so many ques- 
tions that concern differences between the two types of 
item when administered in a single form. 

The full import of the differences did not 
become clear until late in the study, after much sta- 
tistical work had been completed. Had the findings 
here presented been available, the analyses would often 
have been different. 

Since the limits of the study precluded a 
complete analysis of the problem of differences yielded 
by the two types of item^ the authors^ aim has been to 
determine general trends by the use of the simplest 
statistical procedures. Exceptions for single scales 
and groups are only incidentally considered. Because 
of the fundamental significance of the results for per- 
sonality measurement, it seems better to make available 
the general findings of this study rather than to delay 
publication for a more exhaustive analysis which the 
present authors could not undertake at this time. 
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REDEFINITION OF TEE TERMS ?^POSI- 
TIVE^ AND fH^EGATIVE” 

Smithes (16^ P^ge 33) closest approach to a 
definition is as follows; ”The connotation of the pos- 
itive items was predominately one of personality assets 
that of the negacive items predominately one of per- 
sonality liability.” He illustrates with a typical 
pair of his items: feels he^s succeeded at most every- 
thing he ever tried and feels he^s failed at most every- 
thing he ever tried . The first item is positively, the 
second negatively, stated. One point is immediately 
clear from an inspection of these items. The terms 
positive and negative are not used in their grammatical 
sense. The verb of the negatively stated item is not 
negative. This leads to confusion of thought. In dis- 
cussing these data with others the authors have con- 
stantly encountered this confusion. Nearly everyone 
interpreted the terms positive and negative in their 
grammatical sense. For this reason and because the 
terms are not descriptive of the essential difference 
between the two types of items, it is suggested that 
their use be discontinued. 

What is the essential difference between the 
two statements used by Smith as his illustrative def- 
inition? This difference is definitely implied by 
Smith^ s statements, but the use of the phrases agree 
disagree in the present study makes the discussion' 
of the present scales more understandable. Consider 
first how the scoring weights were assigned to all items 
of the six scales. The five phrases, constituting the 
scale of agreement and disagreement with each item were 
so weighted that a low score implied the possession of 
the favorable aspect of the trait; while a high score 
implied the possession of the unfavorable aspect. Fa- 
vorable and unfavorable » however, have meaning solely 
as they refer to some standard. In this case the stand- 
ard is general social approval on the part of the stand- 
ardizing group- Low numerical weights were consistent- 
ly assigned to that response which, in the authors^ 
opinion, implied the possession of the socially desir- 
able aspect of the trait. The objective test of internal 
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consistency, earlier described, demonstrated that com- 
plete consistency existed in these decisions as to 
which extreme response to ‘items should be given the 
highest or the lowest weight. It is almost self-evident 
that high morale, scarcity of inferiority feelings, 
lack of antagonistic attitude toward the family, re- 
spect for law, economic conservatism, and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of education are the ends of the 
traits presumed to be measured here that will command 
general social approval. 

Certain evidence is available to suggest that 
these are the aspects of the traits measured which do 
command social approval. The phrases strongly agree , 
agree , undecided , disagree , and strongly disagree which 
constitute the scale for the individual item imply a 
definite position with respect to the trait, apart from 
their relative position in the actually obtained series 
of scores. Weights of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were assigned 
to the phrases in such a way that the low scores repre- 
sent the aspect of the trait which the authors consid- 
ered socially approved. While it is not certain wheth- 
er a mean that represents the uhdecided position can be 
considered to indicate that the trait has no socially 
approved aspect, means deviating toward 2 or 4 will in- 
dicate whether a definite position is taken by the groiQ) 
as a whole on any trait or traits. The average item 
means for the standardization group of 1,000 follow: 


Morale 2.59 

Inferiority 3.00 

Family 2.54 

Law 2.68 

Economic conservatism . . 3.04 
Education 2.16 


General ad;justment . . . . 2.56 

The tendency for the group as a whole to devi- 
ate from the undecided position of 3 toward the end of 
the scales the authors have termed socially approved is 
unmistakable. Five of the seven means are well below 3. 
Our contention is strengthened by the fact that the 
mean for the education scale is the lowest, for the vir- 
tues of education have been emphasized constantly with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. 
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A redefinition of positive and negative items 
in terms of the socially approved and socially disap- 
proved aspects of the trait points to the essential dif- 
ference between the two types of item. Positive items 
have, in fact, been defined earlier in this study as 
those items to which agreement implied the possession 
of the favorable aspect of the trait. 

This reasoning points to the essential differ- 
ence between positive and negative items: positive 
items are those stated in conformity with socially ac- 
cepted views; negative items are those stated in oppo- 
sition to socially accepted views. 

If this argtiment is sound, negative items 
should yield lower mean scores than positive, and the 
group as a whole should deviate more toward the favora- 
ble aspect of the trait on negative than on positive 
items. In general this is the case. In four of the 
six scales for men and five of the six for women, nega- 
tive items yield lower mean scores. The mean scores 
are given in Tables 115 and 116, where they are dis- 
cussed in greater detail. 

Socially acceptable and socially unacceptable , 
then, are the terms that actually describe the differ- 
ence between the two types of item. Their use will 
avoid the confusion of thought resulting from the gram- 
matical implications of the terms positive and negative . 
For these reasons socially acceptable and socially un- 
acceptable will be used in the following discussions, 
rather than positive and negative .^ For brevity ac- 
ceptable and macceptable will be used alone. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FORM OF STATEMENT 

The fundamental importance of the form of 
statement is plain from Table 109, which gives the in- 
terrelations of the six scales when either or both 
types of items are scored. Striking differences exist 
which do not disappear when the coefficients are cor- 
rected for attenuation, the magnitude of the 

1. The terms favorable and i inf avorabl e are alternative terms 
which may be more suitable in some research. 
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relationships between any two scales depending to a 
considerable degree upon which type of item is scored. 
To illustrate, the inf eriority-fainily relationship may 
be expressed by coefficients ranging from +.401 to 
-.046. Certain trends are evident from this table and 
will be referred to later. Here it is only necessary 
to note the wide range in the degree of relationship 
between two scales, a relationship that is markedly in- 
fluenced by the type of item scored. Factor analyses 
based on total scores of several scales are certainly 
hazardous. For, with the present state of knowledge, 
who can say which of these coefficients represents the 
true relationship between any two of these scales? If 
the method of factor analysis is to be applied to per- 
sonality data, it would seem best to apply it to the 
items and not to total score, at least until it can be 
determined which total score is the most valid — one 
based solely on either type of item or one based on the 
sum of an equal number of both types. 

It is apparent, too, that correlations between 
personality scales need to be interpreted with care, if 
they can be interpreted at all, until we come to a 
greater understanding of the nature of the items of the 
scales themselves. 


THE SCALE OF GENERAL ADJUSTMENT IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE PROBLEM OF ACCEPTABLE 
AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS 

The most significant finding with respect to 
the problem of acceptable and unacceptable items is 
that the items that emerged as the best measures of 
general adjustment were predominately unacceptable. Al- 
though each type of item was equally represented — there 
were 66 of each — 14 of the 16 adjustment items are un- 
acceptably stated. That the preponderance of unaccept- 
able items meeting the criterion of the adjustment scale 
is not due solely to the ideational content of these 
items but is a result of their form of statement is 
shown by the fact that the 66 unacceptable items as a 
group discriminate better in the adjustment scale than 
do the 66 acceptable ones. In Table 110 two trends are 
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TABLE 109.-INTERC0REELATI0NS OF VARIOUS TIRES 
BETWEEN SCALES 


(Controlled sample of unemployed men; N = 100) 


Scales Correlated 

r(l)* 

+VS.+ 

r(2)» 

-vs.- 

r(5)* 

r(4)->®- 

-vs."^ 

r{5)^ 

T.VS.T. 

Morale — Inferiority ..... 

.568 

.500 

.551 

.159 

.557 

Morale — ^Family 

.319 

.426 

.198 

.128 

.368 

Morale — ^Law 

.491 

.593 

.325 

.346 

.582 

Morale — Economic conservatism 

.236 

.400 

.091 

.194 

.330 

Morale — Education 

.245 

.585 

.294 

.583 

.502 

Inferiority — ^Family ..... 

.118 

.401 

.117 

-.046 

.212 

Inferiority — ^Law 

.094 

.354 

-.156 

.048 

.113 

Inferiority — Economic conserv- 
atism 

.115 

.582 

-.010 

-.004 

.183 

Inferiority — Education . . . 

.053 

.295 

-.061 

.095 

.148 

Family — Law 

.510 

.286 

.159 

.191 

.336 

Feimily- -Economic cons ervatlam 

.045 

.294 

-.011 

.062 

.110 

Family — Education 

.222 

.178 

.158 

.126 

.259 

Law — Economic cons eivat ism . 

.344 

.522 

.241 

.014 

.328 

Law — ^Education 

.335 

.450 

.234 

.263 

.403 

Economic conservatism — education 

.156 

.219 

-.040 

.084 

.132 


*r(l) Scores on acceptable items in first scale against scores 
on acceptable items in second, 

r(2) Scores on imacceptable items in first scale against 
scores on unacceptable items in second. 

r(3) Scores on acceptable items in first scale against 
scores on unacceptable items in second. 

r(4) Scores on unacceptable items in first scale against 
scores on acceptable items in second. 

r(5) Total scores on first scale against total scores on sec- 
ond scale. 

conspicuous. There is a group difference with which we 
are not concerned here. The most significant finding 
is the tendency for the unacceptable items to be more 
frequent throughout the upper range of discriminative 
values and not only above 1.00, the critical level used 
in the selection of the 16 adjustment items. This 
tendency is more pronounced for the controlled sample 
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of imemployed. In fact, the item yielding the greatest 
discriminative value for the Sociology I group is ac- 
ceptably stated. The trend for this group reverses 
quickly to conform to that of the controlled sample of 
unemployed, since for discriminative values of 1.20 or 
better there -are 10 unacceptable items and 7 acceptable 
ones. For the controlled sample of unemployed there 
are 35 acceptable and 56 unacceptable items discrimin- 
ating .60 or better, whereas for the Sociology I group 
at this discriminative level there are 44 acceptable 
and 52 unacceptable items. These results definitely 
indicate that the preponderance of unacceptable items 
in the adjustment scale is in good part a function of 
the form of statement and is not attributable solely to 
the ideational content, a problem that was raised in 
the last chapter. 

TABLE IIO.-CTMJLATIYE FREQIJENCI FOR ACCEPTABLE (A.) AND 

UNACCEPTABLE (U.) STATMENTS AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF DIS- 
CRIMNATIVE VALUE IN THE GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCALE 


(N = 100 in each group.) 


Dis criminative 

Value 

Controlled Sam- 
ple of Unemployed 

Sociology I 

A. 

U. 

A. 

U. 

1.80 - 1.99 . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1.60 - 1.79 . . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1.40 - 1.59 . . 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1.20 - 1.39 . . 

4 

13 

7 

10 

1.00 - 1,19 . . 

8 

27 

14 

21 

.80 - .99 . . 

13 

43 

35 

38 

.60 - .79 . . 

35 

56 

44 

52 

.40 — .59 • « 

46 

61 

50 

61 

.20 - .39 . . 

58 

65 

58 

63 

.0 - .19 . . 

62 

66 

64 

66 

Less than 0 , . 

66 

66 

1 

66 

66 


In itself the preponderance of unacceptable 
items in the adjustment scale strongly suggests that 
such items are more generalized in their significance 
for the individual. This does not necessarily imply 
that they are more generalized in their logical meaning. 
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1 second line of evidence indicating the 
greater generality of "unacceptable items is found in 
Table 109^ which shows that the unacceptable items of 
the six scales intercorrelate more highly than do the 
scores on the acceptable items* The average of the 15 
correlations between acceptable items is .243^ of the 
correlations between unacceptable items, .379. If all 
the r^s in Table 109 are corrected for attenuation, the 
average becomes .368 for acceptable and .518 for "unac- 
ceptable items. Controlling the factor of reliability 
statistically actually enhances the difference. 

A third fact that points to the greater gen- 
erality of unacceptable items is the close relation of 
the morale and adjustment scales. For the morale scale 
has been sho-wn in terms of intercorrelation to be the 
most generalized of the six original scales of the sur- 
vey. 

A fourth and probably the most convincing 
line of evidence for the greater generality of unac- 
ceptable items is at hand. Since the adjustment scale 
is virtually an unacceptable-item scale, on the basis 
of the argument, it should be more closely related to 
the remaining unacceptable than to the acceptable items. 
Table 111, in which the two types of item are inde- 
pendently related to the adjustment scale, shows that 
this is indeed the case. 

The difference on acceptable items between 
the extreme adjustment quartiles is less than one-half 
that on the unacceptable items for the 66 items com- 
bined, and the "unacceptable items of each scale also 
show a more consistent association with the unaccept- 
able-item adjustment scale throughout its range. For 
the single scales unacceptable item scores show no re- 
versal of the trend to become greater as the adjustment 
score increases, whereas the direction of the trend re- 
verses on several scales for acceptable item quartiles 
2 and 3. Acceptable items do, in every case, however, 
show differences between the extreme adjustment q-uar- 
tiles. This difference is consistently small for the 
economic conservatism scale. Table 112, which gives 
similar data for a group of 52 men who were receiving 
public relief amply confirms the trends discussed. 

Again the economic conservatism acceptable-item scores 
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are among those that shov; onl}' a slight relationship to 
the adjustment scale, I -r this group the scores on the 
acceptable items of thr family scale actually tend to 
discriminate in the reverse airection. Again we note 
that acceptable-item scores are generally not complete- 
ly unrelated to the unacceptable-item adjustment scale. 
Those for the morale and law scales show relationships 
of considerable strength. Thus both the nature of the 
group and the kind of scale are factors causing varia- 
tion in the tendency for unacceptable items to be more 
generalized in their significance than acceptable ones. 
In other words ^ the ideational content plays some part. 
From Tebles 111 and 112 the consistently close relation 
of acceptable morale items to the adjustment scale may 
be observed. The more generalized nature of the morale 
statements and the contribution this makes to the argu- 
ment that unacceptable items are more generalized in 
their significance has already been noted. 

TABLE 112. -RELATIONSHIP OF THE ADJUSTMENT SCALE TO 
TOTAL ACCEPTABLE AND TOTAL UNACCEPTABLE SCORES ON 
ALL SCALES 

(Public relief group; N = 52.) 


General Infe- Economic 

Adjustment Mo- rior- Fam- Conserv- Educa- 

Quartiles rale ity ily Law atism tion Total 


Mean Unacceptable Scores 

(highest) 53.38 36.46 34.77 38.00 45.31 34.70 227.62 

Qz 34.00 34.31 32.54 31.31 41.54 27.08 200.78 

Qs . . . . . 27.31 30.08 30.92 29.69 38.62 24.15 180.77 

Q 4 21.31 27.54 25.77 25.15 54.31 19.46 153.54 

Q 1 -Q 4 . . . 17.07 8.92 9.00 12.85 11.00 15.24 74.08 


Mean Acceptable Scores 

Qi , - . • . 35.54 31.85 21.23 34.31 38.15 26.08 185.16 
Qs . . . . . 32.00 28.69 21.92 29.15 55.92 23.92 171.60 
Qs . . . . . 31.92 31.54 24.38 30.15 37.00 23.00 177.99 
Q 4 . . . . . 23.85 28.15 21.69 23.77 35.62 22.77 155.85 
Qr ^4 . * . 9-69 3.70 0.46* 10.54 2.53 3.31 29.31 


^Difference in the reverse direction, i.e., Q 4 has a higher 
score than 
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It is of interest to compare the adjustment 
quartile differences between the two types of item for 
the three male groups discussed here. The means and 
standard deviations on the adjustment scale and the 
differences between extreme adjustment quartiles on ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable items follow; 





Adjustment 

Quartiles 


Adjustment 

Score 

Qi~Q 4 

Acceptable 

Q1-Q4 

Unacceptable 

Group 

Mean 

1 

0 

Items 

Items 

General Col- 
lege (N=100) 

48.73 

8.93 

17.88 

52.48 

Controlled sam- 
ple of Unem- 
ployed 

(N= 100 ) . . . 

52.06 

11.90 

27.60 

' 60.76 

Public relief 
group (N=52) 

57.98 

13.47 

29.77 

74.08 


The characteristically closer relation of the 
unacceptable items to the adjustment scale is striking. 
In every case the difference between the adjustment 
quartiles for unacceptable items is more than twice 
that for acceptable items. Since the standard devia- 
tions of the unacceptable-item adjustment scale in- 
crease from group to group^ it is reasonable that the 
differences between the extreme adjustment quartiles 
for unacceptable items will also increase. It is evi- 
dent, too, that while the Q 1 -Q 4 differences increase 
for acceptable items, their relationship to the unac- 
ceptable-item adjustment scale is considerably more 
tenuous than is the relationship for unacceptable 
items. 

It may be objected that these differences are 
spurious because the 14 unacceptable items in the ad- 
justment scale are included in the unacceptable item 
scores of the single scales* A moment ^s consideration 
will show that this factor is negligible. The family 
scale, which contributes only one item to the adjust- 
ment scale, shows the characteristic relationship as 
well as scales contributing more items. Even more 
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convincing is the size of the difference between the 
extreme adjustment quartiles* The maximum difference 
obtainable on any single item is 4 (5-1) . There are 14 
unacceptable items in the adjustment scale, giving a 
maximum difference of 56 points that could be accounted 
for on the basis of these 14 items. The difference for 
the public relief group is 74.08. Further, the maximum 
theoretical difference between extreme adjustment q^uar- 
tiles is not found for this group. The actual total 
difference between the extreme adjustment quartiles on 
these 14 items is 23.62 points as compared with the 
difference of 74.08 actually foxind. To summarize; 

1. Unacceptable items predominate in the ad- 
justment scale. 

2. Unacceptable items as a group discriminate 
better in the adjustment scale than do acceptable 
items. 

3. The morale scale, known to be the most 
general of the six original scales, is most closely re- 
lated to the predominately unacceptable-item adjustment 
scale. 

4. Unacceptable-item scores of the scales in- 
tercorrelate more highly than do acceptable-item scores. 

5. Unacceptable items as a group are more 
closely related to the adjustment scale than are ac- 
ceptable items. 

All these facts point to the greater gener- 
ality In significance to the individual of unacceptable 
items as one of the most characteristic and profound 
differences between the two types of statement. With 
this understanding it is profitable to consider other 
differences in the results yielded by the two types of 
item. 


FURTHER DIFFERENCES ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO THE FORM OF STATEMENT 

How universal are the findings with respect 
to form of statement? An answer to this question can 
only come from the analysis of the many personality 
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seales containing both types of statement. Smithes 
study, however, shows that the differences noted for the 
six scales considered here are not confined solely to 
them. 

His study is of importance not only because 
it supplements the findings of the present study but al- 
so because he was the first to investigate specifically 
the influence of form of statement and suggest its im- 
portance. He used a three-point scale for each item, 
the individual indicating whether he possessed the feel- 
ings implied by the frequently, occasionally, or rarely 
— which responses were respectively termed the F, 0, 
and R responses. The previously quoted pair of Smithes 
items may again be considered: feels he^s failed at 
most everything he ever tried , and feels he^s succeeded 
at most everything he ever tried. The first item is 
unacceptably stated and the F response indicates the 
possession of inferiority feelings, whereas the second 
item is acceptably stated and the R response implies 
the possession of such feelings. An F response to the 
first of the above items then, is comparable with the 
strongly agree response to unacceptable items in the 
present study, and his R response to the second is sim- 
ilar to thq strongly disagree response to acceptable 
items. 

During the course of his study Smith developed 
three forms of an inventory for the measurement of in- 
feriority feelings, two preliminary forms and a final 
form. One of the preliminary forms (Form P) contained 
284 acceptably stated items, the other (Form N) , 284 
unacceptably stated items. Each acceptable item was 
paired with an unacceptable, as in the example given, 
and an effort was made to state the essential content 
of the item both acceptably and unacceptably. The fi- 
nal form of the inventory (Form PN) contains 100 items 
of each type, arranged, except for slight modifications, 
at random. 

Smithes study differs from the present one in 
an important respect. It was his intention to investi- 
gate specifically the influence of form of statement - 
Hence he attempted to state the same idea both posi- 
tively and negatively or, to use our terms, acceptably 
and unacceptably. At the outset of the present study 
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the effect and significance of form of statement was 
not considered a ma^or purpose of the investigation. 

The items were not paired for content. If the results 
are consistent from study to study, they have more sig- 
nificance than if the two studies had not differed in 
this respect; for if differences appear "both when the 
items are paired for content and when they are not, form 
of statement must he an exceedingly important factor. 
Concerning the possibility that differences in content 
might account for the differences found. Smith comments 
as follows (16, page 51) : 

Even assuming there was no attempt at pairing at all [as 
was the case in the present stuxily] if one accepts each set of items 
as a reasonably valid and random sampling of indices of inferiorily, 
one would scarcely expect the same number of items, scored by ex- 
actly the same weights, to produce such large significant differ- 
ences except as those differences were due to a general difference 
in the emotional attitude created in the subject by the two kinds 
of items. By the operation of the laws of chance, responses to 
two randomly selected groups of indices of the same condition 
should give approximately the same means and standard deviations. 

It seems to the writer, therefore, that the basic factor operating 
here is not differences in pairing even if one were to assume for 
the moment that those differences were large, but rather basic 
differences in the type of emotional response called forth. 

Ignoring for the moment the problem of wheth- 
er socially approved and socially disapproved items are 
measuring the same trait, it seems unreasonable that 
the specific ideational content of the 66 negative items 
is sufficiently different from that of the 66 positive 
items to account for the consistent differences noted in 
Smithes study or in the present scales. Acceptable and 
unacceptable items of each scale are identified in 
Chapter I. The authors can detect no differences in 
intensity of statement or any other difference running 
through the six scales. 

Smith* s data are conclusive in demonstrating 
that the two types of item elicit markedly different 
reactions when forms containing but a single type are 
administered. These differences are minimized but do 
not disappear when the two types of item, arranged at 
random, are administered in a single scale. Smith did 
not appreciate the significance of the lesser differences 
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which persist when both types are administered in a 
single form; neither did the authors until certain 
facts emerged from the present study. Smithes most 
general conclusion is that positive items are to be 
preferred as a research technique on practically every 
count (page 103) . As will be seen this conclusion is 
not warranted, even from his own data. 


THE ITEM DISTRIBUTIONS 

The item distributions of Smithes Form P and 
Form N differ markedly, the unacceptably stated items 
eliciting responses that tend to concentrate at the 
^favorable^ end of the scale. The percentage distribu- 
tion (based on more than 284,000 responses, i.e., re- 
sponses to 284 items by more than 1,000 persons) are as 
follows: 

Response: ^ 2. Z. 

Form N ... 56 33 11 

Form P ... 23 46 31 

The tendency for responses to unacceptable items to 
pile up at the favorable end of the distribution is 
clear, as is the greater skewness of the distribution 
derived from unacceptable items. 

Smith does not present the distributions of 
the two types of item when administered in a single 
form. Considering his other evidence that differences 
become less under these circumstances, the present data 
are consistent. Tables 113 and 114 summarize the dis- 
tribution of the two types of items for the six scales 
here studied. Unacceptable items do tend to show dis- 
tributions of response more heavily weighted at the 1 
and 2 responses (the favorable end of the scale) than 
do socially acceptable items. The differences are not 
as large as those reported by Smith for the two types 
of items administered singly, but they are in the same 
direction. The family scale is the only striking ex- 
ception to the trend for socially unacceptable items to 
Shield more 1 and 2 responses and fewer 4 and 5. The 
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TABLE 113. -PERCENTAGE AT EACH RESPONSE POSITION FOR 
ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS OF EACH SCALE 

(standard group; percentages based on 5,500 responses.)* 


Economic 

Inferi- Oonserv- Educa- 


Response 

Morale 

ority 

Family 

Law 

atism 

tion 

BIEN 

Unacceptable Items 

1. Strongly disagree 18.64 6.00 9,07 

14.15 

9.09 

24.91 

2. Disagree . . . . 

47.44 

40.07 

42.24 

39.13 

30.00 

48.33 

3. Undecided - , - 

13.40 

15.95 

15.93 

19.80 

23.05 

13.04 

4 . Agree 

16.04 

33.69 

27.49 

21.38 

26.91 

10.98 

5. Strongly agree . 

4.49 

4.29 

5.27 

5.55 

10.95 

2.75 

Total ..... 

100.01 

100.00 

100.00 

100.01 

100.00 

100.01 

1, Strongly agree . 

Acceptable 
10.56 5.82 

Items 

16.65 

8.85 

6.20 

25.53 

2, Agree ..... 

41.09 

33.91 

52.00 

43.76 

26.49 

50.16 

3. Undecided . . . 

19.35 

16.55 

15.24 

18.54 

25.91 

9.95 

4. Disagree .... 

23.55 

59,53 

13.87 

22.00 

30.49 

11.05 

5. Strongly disagree 5.45 

4.20 

2.24 

6.34 

10.91 

3.31 

TotaJ. .... 

100.00 

100.01 

100.00 

*99.99 

100.01 

100.00 

WOMEN 

Unacceptable Items 

1. Strongly disagree 18.75 6.58 11.05 

14.58 

6.95 

26,62 

2. Disagree .... 

45.29 

38,73 

43.80 

39.22 

27.78 

49,05 

3. Undecided ... 

15.15 

12.42 

13.75 

22.84 

31.40 

12.05 

4. Agree 

18.58 

36.18 

25.76 

19.71 

26.22 

9.75 

5. Strongly agree . 

4.24 

6.09 

5.64 

3.65 

7,65 

2.53 

Total .... 

100.01 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1. Strongly agree . 

Acceptable 
8.71 5.51 

Items 

16.87 

10.80 

4.02 

28.27 

2. Agree ..... 

37.33 

30.65 

45.-87 

39.98 

22.18 

45.98 

3. Undecided ... 

21.91 

14.22 

15.76 

22.83 

38.69 

10.35 

4. Disagree .... 

26.53 

42.87 

19.04 

20.56 

27.85 

12.67 

5. Strongly disagree 5.73 

6.7S 

2.45 

5.82 

7.25 

2.73 

Total .... 

100.01 

100.00 

99.99 

99.99 

99.99 

100,00 


*5500 = 11 times 500 individuals. 
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TABLE 114 •-PERCENTAGE AT THE 1 AND 2 AND THE 4 AND 5 
POSITIONS FOR ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS OF EACH SCALE 


(Percentages based on 5500 responses.) 


Scale 

Positions 1 and 2 

Positions 4 and 5 

Accept- 

able 

Items 

Unaccept- 

able 

Items 

Accept- 

able 

Items 

Unaccept- 

able 

Items 

Men: 





Morale 

51.65 

66.08 

£9.00 

20.53 

Inferiority 

39.72 

46.07 

43.73 

49.68 

Family ......... 

68.65 

51.31 

16.11 

32.76 

Lav 

52.61 

53.28 

28.84 

26.93 

Economic conservatism . 

32.69 1 

39.09 

41.40 

57.86 

Education 

75.69 

73.24 

14.36 

13.73 

Women: 





Morale . 

46.04 

64.04 

i 52.06 

22.82 

Inferiority ...... 

36.16 

45.31 

49.62 

48.60 

Family 

62.74 

54.85 

21.49 

51.40 

Law ..... 

50.78 

53,80 

26.38 

23.36 

Economic conservatism . 

26.20 

54.75 

35.10 

53.87 

Education ....... 

74.25 

75.67 

15.40 

12.28 


general tendency, so far as five of the scales are con- 
cerned, is for the socially unacceptable items to yield 
distributions weighted at the favorable end. That the 
family scale is so striking an exception shows that the 
differences between stating an item in its socially ap- 
proved form and in the socially disapproved form need 
to be evaluated for each scale separately. For the na- 
ture of the trait measured can make a considerable dif- 
ference in the reaction to the two types of items con- 
tained in the scale. The meaning of the reversal in 
trend for the family scale is not clear. The general 
tendency for socially unacceptable items to yield dis- 
tributions skewed toward the favorable end is evident 
and consistent with Smithes findings. 

Smith, in commenting on his finding, says 
(page 41). ^It is apparent that the Form N (socially un- 
acceptable) items make much poorer use of the three 
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degrees of response than do the Form P Items^j and con- 
sequently are much less discriminating as measuring 
elements. This certainly does not follow, ^iliile use 
of all scale positions may increase the utility of an 
item which is valid, no conclusion concerning the dis- 
criminating power of an item as a measuring element can 
be drawn from its gross distribution. The test of the 
discriminating power of an item lies wholly in the suc- 
cess with '-.hich it meets whatever criterion of validity 
is used in a particular study. This point will be fur- 
ther considered when the criterion of validity used in 
the two studies is discussed. 


MEAN SCORES BASED ON THE TWO TYPES OF ITEM 

A corollary of the above finding is that the 
means of socially unacceptable items are lower than 
those based on socially acceptable items. Smithes gen- 
eral finding on this count may be illustrated by the 
means of his Form P and Form N, when one was given be- 
fore the comparable form of the other type. Form P 
yielded a mean of 534.82 (N = 514) and Form N one of 
443.66 (N = 490). The differences between these means 
is 19.07 times its standard error. Again the present 
data are consistent (see Tables 115 and 116) and il- 
lustrate the tendency for differences between the two 
types of item to be reduced when both are administered 
in the same form. Again scale exceptions are evident. 
Smith does not present the means for the two types of 
item when administered in a single form, so direct com- 
parisons cannot be made. • 

For men, foiir of the means for socially unac- 
ceptable items are smaller; for women, five. (See Ta- 
ble 115.) Since there is a correlation between accept- 
able and unacceptable items, the significance of the 
difference between the means in Table 115 cannot be 
computed, as correlations for the total groups are not 
available. The correlations between acceptable and un- 
acceptable items were computed for the 70 General Col- 
lege men and women for whom retest scores are available. 
In Table 116 the means and standard deviations for this 
group are presented. A comparison of Tables 115 and 
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TABLE 115* -MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR AC- 
CEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS FOR THE 
COMPLETE STANDARDIZING GROUP 


(N = 500 of each sex*) 


j 


Male 



Female 



Acceptable 

Un- 
acceptable ! 

Acceptable 

Un- 

acceptable 

Scale 

Mean 

a 

Mean 

a 

Mean 

0 

Mean 

a 

Morale 1 

29.94 

4,92 

26.43 

5.81 

31.13 i 

5.35 

26.92 

6.24 

Inferiority . . . 

55.21 

5*72 

31.89 

5.58 

54.56 

5.60 

32.57 

5.89 

Family 

25.65 

5,43 

30.54 

6.44 

26.87 

6.23 

29.81 

7.24 

Law 

50.18 

5.85 

29.15 

5.31 

29.80 

5.61 

TO 

CD 

4.93 

Economic conserv- 
atism 

34.45 

5.67 

33.06 

7.08 

34.31 

4.97 

1 32.94 

5.79 

Education . • . . 

23.79 

5.54 

24.02 

6.49 

CD 

5.22 

25.40 

5.47 


TABLE 116. -MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ACCEPTABLE 
AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS 


(General College groupj N = 70 of each sex.) 




Male 



Female 



Acceptable 

Un- 

acceptable 

Acceptable j 

Un- 

acceptable 

Scale 

Mean 

o 

Mean 

0 

Mean 

0 

Mean 

0 

Morale ...... 

30.28 

4.56 

25.96 

5.49 

31.16 

4.80 

25.03 

5,37 

Inferiority , . . 

53.46 1 

6.45 

32.50 

6.56 

54.37 

4.65 

31.35 

5.04 

Family ...... 

26.23 

5.76 

29.93 

6.75 

27.09 

6.55 

28.37 

6.93 

Law 

51.51 

5.85 

30,14 

6.00 

29,79 

5.10 

28.93 

4.62 

Economic conserv- 
atism 

53.19 

5.55 

50.87 

6.45 

54.16 

4.68 

31.84 

4.65 

Education .... 

23.71 

5.04 

24,14 

5.34 

25.05 

6.10 

23.96 

4.80 


116 shows that the trends are the same* As an orienta- 
tion to the significance of these differences. D/a diff. 
ratios were computed for the law, morale and:. family 
scales for men. The first is 1.97, the second 6.57, 
and the third 4.29 times its standard error. 
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The significance of the fact that the unac- 
ceptable items yield lower means for the contention 
that so-called negative items are socially unacceptable, 
has already been mentioned. That some scales do not 
follow this tendency suggests that the mean score can- 
not be infallibly relied upon as an index of social ap- 
proval or disapproval. Evidence will be presented to 
show that the family items termed unacceptable follow 
the general pattern of the socially unacceptable items 
of the other scales, even though they depart from the 
pattern so far as mean score is concerned. 


TEE TEST OF lETEREAL CONSISTENCY AND 
THE TWO TYPES OF ITEM 

Smith concluded that the skewed distributions 
and lower means of the unacceptable items were indices 
of their lesser value as measuring elements. The util- 
ity of an item as a discriminating element depends 
largely on its ability to meet a criterion of validity. 
In both studies a form of the test of internal con- 
sistency was employed. Is either type of item superior 
in this respect? 

Smithes test of internal consistency con- 
sisted of calculating the ability of an item to differ- 
entiate between the upper and lower 27 per cent of the 
distribution in terms of regression weights determined 
from the Boas-Yulean The larger the weight the bet- 
ter the differentiation of the item. The items of 
Form P showed weights ranging from +7 to +37, those for 
Form N from +10 to +67 (page 57) . Since Smith presents 
only the range of the differentiating or discriminating 
power of the items, the problem of which kind of item 
discriminates better cannot be directly evaluated. 

What evidence he presents does not demonstrate that the 
acceptable items differentiate better than the unac- 
ceptable. 

Smith, finding certain Form N papers on which 
the R response was almost exclusively checked, calls 
them »» unreliable^, and explains the greater discrimin- 
ative weights on this basis. He remarks (page 40): 
”Cases where this occurred almost certainly Indicate 
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general unreliaLility of response, for it is impossible 
to believe that an individual could honestly answer g84 
items covering as wide a range of experience as do the 
items of this scale without having to acknowledge the 
presence of a fair number of such feelings at least oc- 
casionally*” 

According to Smith, such misrepresentation is 
not general among Form N papers but is largely concen- 
trated in a fevj papers (4 of 20 for one particular 
class) . Inclusion of such papers in the lower 27 per 
cent of the distribution will certainly tend to enlianee 
the discriminating capacity of the Form N items, but 
whether the presence of these papers is the sole cause 
of the greater discriminating weights cf the Form N 
items cannot be directly determined from the data Smith 
presents. There is some evidence that such is not the 
case. When the items of the PN form of the inventory 
are weighted in the scoring according to their discrim- 
inative weights, acceptable items correlate wdth total 
score .73 for boys and .73 for girls, while unaccept- 
able items correlate .92 for boys and .92 for girls. 
This certainly does not suggest that the s earning ly 
greater discriminative power of unacceptable items is 
due solely to the presence of “unreliable-^ papers. 

Further, Smith reports that the unacceptable 
items yield larger standard deviations. In these 
groups for which the means were presented, the sigma 
for Form P is 63.18| for Form N, 85.97. Unacceptable 
items could not yield a greater sigma imless they were 
more consistent internally. To illustrate, if there is 
no consistency in any individual's responses — that is, 
if he checked the response at either end of the item 
scale with equal frequency, the total scores for every 
individual would be identical and the sigma would be 
zero. As an individual responds consistently from item 
to item his total score will increase or decrease, in 
either case becoming further removed from the mean. The 
standard deviation will inevitably become larger. 

Such evidence from Smithes own study does not 
support his contention that unacceptable items are less 
useful as measuring elements; nor does it support his 
general conclusion that acceptable items are to be pre- 
ferred. 
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Our data concerning internal consistency are 
in harmony with Smithes. For the morale inferiority^ 
family^ law^ economic conservatism, and education 
scales, the average discriminative values for the 11 
items of each type are as follows: 



Acceptable 

Unacceptable 

Scale 

Items 

Items 

Morale ........ 

0.960 

1.188 

Inferiority ..... 

1.042 

1.080 

Family 

1.160 • 

1.344 

Law 

1.125 

0.938 

Economic conservatism 

0.962 

1.298 

Education 

1.026 

1.093 


In general, unacceptable items have slightly 
higher average discriminative values, the law scale be- 
ing the orxly exception. The differences here are not 
large and hence lend support to Smith’s finding that 
differences between the two types of item are reduced 
when they are presented at random within a single scale. 

As expected, the standard deviations of unac- 
ceptable statements are, in general, larger. This is 
the case for 3 of the 6 scales for men and 5 of the 6 
for women in the larger group (see Table 115); for 5 of 
the 6 for men, and for 3 of the 6 for women in the 
smaller group (see Table 116). 

Again the differences are not large when the 
two types of item are administered in a single form. It 
is noteworthy that the family scale, which provided the 
most marked exception to the trend in the case of item 
distributions and mean scores, is one of the scales to 
conform to the general trend here. Since unacceptable 
items are more generalized in their significance than 
are acceptable items, their greater internal con- 
sistency within a given scale is understandable. 

Smith presents some facts which he discusses 
under ’’reliability”, using the term in the sense of 
evasion, but which are pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. In demonstrating that such ”unreliability” is not 
general but is confined to specific papers. Smith com- 
pares the distributions of contiguous items of Form H 
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and of Form P on the assumption that if the uareliahil- 
ity is general, the distributions of contiguous items 
should be similar. Taking as his measiire 3 item se- 
quences which showed a difference of at least 25 per 
cent of R responses on the middle item from the items on 
either side, he finds that there are 59 such sequences 
in Form P and 23 in Form N and, interpreting the differ- 
ences in item distribution as evidence that the accept- 
able item is responded to on the bases of its specific 
ideational content, concludes that these items are more 
reliable. While the argument appears cogent. Smith 
points out that the' sex differences expected from the 
nature of certain items are not obscured for either type 
of item. This supports his contention that unreliabil- 
ity is not general, but his conclusion that acceptable . 
items are more reliable than unacceptable items and that 
this is further evidence that acceptable items are to 
be generally preferred does not necessarily follow. 

The data do show that acceptable items are 
responded to less consistently than are unacceptable 
items. This tendency can be expected on the basis that 
unacceptable items are more generalized in their sig- 
nificance, i.e., that they are responded to on the same 
basis to a greater extent than are acceptable items. It 
is true, as Smith points out, that this evidence points 
to the fact that acceptable items are responded to more 
on the basis of the meaning or ideational content of the 
item. This suggests that the response to these items 
contains a more intellectual element than the response 
to u nacceptable items. This point will be considered in 
detail later. 

It should be noted, too, that Smith finds 
that these differences between the two types of items 
are reduced when both are included in the same form. The 
mean percentage of completely consistent responses for 
the 100 pairs of items before inclusion in Form PN was 
42.93; after inclusion in Form PN, 54.06. 


RELIABILITY OF THE TWO TYPES OF ITEM 

When the usual measures of reliability are 
considered. Smithes evidence does not support his con- 
tention that the acceptable form of statement is to be 
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preferred as a research technique. No marlced differenc- 
es appear from his data. The two-week retest r for 
Form P is .82^ for Form N, .79, not a large difference. 
When the percentage of identical responses from test to 
retest is considered, the evidence favors the tinaccept— 
ahle items as being the more reliable, the mean per- 
centage of identical responses from test to retest being 
62.25 for Form P and 66.52 for Form N. The data on re- 
liability cannot well be interpreted as favoring def- 
initely either kind of item. 

The retest coefficients (60 days) for the 
present scales are given in Table 117. Four of the six 
coefficients for socially unacceptable items are higher 
for both sexes. While the present coefficients cannot 
be exactly compared with Smith^ s since his are derived 
from scales containing only one kind of item, it is of 
interest to note that the present socially acceptable 
inferiority items yield slightly higher retest coeffi- 
cients just as Smithes did. In both studies the differ- 
ence is small, and in this study the finding holds for 
men only.^ The general tendency for the scores on so- 
cially unacceptable items to be more consistent over a 
two-month period is, however, clear and is additional 
evidence against Smith^ s conclusion that positive items 
are to be ”pref erred on practically every count.** 

The greater magnitude of the reliability coef- 
ficients for scores on unacceptable items is associated 
with the greater range of scores yielded by them. Ref- 
erence to Table 116 will show that in virtually every 
case where the standard deviation is larger for accept- 
able or unacceptable items the test-retest r is higher. 
Evidence will shortly be presented to show that range 
is not the sole factor. 

The test-retest r*s for the single items of 
both types are presented in Table 118. In obtaining 
the average item correlation for each scale, the indi- 
vidual r*s were converted into z by means of Fisher* s 
logarithmic transformation, the z*s averaged, and the 
result reconverted to r. The same tendency for unac- 
ceptable items to be more reliable is present. The 
education scale furnishes the only exception to the 


Zm did not treat tbe sexes separately in this computation. 
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trend. The difference is most evident in the case of 
the morale scale. 

The reliability of acceptable and unaccept- 
able items may be investigated from an additional view 
point — namely^ by considering the stability of the re- 
sponse to items from test to retest. Table 117 also 
gives the percentage of identical responses to items of 
each type from test to retest (60 days), the percentage 
changing more than one step, and the test-retest relia- 
bility coefficients for total score. 

That range is not the only factor causing high- 
er reliability coefficients for unacceptable items is 
evident from Table 117. Consider the morale scale for 
men. Such items show a greater proportion of identical 
responses and a smaller proportion changing more than 
one step. This is quite consistent with the fact that 
the total score on unacceptable items yielded a higher 
test-retest r than did the total score on acceptable 
items (.691 to .553). The percentage differences are 
not large, but many shifts of more than one point on an 
item can seriously disturb the reliability coefficient. 

In the case of the inferiority scale for men 
the test-retest r for acceptable items is .822 and for 
unacceptable .651. The inferiority scale has more 
identical responses for unacceptable items, but it also 
shows more large shifts in position. The niamber of 
marked changes in response on the unacceptable items 
does not seem sufficiently greater to cause the consid- 
erable difference noted in test-retest r’s. The differ- 
ence in standard deviations^ while favoring the accept- 
able items, is very slight. The only remaining explan- 
ation for the higher test-retest r for acceptable infe- 
riority items is that compensating shifts occurred more 
frequently for them than they did for unacceptable items. 
It is quite evident that the same total score may be ob- 
tained with markedly different series of item responses. 

It would serve little purpose to consider the 
data for the remaining scales for men and those for wo- 
men in such detail. The five factors — range, test- 
retest r^s for total acceptable and total unacceptable 
score, percentage of identical responses, percentage of 
marked changes in position, and the probability of com- 
pensating shifts — can be considered by examining 
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TABLE 118. -ITM TEST-EETEST CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
ACCEPTABLE AND DNACGEPTABLE ITEMS 

(General College group; N=50 of each sex.) 


Acceptable Items 


Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Education 

Itan 

r 

Item 

r 

Item 


Item 

r 

Item 

r 

Item 

r 

25 

.745 

8 

.358 

3 

.647 

28 

.695 

17 

.501 

12 

.695 

31 

.419 

20 

.485 

15 

.385 

40 

.524 

25 

.492 

18 

.730 

37 

.538 

26 

.595 

21 

.670 

46 

.301 

35 

.593 

24 

.704 

55 

.213 

32 

.515 

27 

.547 

52 

.524 

41 

.014 

48 

.530 

61 

.695 

44 

.530 

45 

.582 

58 

.536 

59 

.376 

54 

.603 

79 

.600 

50 

.359 

57 

.564 

64 

.303 

65 

.514 

78 

.499 

85 

.377 

56 

.710 

75 

.575 

70 

.520 

71 

.295 

84 

.611 

91 

.597 

74 

.584 

81 

.566 

94 

.566 

83 

.708 

102 

.265 

103 

.829 

80 

.538 

87 

.565 

112 

.446 

107 

.383 

108 

.583 

109 

.699 

104 

.624 

93 

.541 

118 

.627 

n9 

.655 

120 

.594 

121 i 

.543 

no 

.551 

ni 

.608 

124 

.441 

131 

.570 

126 

.717 


Mean* .578 .557 .572 .508 .478 .604 


Unacceptable It^s 


Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Education 

Item 

r 

Item 

B 


m 


r 




r 

1 

.674 

2 

.553 

9 

.492 

4 

.452 

5 

.615 

6 

.875 

7 

.635 

14 

.587 

33 

.543 

10 

.515 

n 

.453 

30 

.492 

13 

.864 

38 

.586 

39 

.773 

16 

.447 

29 

.525 

36 

.579 

19 

.685 

62 

.508 

61 

.686 

22 

.495 

47 

.628 

42 

.519 

43 

.425 

68 

.577 

63 

.609 

34 

.572 

53 

.668 

60 

.403 

49 

.763 

86 

.655 

69 

.529 

76 

.449 

77 

.448 

66 

.517 

67 

.460 

92 

.322 

99 

.654 

82 

.577 

89 


72 

.400 

73 

.605 

98 

.518 

105 

.578 

88 

.721 

95 

.369 

90 

.573 

97 

.671 

n6 

.503 

n? 

.599 

100 

.368 

101 

.422 

96 

.902 

ns 

.362 

122 

.572 

123 

.530 

106 

.584 

113 

.516 

n4 

.427 

127 

.916 

128 

.600 

129 

.574 

130 

.510 

125 

.751 

132 

.468 


Mean* .670 . 544 . 585 . 525 . 558 . 598 


*T conirerted to Fisher’s z values, smamed, and the mean 
verted to r. 


recon- 
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Table 117. More detailed analysis is presented in Ta- 
bles 54 and 55 in Chapter Y. 

So many factors are involved in the reliabil- 
ity of the two types of item that interpretation is 
difficult. Considering the test-retest r ^ s for total 
score and for items> and the stability of item respons- 
es, it appears that unacceptable items tend to evoke 
slightly more decided and more consistent responses. 
This finding also casts doubt on Smithes conclusion 
that acceptable items are ”to be preferred.” 


CORRELATION OF EACH TYPE OF ITEM WITH 
TOTAL SCORE AND WITH ONE AN- 
OTHER 

Smith reported that both types of item cor- 
relate almost equally well with total score; the ac- 
ceptable, .86 for boys and .87 for girls; the unac- 
ceptable, .88 for boys and .89 for girls. In the pres- 
ent study this is also the case. (See Table 119.) 

What slight differences there are favor the acceptable 
items. The spurious factor owing to the fact that to- 
tal score is simply the sum of the acceptable and the 
unacceptable item score makes sizable correlations in- 
evitable. 

TABLE 119.-G0ERELATI0N OF SCORES ON ACCEPTABLE ITEMS AND SCORES 
ON UNACCEPTABLE ITMS WITE TOTAL SCORE 


(General College group; N = 100 of each sex.) 


Scale 

Male 

Female 

Accept- 

able 

Corre- 

lation 

Unaccept- 

able 

Correla- 

tion 

Accept- 

able 

Ccarre- 

latiou 

Unaccept- 

able 

Correla- 

tion 

Morale 

.871 

.806 

.824 

.774 

Inferiority . 

.825 

.851 

.860 

.834 

Family .......... 

.850 

.786 

.873 

.794 

Lav 

.875 

.866 

.855 

.867 

Economic conservatism . . 

.307 

.872 

.859 

.841 

Education ........ 

.916 

.904 

.895 

.905 
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Scores on acceptable and imacceptable items 
may correlate equally well with, total score, but this 
constitutes no guarantee that they intercorrelate to 
the same extent. When the two types of item were ad- 
ministered separately, Smith found an r between them of 
.36 when Form P was given first and one of .24 when 
Form N was given first. When both types were included 
in the same form (Form PN) the correlation for boys be- 
came .60 and for girls .5-3. The smaller difference be- 
tween the two types of item when administered in the 
same form is again evident. 

Many of the correlations between the two types 
of item found in the present study are even lower than 
those found by Smith for Form PN. (See Table 120.) 

The correlations are, in 11 of 12 instances, lower than 
the uncorrected split-half reliability coefficients, 
which are given in the same table. The discrepancy be- 
tween the uncorrected reliability coefficients and the 
correlations between acceptable and unacceptable scores 
is even more evident in Table 121, which contains the 
data for a group dissimilar in many respects to the 
college group considered. It is composed of 52 married 
men, mostly over 30 years of age, virtually all of whom 
have dependent children, and all of whom were receiving 
public relief.^ For one scale, the family scale, the 
correlation between the acceptable and unacceptable 
items is practically zero (.08). In this instance every 
correlation between acceptable and unacceptable items 
is lower than the corresponding raw split-half reliabil- 
ity coefficient. If form of statement had no influence, 
these coefficients should be of approximately the same 
magnitude as the xmcorrected split-half r^s. These re- 
sults confirm Smith’s and eminently justify his conclu- 
sion that form of statement is a potent factor. 

Evidence that the differences between accept- 
able and unacceptable items are not confined to Smith’ s 
and the present study is found in the correlations re- 
ported by Bell (3) between the various sections of his 
Adjustment Inventory. Four sections of his inventory 
refer to home adjustment, health adjustment, social 


5. This group will be referred to as the public relief group. 
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TABLE 120.-C0REELATI0NS BETWEEN TOTAL SCORES OK ACCEPTABLE 
ITEMS (A.) AKD unacceptable ITEMS (U.) COMPARED WITH RAW 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


(General College group; K = 100 of each sex,) 




Women 

rA.U. 

Relia- 

bility 

rA.U. 

Relia- 

bility 

Morale 

.41 


.28 

.63 

Inferiority ...... 

.37 


.44 

.68 

Family . , 

.34 


.40 

.76 

Law ... 

.51 

.74 

.45 

.68 

Economic conservatism . 

.58 

.71 

.41 

.59 

Education 

.66 

.65 

.62 

.72 


TABLE 121.~C0EEELATI0NS BETWEEN TOTAL SCORES ON ACCEPTABLE ITEMS 
(A.) AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS (U.) COMPARED WITH RAW RELIABILITY 

COEFFICIENTS 


(Public relief group; N = 52.) 



adjustment, and emotional adjustment, respectively. The 
intercorrelations are: 


Home and health ... .43 Health and social . . .24 

Home and social ... .04 Health and emotional . .53 

Home and emotional . .38 Social and emotional . .47 

Each section contains 35 items. A study 
of these items reveals that 31 of the home ad- 
justment items, all the health adjustment items, 

21 of the social adjustment items, and all the emotional 
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adjustment items are unacceptably stated. The social 
section is the only one to possess an appreciable num- 
ber of acceptably stated items. Inspection of the table 
of inter correlations shows that the two lowest r^s in- 
volve the social section as a variable. Home and social 
is .04 and health and social, .24. Further, the highest 
correlation is that between health and emotional adjust- 
ment, the two sections that contain only unacceptable 
items. Such results clearly point to form of statement 
as a factor in these correlations# 

The surprisingly low correlations in our study 
between the two types of item, both of which met the 
criterion for inclusion in the scale in which they are 
placed^ raise problems of fundamental importance. How 
can they be considered to be measuring the same thing? 
What are the causes of this phenomenon? What are the 
implications for the criterion of internal consistency? 
Before considering these problems the facts concerning 
the two types of item and the inferences from these 
facts may be summarized. Only the general trends will 
be considered. 

The terms socially acceptable and socially un- 
acceptable are descriptive of the essential difference 
between the two types of item. That socially unaccept- 
able items yield distributions more heavily weighted at 
the favorable end of the scale and lower means is evi- 
dence for this contention. 

The most striking finding is that unacceptable 
items are more generalized in their significance to the 
individual. Or, to state it another way, they are more 
diagnostic of adjustment, the general factor permeating 
the six scales. Another general finding is that differ- 
ences between the acceptable and unacceptable items are 
lessened, but do not disappear when the items are admin- 
istered in a single form. The more specific facts are 
these: 


1. Unacceptable items yield distributions 
more heavily weighted at the favorable end of the scale. 
Hence means are lower. 

2. Responses to unacceptable items tend to be 
more internally consistent and therefore yield larger 
standard deviations. 
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3* Unacceptable items tend to yield more con- 
sistent responses from test to retest* 

4. The two types of item correlate low within 
a single scale while correlating equally well with to- 
tal score. 


The skewed distributions and lower means of 
unacceptable items can be rationalized by the concept 
that they are the unacceptable items. The fact that 
unacceptable items are responded to partially on the 
basis of the adjustment factor and hence are responded 
to more on the same basis would account for their great- 
er internal consistency and larger standard deviations. 
In addition, it is reasonable to infer that there is a 
more intellectxial element involved in the response to 
acceptable items. It should be noted that Smith, on 
the basis of entirely different evidence, concludes 
that the unacceptable item arouses more emotion in the 
subject. Since unacceptable items are more generalized, 
more diagnostic of adjustment, they may be considered 
to measure traits more fundamental to the individual. 

On this basis it can be expected that responses from 
test to retest will be more consistent for these items. 


DIFFEREHCE BETWEEN THE SCORE OH ACCEPTABLE AND OH UNAC- 
CEPTABLE ITEMS AS A SCORING METHOD AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE LOW CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO TYPES OF ITEM 

It has been shown that unacceptable items are, 
as a group, more closely related to the adjustment fac- 
tor than are acceptable items. When the iinacceptable 
items of one scale are correlated with the acceptable 
items of another, and vice versa, the correlations are 
lower than when either of the two types of item are 
correlated. (See Table 109.) The average intercorrela- 
tion of the acceptable items of the first scale with the 
unacceptable items of the second is .125| corrected for 
attenuation, .ISSj the intercorrelation of the unaccept- 
able items of the first with the acceptable items of the 
second is‘, .136| corrected for attenuation, .192. These 
coefficients are lower than when either type of item is 
correlated with its own type in another scale. Both 
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farms of statement carry the general factor, the -unac- 
ceptable form to the greater extent. That some sort of 
conflict between the two types of items is present is 
suggested by the fact that the correlations between the 
dissimilar types are lower than those between items of 
a single type. What is the nature of this conflict? A 
restatement of the general facts proTides a clue. 

Both acceptable and unacceptable items meas- 
ure specific traits plus the more general factor which 
in this work is called a general adjustment factor. 

This plus factor is more pronoiznced for unacceptable 
items as is shown by their greater intercorrelation. 

Now it seems probable that there might often 
be a conflict between the measurement of the specific 
and the general factor by the same set of items. For 
example, on what basis is the individual who is general- 
ly poorly adjusted but possess a "good” attitude toward 
education going to respond to the unacceptable educa- 
tion items? He may believe that more education will 
solve his problems. Obviously there will be a conflict 
in the measurement of his attitude toward education and 
the measurement of his adjustment. The chances are 
that either his adjustment score, his education score, 
or both will be distorted. Since the unacceptable 
items imply the general factor to a greater degree than 
do the acceptable items, the conflict between the meas- 
urement of the more and the less general traits will be 
evident from differences in reactions to the acceptable 
and the unacceptable items within a given scale. 

Whether or not this explanation is sound, the 
very fact that unacceptable items are more closely re- 
lated to the adjustment factor than are acceptable items 
makes low correlations between the two inevitable. The 
greater increase in the score on unacceptable than on 
acceptable items as an individual's adjustment score in- 
creases is bound to change the relative position of in- 
dividuals from the acceptable to the unacceptable se- 
ries. Consider these two individuals. One has an ad- 
justment score well above the mean, standard score, 76; 
the other has an adjustment score below the mean, stand- 
ard score, 41. The former gained an arbitrary score of 
78 on the inferiority scale, 46 points of which were ob- 
tained on unacceptable items and 32 on acceptable. The 
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latter scored 55 arbitrary points on the inferiority 
scale 5 23 points of which were obtained on unacceptable 
and S3 on acceptable items. In the first case the unac- 
ceptable excess is 14, and in the second the acceptable 
excess is 10. In addition, there is some variation due 
either to chance or some other factor, which occurs for 
individuals with the same adjustment score. Two indi- 
viduals with identical scores of 43 on the adjustment 
scale scored 64 and 66 on the inferiority scale. The 
first obtained 8 points more on unacceptable items, the 
second 10 points more on acceptable items. 

These two factors — the greater increase in 
score on unacceptable items as the adjustment score in- 
creases, and the variation between scores on the two 
types of item that is due to chance or some unknown fac- 
tor — account for the low correlations between the two 
types of item. That the first factor is more potent 
than the second is implied by the data already pre- 
sented and will be shown clearly in a moment. 

The low correlations can be envisaged as an 
automatic product of the greater relation of unaccept- 
able items to the adjustment factor. Consider the hy- 
pothetical situation where acceptable items are com- 
pletely unrelated to this general factor. If, then, in- 
dividuals were divided into quartiles on the basis of 
their adjustment scores, score on the unacceptable items 
will vary with the adjustment score, whereas each ad- 
justment quartile will have the same score on the accept- 
able items. This hypothetical case may be set up as 
follows: 

Unacceptable Acceptable 

Adjustment Quartiles Score Score 


Qi (highest) . . . . 

Q2 ........ . 

Q3. ........ 

Q4 . • • • 


60 

45 

50 

45 

40 

45 

30 

45 


Such a relationship inevitably changes the in- 
dividuals position from the acceptable to the unaccept- 
able series, and low correlations between the two types 
of item will result. It is evident that those with the 
lowest adjustment scores will have an excess of 
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acceptable over -unacceptable score, and those with the 
highest adjustment score will have an excess of unac- 
ceptable over acceptable score. 

Unacceptable scores minus acceptable scores 
in relation to the adjustment scale for the three groups 
considered in this chapter are given in Table 122. 

Where the unacceptable score exceeds the acceptable, the 
values are preceded by a negative sign. The tendencies 
for poorly adjusted individuals (Q^) to make higher 
scores on unacceptable items and for welladjusted indi- 
viduals (Q4) to make higher scores on acceptable items 
are clear. The data are remarkably conclusive. Accept- 
able-unacceptable differences cumulate and do not cancel 
when they are combined algebraically for the six scales. 
To be sure, the ranges covered by the acceptable-unac- 
ceptable differences vary from group to group and from 
scale to scale, even being almost entirely on the posi- 
tive side for the six scales combined so far as General 
College women are concerned. Invariably, however, fa- 
vorable mean-adjustment score is accompanied by a great- 
er excess in the mean acceptable item score. 

For the family scale the excess is always on 
the unacceptable side, but in amount it varies directly 
with the adjustment score. From the fact that the re- 
sponses to the family items provided the chief excep- 
tion to the tendency for unacceptable item responses to 
concentrate at the favorable end of the item distribu- 
tions to a greater extent than acceptable, the con- 
sistent unacceptable excess of the family scale is read- 
ily understood. Since the family unacceptable items 
follow the trend here, one must avoid placing too great 
reliance on the differences between mean scores yielded 
by the two types of item as an index of which type of 
item is socially acceptable and which socially unaccept- 
able. (It will be recalled that the acceptable items of 
the family scale yielded the lower mean score.) 

Further evidence of the fxmdamental nature of 
the acceptable-unacceptable difference is indicated by 
the finding that on all except the family scale unac- 
ceptable excess, for high or unfavorable scores, is not 
expected from the nature of the item distributions. The 
4 and 5 positions are checked more fre<iuently on accept- 
able items. Hence one would expect that, as a group. 
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TABLE 122. -RELATIONSHIP OF GENERAL ABJIFSTBIENT SCALE TO THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE SCORES 

(N = 100 in each group.) 


Mean Acceptable Score Minus Mean Unacceptable Scor^ 



Controlled Sample of Unemployed Women (N=25 in each quartile) 


Qi • • • • 

« . # +1.36 

-1.68 

-5.S2 

-.08 

-1.56 

-3.48 

-10.76 

Q2 . . . . 

. . . +.52 

-.76 

-6.32 

+1.04 

-1.24 

-2.20 

-8.96 

Qa • . . • 

. . . +2.68 

+1.72 

-5.44 

-1.20 

-.44 

-.04 

-.72 

Q4 . . . . 

. . . +7.04 

+1.80 

-1.68 

+S,20 

+4.92 

+2.92 

+18.20 

Qr^4 • • 

. . . 5.68 

3.48 

3.64 

3.28 

6.48 

6.40 

28.96 


General College Men (N=^5 In each quartile) 


Qi +2.64 -.40 

Q2 +4.56 +1.36 

Qa +4.84 +.80 

Q4 +8.24 +5.92 


-6.64 -.52 +.12 -2.72 

-4.88 +1.00 +2.56 -.72 

-3.56 +1.48 +2.20 +1.16 
+.36 +4.32 +6.60 +1.64 


-7.52 

+4.60 

+6,92 

+27.08 

34.60 


General College Women (N=25 in each quartile) 


Qi .... 

. . . +2.88 

-.04 

-3.12 

-1.60 

+.60 

+.44 

-.84 

Qg . . . . 

. . . +4.56 

+2.16 

-2.28 

+2.04 

+1.64 

+1.00 

+8.92 

Qs .... 

. . . +6.20 

+3,00 

-.12 

+.56 

+1.88 

+.16 

+11.68 

Q4 • • . • 

. . . +8.48 

+4.80 

+2.16 

+3.16 

+3.04 

+1.76 

+23,40 

Qx-Q4 • • 

« • • 5.60 

4.84 

5.28 

4.76 

2.44 

1.32 

24.24 


Public Relief Group (]N=15 in each quartile 


-4.84 

-4.61 

-13.54 

-3.69 

-7.16 

-8.62 

-42.46 

-2.00 

-5.62 

-10.62 

-2.16 

-5.62 

-3.16 

-29.18 

+4.61 

+1.46 

-6.54 

+.46 

-1.62 

-1.15 

-2.78 

+2.54 

+0.61 

-4.08 

-1.38 

+1.31 

+3.31 

+2.51 

7.38 

5.22 

9.46 

2.31 

8.47 

11.93 

44.77 


^Negative sign indicates that mean unacceptable score exceeds 
mean acceptable score. 
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acceptable items would yield higher scores. That they 
do not can only mean that they are less internally con- 
sistent than unacceptable items, i.e., that particular 
individuals are likely to vary more in checking posi- 
tions on the acceptable items than on the unacceptable. 
This is Illustrated by the tendency for acceptable 
items to yield smaller discriminative values. 

The results in Table 122 show clearly that 
the variation in acceptable and unacceptable score for 
Individuals with the same adjustment score is a minor 
factor in producing low correlations between the two 
types of item within a single scale. 

It is noteworthy that acceptable-unacceptable 
differences on the morale scale are less closely related 
to the adjustment scale than are morale total score, mo- 
rale unacceptable score, and morale acceptable score. 
This follows almost inevitably from the fact that ac- 
ceptable morale items are rather closely related to the 
adjustment scale, and hence unacceptable score must in- 
crease much more rapidly than in the case of the other 
scales for the negative excess to appear. 

The relation of unacceptable score, accept- 
able score, and acceptable-unacceptable differences to 
the adjustment scale again confirms the fact that the 
selection of preponderately unacceptable items for the 
adjustment scale was no accident of content. If it had 
been, the acceptable-unacceptable differences for the 
individual scales should be directly related to the num- 
ber of items each contributes to the adjustment scale. 
The family scale, which contributes only one item to the 
adjustment scale, compares more favorably with the mo- 
rale scale, which contributes seven items to the adjust- 
ment scale, than could possibly be expected on the ba- 
sis of. the weight of its one item. 

For the rest, the acceptable-unacceptable tab- 
ulation reveals much the same facts as the tabulation 
of the acceptable and unacceptable scores singly. The 
greater relation of unacceptable items to adjustment 
score for men is evident in the acceptable-unacceptable 
difference table. The significance of this will be con- 
sidered in a later chapter. 

The group difference is again conspicuous, 
the public relief group showing greatest unacceptable 
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excess. The group difference is in good part a func- 
tion of the difference in mean adjustment score. The 
fact that unacceptable excess for Qx is most character- 
istic of the controlled samples of unemployed and the 
public relief group is further evidence of the true na- 
ture of the relationship. The General College groups 
are better adjusted (mean score 48.73 for men and 47.64 
for women) than the controlled sample of unemployed 
(mean score 52.06 for men and 52.29 for women), which 
shows a greater negative excess for the most unfavorable 
quartile. The public relief group, which has the most 
unfavorable adjustment score (57.98) has the greatest 
unacceptable excess. The difference in mean adjustment 
score would lead one to expect the group difference 
noted in acceptable-unacceptable score. This group dif- 
ference was less apparent in the total scores on the 
six scales, suggesting that the unacceptable score, and 
perhaps as a sole consequence the acceptable-unaccept- 
able difference is more sensitive to changes in adjust- 
ment than is the sum of acceptable and unacceptable 
scores on the individual scales. 

Scale differences in acceptable-unacceptable 
excess are evident from group to group. These can be 
determined from a study of the tables. In the present 
state of our knowledge it seems futile to discuss them 
in detail. 

Now if the low correlations between accept- 
able and unacceptable item scores of a single scale were 
solely the result of the closer relationship of the un- 
acceptable items to the general adjustment factor, one 
would expect the acceptable-unacceptable correlations 
to decrease as the acceptable-unacceptable difference 
increased. The relationship of the correlations between 
acceptable and unacceptable items and the difference be- 
tween acceptable and unacceptable scores are given in 
Table 123 for the groups for which both were computed. 
The scales are ranked from smallest to largest accept- 
able-unacceptable correlation and from greatest to least 
acceptable-unacceptable Q 1 -Q 4 difference in relation to 
the unacceptable-item adjustment scale. 

The order of the scales is identical for the 
General College men. For women, as might be expected 
from the consistent sex differences that have appeared 
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TABLE 125. -SCALES RANKED ACCORDING TO CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
ACCEPTABLE (A.) AND UNACCEPTABLE (U.) ITEMS AND ACCOBDING 
TO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCORES ON THESE ITEB5S 


Scale 

General Col- 
lege Men 

General Col- 
lege Women 

Men on Public 
Relief Group 

A.U. r 

A.-U. 

Score 

A.U.r 

A.-U. 

Score 

A.U. r 

A.-U. 

Score 

Morale 

, 3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

laf erioritgr 

. 2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

Family 

. 1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Law ... 

. 4 

4 

6 

2 

5 

6 

Economic conseivatism 

5 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

Education ....... 

. 6 I 

6 

6 

6 

4 

1 


in this analysis, the agreement is less close, but the 
tendency is perceptible, particularly in view of the 
fact that where discrepancies appear the differences in 
acceptable-unacceptable r’s oriel acceptable-unacceptable 
scores are not large. The relationship does not hold at 
all well for the public relief group. Some factors must 
be operating in addition to the purely automatic one 
implied by the closer relationsMp of unacceptable items 
to the adjustment score. Taken as a whole, in connec- 
tion with the data previously discussed, the evidence 
points to this factor as potent in causing the low ac- 
ceptable-unacceptable correlations within a single 
scale. 

Since the acceptable-unacceptable difference 
varies with the adjustment score, the possibility arises 
that this difference can be used to detect group and in- 
dividual differences in adjustment. Such a measure will 
be especially useful when no other measurement of the ad- 
justment factor is available. 

To determine the validity of the acceptable- 
unacceptable difference as a measure of adjustment, the 
mean difference score for each of the three male groups 
considered here was computed to ascertain whether this 
difference arranged the groups in the same order as the 
adjustment score itself. The difference score was ob- 
tained by subtracting the score on the 66 unacceptable 
items from the score on the 66 acceptable items. 
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Group 


Mean Acceptable- 
Mean Adjust- Unacceptable 

ment Score Difference 


General College Group . . 48.73 

Controlled sample of uq- 

employed ........ 52.06 

Public relief group ... 67.98 


7.59 


-6.38 

-19.01 


The difference between the scores on 66 ac- 
ceptable and 66 unacceptable Items arranges the groups 
in the same order, then, as the unacceptable item ad- 
justment scale. This tendency holds for the single 
scales, as may be seen from the following tabulation of 
the mean acceptable score minus the mean unacceptable 
score for three male groups: 


Economic 



Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educar- 

tion 

General College . 

. 5.07 

1.9E 

-3.68 

1.57 

2.87 

-0.16 

Controlled sample 
of unemployed . 

. 1.66 

0.59 

-6.32 -0.24 

-0.09 

-1.98 

Public relief group 0.08 

-2.61 

-8.69 -1.69 

-3.27 

-2.83 


Can the acceptable-unacceptable difference be 
used as an index of an indiTldual ^ s adjustment as well 
as of group adjustment? Table 124, which gives the num- 
ber of individuals in each adjustment quartile who had 
an excess of more than 5 or more than 10^ points on un- 
acceptable items in any single scale, gives an affirm- 
ative answer to this question. The table is to be read 
as follows: of the 25 men in the least adjusted quar- 
tile (Qi) three had an unacceptable excess of more than 
10 points on the morale scale, while no one in the re- 
maining three quartiles had so large an excess. Seven 
individuals in the most poorly adjusted quartile had an 
unacceptable excess of more than 5 points, 4 individuals 
in Qji, 1 in Qa and 1 in Q4. It is evident that the two 


4. Since there are only 11 items of each type in a scale, a 
10— point excess is, indeed, a large one. 
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measTxres do not completely agree. Some of the individ- 
uals at the extremes of the adjustment scale appear to 
he fairly well differentiated if the critical point is 
well chosen for each scale. Future research may in 
fact show that the acceptable-unacceptable difference 
is the preferable measure for some purposes. 

TABLE 124.-iroBI[BER OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE ADJUSTMENT QUARTILES 
IHO HAD MORE THAN 5-POINT EXCESS AND NUMBER 7?H0 HAD MORE THAN 
lO-POINT EXCESS ON THE UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS OF ANY SINGLE SCALE 


(Controlled sample of unemployed; N = 26 in each quartile.) 



10- 

-Point Excess 

5- 

-Point 

Excess 


Adjustment QuartiLes 

Adjustment Quartiles 

Scale 

Qi 

Qs 

Q 3 

Q4 


Q2 

Q3 

04 

Men: 









Morale • 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Inferiority ..... 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

4 

Family ........ 

IS 

1 

4 

3 

19 

10 

8 

7 

Law ......... 

E 

1 

0 

1 

3 

7 

2 

2 

Economic conservatism 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Education ...... 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

4 

2 

3 

Women: 









Morale ........ 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

3 

1 

Inferiority ..... 

5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

Family ........ 

7 

4 

1 

2 

12 

12 

6 

6 

Law ......... 

1 

2 

1 

0 

■ 3 

4 

5 

1 

Economic conservatism 

1 

3 

1 

0 

10 

6 

4 

1 

Education ...... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

6 

2 

0 


In evaluating the possibility that acceptable- 
unacceptable differences may be useful as a diagnostic 
index of adjustment its reliability must be considered. 
While the limits of the study precluded an adequate 
analysis of this question, test-retest reliability (60 
days) was computed for the acceptable-unacceptable dif- 
ference for 70 general college men. It is .62. The 
test-retest r for the adjustment scale for this same 
group is .79. Since, however, it is possible that the 
difference score is a more sensitive measure of 
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adjustment and detects the real changes more effective- 
ly, this result cannot be taken as final. It merely 
points the problem. 

Whatever else these results may mean, they do 
illustrate, in even more striking fashion than the data 
on discriminative values and the adjustment scale, the 
difficulties of obtaining a measure of a specific as- 
pect of personality apart from a consideration of the 
whole. The conflict between the measurement of more 
and less general phases of personality, it seems from 
our data, can scarcely be avoided with the present tech- 
niques as generally applied. 

It has been noted that the reaction to ac- 
ceptable items involves a more intellectual response. 

Can the acceptable-unacceptable difference be used as 
a clue to the basis on which the items of a particular 
scale are yielding responses? A partial answer to this 
question can be obtained by comparing the difference 
scores on the economic conservatism scale for two groi:5)s 
for which there is reason to assume different bases of 
reaction. The two groups are the public relief group 
and the high school teachers. Both are on the left: 
the mean conservatism score for the public relief group 
is 59.10; for the high school teachers, 60.20 for men 
and 60.45 for women. The public relief group is a 
poorly adjusted group (adjustment score, 57.98), where- 
as the teachers score slightly below the mean on the 
adjustment scale (47.30 for men and 49.91 for women). 

It would seem a priori that the radicalism of the two 
groups has a markedly different basis. Those in the 
public relief group are more likely to be radical on 
an emotional basis because of their unfavorable experi- 
ence with the workings of the economic order. The em- 
ployed teachers, on the other hand, are more likely to 
be intellectual liberals. Both groups make about equal 
scores. A comparison of the difference score on the 
conservatism scale should give some clue as to whether 
the difference score will detect the difference in the 
kind of radicalism that very probably exists. There 
are 52 public relief men and 21 teachers (10 men and ' 

11 women) . The mean acceptable-unacceptable difference 
on the 22 economic conservatism items for the public 
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relief group Is for the teaching group +4.00."^ 

These differences may appear small, and data are not at 
hand to evaluate them statistically; nevertheless they 
are in the expected direction. The excess on accept- 
able items of the economic conservatism scale on the 
part of the employed teachers assumes greater signifi- 
cance when it is recalled that high scores (Qi) on the 
economic conservatism scale are usually accompanied by 
unacceptable excess. The acceptable-unacceptable dif- 
ference score, then, has great potential Significance. 
Further research is urgently needed to determine just 
how useful it will be and what is to be its exact in- 
terpretation. 

One further point concerning the acceptable- 
unacceptable difference score shoiild be mentioned. It 
has been pointed out that acceptable-unacceptable dif- 
ferences can be considered as an automatic consequence 
of the closer relation of unacceptable items to the ad- 
justment factor. Is it possible that the difference 
may measure directly the degree of some kind of psy- 
chological conflict? 

That such a factor is present is suggested by 
the fact that while unacceptable items arrange the Gen- 
eral College group, the controlled sample of unemployed, 
and the men receiving public relief in the same order as 
does the adjustment scale, acceptable items arrange them 
in the reverse order. 


Group 


Mean Adjust- Mean Accept - Mean Unaccept- 
ment Score able Scored able Scored 


General College 
Controlled sam- 
ple of unem- 
ployed . . . . 
Public relief 
group . . . • 


48.73 177. 

52.06 174. 

57.98 171. 


83 

170.24 

25 

180.63 

95 

190.96 


It is quite understandable why the acceptable minus 
the unacceptable scores on the 66 items of each type 


4. This holds for each sex considered independently. 

5. Total score on 66 items, using arhitraiy response weights. 
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yielded such nice differentiation of the three groups. 
There is a tendency for the group most poorly adjusted 
not only to score higher on unacceptable items but al- 
so to score lower on acceptable items. This seems to 
imply a conflict different from that between the meas- 
urement of more and less general traits. 

These results are completely unexpected. For 
we have the anomalous situation in which acceptable and 
maccep table items tend to vary together within any sin- 
gle group and inversely in group comparisons- The im- 
portance of the problem of acceptable-unacceptable dif- 
ferences is pointed with a vengeance. The significance 
of this finding for the group differences fotmd on the 
scales as originally standardized will be considered in 
the next chapter. Here we are concerned only with the 
attempt to interpret such differences. About all that 
can be said from the data presented thus far is that 
acceptable-unacceptable differences which result from 
the more generalized significance of macceptable items, 
are one factor in producing the low acceptable-unaccept- 
able correlations. In addition, the difference score 
appears to express directly some kind of psychological 
conflict. Since conflict is one characteristic of mal- 
adjustment, the association between the difference score 
and the adjustment scale is a reasonable finding. 

Certain difficulties, however, arise in at- 
tempting to interpret acceptable-unacceptable differenc- 
es in terms of psychological conflict. One is baffled 
by the fact that the direction of the difference tends 
to reverse as scores become unfavorable in their sig- 
nificance. Lack of mental conflict is presumed to be 
characteristic of the well adjusted, but here the well 
adjusted group shows an excess on the acceptable side. 
If one accepts the difference score as a direct measure 
of psychological conflict, he must necessarily admit 
that it is not the fact of conflict but the ^direction”, 
so to speak, of that conflict which is important. 

A possible interpretation is suggested by the 
nature of the maladjusted group. This group, those de- 
pendent on public relief, is made up of older men. 
Speech reactions indicative of conventional ways of 
thinking have had a longer time in which to become 
stereotyped. The acceptable items, being stated in 
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accordance with conventional thinking, may be reacted 
to on this basis more than on the basis of the indi- 
vidual's ovm feelings and attitudes. 


ACCEPTABLE-UNACCEPTABLE DIFFERENCES IN 
RELATION TO THE SINGLE SCALES 

It has been shown that acceptable and unac- 
ceptable items correlate about equally well with total 
score. It follows that differences between score on 
acceptable and on unacceptable items will be less in 
relation to total score on any single scale than in re- 
lation to the adjustment scale. Acceptable-unaccept- 
able differences in relation to total score on single 
scales are presented in Table 125. Individuals making 
the most unfavorable scores on any single scale (Q^) do 
tend to make a slightly higher score on unacceptable 
items, and those who score at the favorable end (Q 4 ) 
tend to obtain more points on the acceptable items. The 
trend, however, is not nearly so marked as it was in 
relation to the adjustment scale. The Q 1 -Q 4 difference 
is reversed on the inferiority scale for men; and on 
three scales for women: inferiority, family, and law. 
Furthermore, when the difference does exist, it is 
small for the six individual scales, as Table 126 will 
show. This tabulation, it should, be noted, does not 
involve a spurious factor; for it is not the absolute 
magnitude of the scores that is considered, but the 
differences between them. 

The table is to be interpreted as follows: 
for the men, the 11 -unacceptable-morale-item score ex- 
ceeds the 11 acceptable-morale-item score by 2.32 points 
in relation to the unfavorable (Q^) adjustment quartile; 
the acceptable-item score exceeds the unacceptable by 
4.84 in relation to the favorable adjustment quartile 
(Q 4 )^ giving an algebraic difference between the quar- 
tiles of 7.16. In relation to total score on the mo- 
rale scale, however, the unacceptable-morale-item score 
exceeds the acceptable by 1.64 for Qi of the morale 
scale; the acceptable exceeds the unacceptable by 2.64 
for Q 4 , giving an algebraic difference of 4.28. 

rr- first the algebraic difference 



TABLE 125. -ACCEPTABLE (A.) SCORES, UNACCEPTABLE (U.) SCORES, AND ACCEPTABLE-UNACCEPTABLE 
DIFFERENCES FOR SINGLE SCALES IN RELATION TO TOTAL SCORE ON THAT SCALE 
(N = 100 of each sex, 25 in each quartile.) 

Economic 

Total Conserv- 
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Qi -1.64 1.16 -6.25 -0.12 -5.00 -5.96 1.80 1.24 -5.44 0.68 -0.60 -1.72 
Qg 2.24 -1.56 -7.52 -1.20 0.52 -2.56 5.72 1.52 -4.76 1.76 1.12 -0.76 
Q, 5.40 1.16 -5.60 0.08 0.52 0.48 1.52 -1.20 -5.56 1.28 1.16 -1.04 
0^ 2.64 1.40 -4.68 0.40 1.80 -1.88 4.52 -0.24 -4.96 -0.76 1.44 0.72 
Qi-Q 4 4.26 :24 1757 0752 4780 2708 2.72 -1.48 -1.52 -1.44 27o4 O? 



* 
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*Starred numbers in the Q1-Q4 columns signify that the difference is reversed, i.e., the most 
able quartile shows less unacceptable excess or greater acceptable excess as the case may be. The 
signs in the other columns, of course, signify that unacceptable score exceeds acceptable score. 
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between Qi and Q 4 in relation to the adjustment scale 
and in relation to the single scales. In every case 
the difference is larger in relation to the adjustment 
scale. Also, the trend for unacceptable excess to be 
present in and acceptable excess in Q 4 is, in gener- 
al, more marked in relation to the adjustment scale. 

Since the acceptable-unacceptable differences 
are smaller in relation to total score on single scales, 
it is clear that they cannot be fully accounted for by 
a difference in reaction to the two types of item, char- 
acteristic of all individuals. It seems, rather, that 
the differences are due to the presence of two kinds of 
individuals, one reacting to the scales on an adjust- 
ment basis, the other on a more specific basis. It is 
when the items are reacted to on an adjustment basis 
that the acceptable-unacceptable difference is charac- 
teristic, largely as an automatic result of the fact 
that unacceptable items are more diagnostic of adjust- 
ment than are acceptable items. 

Considered as a group, the items in each scale 
discriminate better in the scale in which they are placed 
than they would in the adjustment scale. ^ 


TABLE 1S7. -DISCRIMINATIVE VALUE OF ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE 
ITEMS IN OM SCALE AND IN GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCALE 


Scale 

Acceptable Items 

Unacceptable Items 

Q1 - Q4 

Own 

Scale 

Q1 - Q4 

General 

Adjustment 

Q1 - Q4 

Own 

Scale 

Qi~Q4 

General 

Adjustment 

Morale . 

10.08 

6.88 

14.36 

14.04 

Inferiority 

10.40 

5.22 

10.64 

8.76 

Family 

1^.20 

1.88 1 

14.12 

8.88 

Law 

11.52 i 

6.28 

12.04 

8.84 

Economic conservatism 

10.88 

2.92 

15.68 

9.80 

Education ...... 

11.84 

6.56 

13.92 

9.68 


Table 127 is to be interpreted as follows: 
The 11 acceptable morale items as a group discriminate 
between the upper and lower morale quartiles by 10.08 


6. Data for men in controlled sample of unemployed. 
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points, whereas they discriminate between the upper and 
lower adjustment quartiles by 6.88 points. In every 
instance the items as a group discriminate better in 
their own scale than in the adjustment scale. As is to 
l 3 e expected, the difference in discriminative power in 
their own and in the adjustment scale is less for the 
unacceptable items. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the specific items of any single scale measure the 
specific trait or traits implied by the items better 
than they measure the adjustment factor. Each scale 
measures both the general and the specific traits. 


FORM VERSUS CONTENT OF STATEMENT 

Thus far the evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that both acceptable and unacceptable items are 
reacted to on the basis of their form of statement as 
well as on their content. Acceptable items, however, 
appear to be reacted to more largely on the basis of 
their content. One cannot infer from the evidence that 
either form or content of the unacceptable statement is 
the more influential factor. The data do show clearly 
that both are involved. The evidence of the influence 
of form has been presented in detail. That content is 
also influential is shown by the differences in the dis- 
criminative values of unacceptable items in the general 
adjustment scale and by the fact that each item tends 
to discriminate best in the scale in which it is 
placed. A third line of evidence showing the influence 
of content is available. Compare the correlations of 
the acceptable items of one scale with the unacceptable 
items of another, and vice versa (Table 109) with the 
correlations between acceptable and unacceptable items 
within a single scale (Tables 120 and 121) . The latter 
are, in general, higher. The similarity in content of 
items of a single scale causes the two types of items 
to correlate more highly than they would if their con- 
tent were different. One would, on common sense grounds, 
expect just such a result. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ACCEPTABLE-UNACCEPTABLE 
DIFFERENCES FOR SCORING 

The results thus far presented leave little 
douht that acceptable and unacceptable items should be 
score separately for the information that is yielded by 
them. This procedure gives three scores for each scale. 
Which is the more valid for which purpose? ?i?hat dif- 
ferences in results are yielded by the three scores? 

In individual cases, extreme discrepancies 
are encountered. One of the men receiving public relief 
gained an adjustment score one and one-half sigmas 
above the standard mean. His total arbitrary score on 
the family scale was 57 (which is .1 sigma above the 
standard mean for this scale) . Forty-three points of 
this score were gained on unacceptable items and only 
14 on acceptable items. If unacceptable items were con- 
sidered, this individual would be among the quartile 
having the most unfavorable attitude toward the family; 
if acceptable items were considered, he would be cred- 
ited with having one of the most favorable attitudes. 
Combining both types gives him a mean position. Which 
score best represents his true "attitude” toward the 
family? The large excess in imacceptable items is a 
consequence of his general maladjustment. But does his 
score on the acceptable items indicate his true posi- 
tion on the family continuum? Or does the combination 
of both types of items best measure his position? Fol- 
lowing the logic of the finding that acceptable items 
are more specific in their connotation, one is tempted 
to conclude that the acceptable items yield the best 
measure of his specific attitude toward the family and 
that the high score on unacceptable items is entirely a 
result of his poor general adjustment, i.e., that he 
responded as he did to the unacceptable items primarily 
because of their form. It may be argued, however, that 
an individual's specific attitudes or feelings cannot 
be considered apart from his general adjustment. If 
this is the case, the combined score would give the 
best index of his actual reaction in the family situa- 
tion. 

Before examining the clinical aspects of the 
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question further^ it is well to consider the research 
implications. Effects of acceptable-unacceptahle item 
differences on group means will he analyzed in the 
chapter on group differences. Here relationships of 
the correlation type will he discussed. By the use of 
acceptable score^ xmacceptahle score, and total score, 
five different correlations between each two scales may 
be obtained. These are given in Table 109. In general, 
correlations between unlike items are the lowest and 
those between like items higher; those based on unac- 
ceptable items are of the greatest magnitude, and those 
based on total score fall between those based on like 
items . 

Which of these coefficients expresses the 
true relationship? No categorical answer can be given, 
but it will clarify the issue to consider the possibil- 
ities. 

Correlations between unlike items almost cer- 
tainly are not valid. For they may be low even though 
a marked relationship between the traits exists, since 
unacceptable items, in addition to measuring the spe- 
cific factor, are much more closely related to the ad- 
justment factor. The resxiltant correlations are lowered 
as a resxilt of the unequal relationship of the two item 
series to a third variable and not necessarily because 
of an absence of relationship to each other. 

Correlations between acceptable items have 
the advantage of expressing the relationship between 
relatively specific measures. But can the specific 
trait be considered apart from general adjustment? 

Correlations between unacceptable items would, 
in part, take account of the general as well as the spe^ 
cific factor. There is, however, the danger that the 
general adjustment factor will overshadow the effects of 
the specific factor. 

A total score seems at first glance to over- 
come the objections to the use of either type alone. 

Both the general and specific factors would be weighted. 
When an equal nmber of each type of item is used, such 
a procedure seems reasonable. 

But there is, still another factor to be con- 
sidered. Even though an equal number of each type of 
item- is used in each scale, their relationship to each 
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otiier will vary from scale to scale. Acceptable items 
of one scale may measure the adjustment factor to a 
greater extent than those of the other. So may unac- 
ceptable items. This is actually the case. For exam- 
ple ^ the acceptable morale items are more heavily load- 
ed for the adjustment factor than are like items of any 
one of the remaining scales. Further, the correlations 
between the two types of item vary from scale to scale. 
Other evidence on this point is contained in many of 
the tables in this chapter. 

Since both types of item will be unequally 
loaded for the adjustment factor from scale to scale, 
any correlations between two scales will be lowered to 
some extent by the same factors which produce low cor- 
relations between the two types of item within a single 
scale. 

Any one of the possible methods of expressing 
the relationship between two personality scales is open 
to criticism. The problem of the true relationship can 
only be settled after more information is available 
concerning the exact meaning of each score; in the mean- 
time all types of relationship should be computed. One 
thing is reasonably certain: correlations between un- 
like items will be low, not only because of a possible 
absence of a relationship between two traits but also 
because the two types of item are unequally related to 
a third variable — general adjustment. It may well be 
that many of the low correlations reported between per- 
sonality scales are more influenced by the latter than 
by the former factor. This will be particularly true 
when the two scales contain the two types of item in 
unequal proportions. Whenever correlations between two 
personality scales are reported, they should be accom- 
panied by an analysis of the type of item in each scale. 

Since the problem of which score is best in 
correlational relationships has no completely satisfac- 
tory theoretical solution, the problem must be attacked 
on pragmatic grounds. How much difference does it make 
in the practical situation? Table 109 shows that in 
some instances the three scores yield similar results, 
whereas in others the results are strikingly dissimilar. 

To make it possible to consider more fully 
the differences in degree of relationship shown by the 
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three scores in a practical situation, each has been 
independently related to certain variables outside the 
scales* 

It will be recalled (see Table 92) that the 
only correlations between the six original scales of 
this survey and Bernreuter scores on which much reli- 
ance could be placed were morale with self-sufficiency, 
and inferiority with submission and with neurotic ten- 
dencies. (See Table 92.) Acceptable and unacceptable 
morale and inferiority scores were correlated with 
Bernreuter scores and are presented in Table 128. It 
is evident that the unacceptable items are more re- 
sponsible for the correlations between total scores 
than are acceptable items, further evidence of the 
greater generality of unacceptable items. The relation- 
ships for unacceptable score are, however, not appreci- 
ably different from those for total score, indicating 
that trends may be evaluated from total score, but that 
one type of item may be more responsible than the oth- 
er. 


TABLE 128. -TOTAL SCORES ON ACCEPTABLE AND DNAGCEPTABLE ITEMS FOR 
MORALE AND INFERIORITI SCALES CORRELATED WITH BERNREUTER SCORES* 


(University Higb School group; N = 37 males, 34 females.) 


Items 

B 4 D (Domi- 
nance-Suhnissioi 

B 2 S (Self- 
1 Sufficiency) 

BIN (Neurot- 
ic Tendencies) 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 1 

Male 

Female 

Morale acceptable 

+.210 

+.287 

+.221 

-.042 

-.050 

+.290 

Morale unacceptable 

+.387 

+.253 

+.678 

-.196 

+.377 

+.250 

Inferiority acceptable 

+.566 

+ .596 

+.352 

+.030 

+ .431 

+.550 

Inferiority unacceptable +.614 

+.455 

+.461 

+.039 

+ .625 

+.504 


*A positive correlation indicates a direct relationship be- 
tween dominance or self -sufficiency or absence of neurotic tenden- 
cies and favorable attitude as defined in the text. 
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TABLE 1^9. -ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE SCORES CORRELATED WITH 
I.Q. AND HONOR POINTS FOR MORALE AND INFERIORITI SCALES 


(University High School group; N = 37 males, 34 females.) 



Honor Points 

I.Q- 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Morale acceptable ....... 

Morale unacceptable ...... 

+.540 

+.275 

-.277 

-.112 

+.298 

+.145 

-.197 

-.104 

Inferiority acceptable .... 
Inferiority unacceptable . . . 

+.187 

+.257 

-.234 

-.166 

+.228 

+.154 

+.061 

-.006 


In Table 129 are given the correlations be- 
tween acceptable and xmacceptable morale and inferior- 
ity scores and academic achievement and I.Q. Previous- 
ly (Table 93) it has been noted that the total morale 
score correlated +.506 with achievement in the case of 
men only. Here it is evident that the acceptable items 
carry the correlation almost entirely. This is the on- 
ly Instance observed in this study where acceptable 
items have more influence on a relationship than do im- 
acceptable items. As was noted in connection with the 
adjustment scale, these correlations need to be con- 
firmed before definite conclusions be drawn. Since the 
acceptable items carry this correlation, they might 
profitably be included in the adjustment scale (scored 
independently) in order to make it a still more valu- 
able research and guidance instrument. 

The available evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that the use of total score based on an equal num- 
ber of each kind of item will usually reveal general 
trends in correlational relationships. The interpreta- 
tion of such relationships will be facilitated by cor- 
relating each type of item independently with the re- 
maining variable. 

Several lines of evidence may be educed to 
show that the combination of acceptable and imaccep table 
items is not without Justification. *5^ First, the two 

7. The statistical complications which result from use of to- 
tal score, particularly in the intercorrelation field, must be 
kept in mind, even if the combination of the two series is justified. 
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series are not completely imcorrelated. Secondly, the 
persistence of low correlation between scores on the 
two types of item over several scales suggests that 
many personality traits may have a dual aspect, the 
specific and the general. Thirdly, the ideational con- 
tent represents a continuity. 

In the last analysis, the only satisfactory 
justification for combining or not combining the accept- 
able and unacceptable series of items within a single 
scale must come through validation of each series inde- 
pendently against outside criteria. Adequate criteria 
are not usually available. Nor are they in this study. 
The information concerning occupational security ob- 
tained from the face sheet, however, serves as a par- 
tial validation for both acceptable and xmacceptable 
items in the morale scale. Acceptable and unacceptable 
morale items are related to this factor for the ‘unem- 
ployed men of the evening classes in Table 130. The 
other five scales are also Included in the table, since 
total score on all six original scales tended to be re- 
lated to this variable. Both types of item show a re- 
lationship to the variable. The relationship observed 
when total score was considered is not a consequence of 
a relationship for a single type of item. What slight 
differences between the two types of item are apparent 
in Table 130 favor the unacceptable series. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 

Smith in a study designed specifically to 
investigate the influence of form of statement, found 
many differences, the widespread implications of which 
have not been generally appreciated. The similarity of 
results obtained, despite pronounced differences in 
method, make it almost certain that the differences be- 
tween acceptable and unacceptable items are fundamental 
and not Isolated findings due to some idiosyncrasy of 
either investigator’ s technique. 

So far as acceptable-unacceptable item dif- 
ferences are concerned, there is an important fact to 
consider. Smith attempted to state the essential con- 
tent both acceptably and unacceptably. No such attempt 



TABLE ISO.-CERTAINTT OF OBTAINING HBPLOYMENT AND SCORE ON 
ACCEPTABLE (A.) AND DNACCEPTABLE (U.) ITEMS OF EACH SCALE**- 
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was made in the present study. At the outset the au- 
thors’ had not Included among their purposes an inves- 
tigation of this subject. The findings forced its con- 
sideration. 

Despite this difference, the two studies 
yield similar results insofar as comparable data are 
available. The influence of form of statement is in- 
deed potent. Even when items are not matched for con- 
tent, differences persist — differences that are in the 
same direction as when content is controlled. The dlf~ 
ferences found between the two types of statement are: 

1. Unacceptable items yield distributions 
more weighted toward the ’’favorable” end of the scale. 

2. Unacceptable items yield lower means. 

3. Unacceptable items meet the criterion of 
internal consistency better than do acceptable. 

4. Unacceptable items yield larger standard 
deviations. 

5. Unacceptable items yield more consistent 
responses from test to retest. 

6. Both types of item, when scored in the ar- 
bitrary fashion, correlate about equally well with to- 
tal score. 

7. The two types of item within a single 
scale correlate lower than expected on the basis of 
the scale’s split-half reliability. 

The lower means and the more shewed distribu- 
tion of unacceptable items toward the favorable end of 
the scale are considered as evidence for the term ’’un- 
acceptable’ used to describe such items. 

Before interpreting the remaining facts, it 
is necessary to draw upon additional findings of the 
present study. One of the most important findings is 
that unacceptable items are more generalized in their 
significance to the individual. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that they are more generalized with re- 
spect to their logical content. This general factor is 
adjustment. 

Since unacceptable items are reacted to on 
the basis of the general factor, each of them measures 
more nearly the same thing. Or, differences in the 
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content of ■unacceptable items, while having influence, 
do not affect the response to the eztent that they do 
in the case of acceptablb items. Some of the facts of 
Smithes study very clearly indicate that the acceptable 
items evoke a more intellectualized response. It is, 
then, reasonable to find that unacceptable items are 
more internally consistent and that they yield larger 
standard deviations. 

Unacceptable items, being the more diagnostic 
of the general factor of adjustment and involving a 
less Intellectualized response, the inference is clear 
that they measiire something more fundamental to the 
individual. Hence it is reasonable to expect that 
there would be less change from test to retest. 

Both types of item tend to measure the adjust- 
ment factor. Acceptable items, however, do so to a 
relatively small degree. The very fact that unaccept- 
able items are more closely related to the adjustment 
factor makes inevitable a disproportionate increase in 
score on the unacceptable items of a single scale 
as the adjustment score increases. This dispropor- 
tionate increase in score on unacceptable items is 
bound to change the position of individuals from unac- 
ceptable to acceptable series within a single scale, 
and a low correlation results. 

The reasoning underlying the explanation of 
the low correlations between acceptable and unaccept- 
able items of a single scale suggested an interesting 
scoring possibility. Acceptable minus unacceptable 
score may well be utilized as a measure of adjustment. 
This scoring procedure was found to arrange groups in 
the same order as the adjustment scale itself, and to 
detect some of the individuals scoring high on the ad- 
justment scale, but not nearly all. It will undoubted- 
ly be a useful score, but a knowledge of its exact use- 
fulness must await future research. One question which 
the present data leaves unanswered is the interpreta- 
tion of difference scores which do not agree with ad- 
justment scores. 

In addition, the difference score also has 
potential usefulness in determining the kind of reac- 
tion a scale is evoking. In both studies. Smith’s par- 
ticularly, there is evidence to indicate that reactions 
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to acceptable items involve a more intellectual intel- 
lectual response* This hypothesis is supported in our 
study by the fact that a group of intellectual liberals 
scored high on the conservatism scale, at the same 
time gaining an excess score on the acceptable items, 
whereas a group who have actually been defeated by the 
functioning of the economic order and who may be termed 
emotional liberals scored equally high on the conserva- 
tism scale but gained an excess score on the unaccept- 
able items. Because of its indirection the difference 
score may well prove to be an exceedingly valuable in- 
dex.® 

It has been shown that the difference between 
scores on acceptable and unacceptable items are an in- 
evitable result of the closer relation of unacceptable 
than of acceptable items to the adjustment factor. Can 
the difference score be construed as a direct measure 
of psychological conflict? The evidence on this point 
is meager, but it does appear that some factor in addi- 
tion to the automatic one is operating. 

It is probable, in some cases at least, that 
the difference between the score on acceptable and un- 
acceptable items is due to a conflict in the measure- 
ment of the general and specific traits. The individ- 
ual may tend to react to the unacceptable items on the 
basis of his general adjustment and to the acceptable 
items on the basis of his specific attitude or feeling 
about the particular item in question. Again it may be 
possible, particularly in the case of a maladjusted in- 
dividual, that the acceptable items are reacted to on a 
conventionalized basis and hence do not reflect his 
true position on the scale. 

Which type of item is best adapted to scales 
of the ^ind we have been considering? Smith concluded 
that acceptable items were more useful for research 
Instruments of this type. Were we to follow Smithes 
general line of reasoning, we should conclude, on the 
basis of the same type of evidence, that the imacceptahle 
items were to be preferred. Knowing, however, that the un- 
acceptable items are the more generalized in their signlf- 
icance, more diagnostic of adjustment, kad seem to 

8. Scales could be developed to maximize differences between 
the two -types of statement. Giving the -fcwo types separately is , 
one way of doing this. 
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involve fewer intellectual elements in their response^ 
the question ceases to have a categorical answer. 

An additional factor complicates the decision. 
Smith shows clearly that the differences "between the 
two types of item are more pronounced when each is adr- 
ministered in a separate form. HVhether or not this 
intensification of the difference is desirable can only 
be determined from further study. The unacceptable 
items given alone seem, from Smithes study, to be more 
disturbing to the individual. The data appear to war- 
rant the tentative conclusion that acceptable items are 
to be preferred if one is interested in a relatively 
specific aspect of personality. If, however, one is 
interested in measuring a general trait, fundamental to 
the individual, the unacceptable item is preferable. 
Whether best results can be obtained from a scale con- 
sisting solely of either kind of item is problematic. 

There is the further problem of whether the 
score on acceptable items alone will accurately predict 
the individual's reaction in a specific situation. The 
adjustment factor may well contribute to this reaction. 
For the present it seems preferable to use an equal num- 
ber of each type of item, scoring each separately, in 
addition to combining them in a single score. It does 
not seem that acceptable and unacceptable items need to 
be paired for content, unless one is interested in de- 
termining the exact influence of form of statement. 
Utilization of both types of item provides several 
scores for the same individual, each of which may be in- 
dependently validated. Further, the difference score 
provides a clue to the basis on which groups and indi- 
viduals are responding. The difference score may also 
yield a measure of the individual's general adjustment, 
enabling one to evade, in part, the charge so often 
made against personality scales — that it is impossible 
properly to evaluate an individual's responses to a 
single scale in the absence of knowledge concerning his 
total personality. If Smithes suggestion that unac- 
ceptable items used alone bring about emotional disturb- 
ance in the subject is correct, the use of both types 
of item is further justified. 

What if no differences between acceptable and 
lanacceptable scores are found? An explanation which is 
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not Improbable can be inferred from the results pre- 
sented in this chapter. The trait may not have a so- 
cially approved aspect and hence may not involve the ad- 
justment factor. It follows that one would be measuring 
a highly specific aspect of personality — one that may 
be of social importance but that is not very fundamental 
to the individual's well-being. If that is the case^ 
one need not be concerned about which type of item he 
uses to measure a highly specific attitude. One advan- 
tage in using an equal number of each is that it is pos- 
sible to detect whether or not the responses are due to 
content and not in some part to form of statement^ that 
is, whether individuals are responding on the basis of 
the specific aspects of the problem involved or on the 
basis of their adjustment. 

In the case of a single scale, when a measure 
of the adjustment factor is not available, what is the 
best index of the difference between the two types of 
item? There are four possible measures: 

1. Differences in means. 

2. Differences in internal consistency and 
standard deviations. 

3. Distribution of the difference score. 

4. Correlations between the two types of item 
that are lower than the split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients . 


Of these the second and the fourth are to be 
preferred as furnishing the fewest exceptions in the 
present data. The fourth is probably the best. 

While the scope of this study precluded any 
further analysis of the problem, the sigma equivalents 
for score on each type of item for the normative group 
of 1,000 cases have been computed and are given in the 
Appendix, so that norms for chese scores as well as for 
total score will be available. 

The implications of the findings of this chap- 
ter for personality measurement are legion. Many 
scales contain both acceptable and unacceptable items. 
The greater dependence of the general adjustment factor 
on unacceptable items, plus its widespread effects, 
makes plain the inherent difficulty of isolating 
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specific trait relationships. This difficulty of iso- 
lating purely specific relationships may be one of the 
major reasons for the frequently disappointing charac- 
ter of the findings in the field of personality measure- 
ment. 

The conflict between the measurement of more 
and less general traits, a conflict indicated by the 
low correlations between acceptable and unacceptable 
items, is of especial importance to workers in the 
field of personality measurement. l/Vhenever acceptable 
and unacceptable items are unequally distributed in two 
supposedly equivalent forms (such as odd and even 
halves) the correlation of the two may not give a fair 
estimate of the reliability of the test. Split-half 
coefficients will be lowered by difference in form of 
statement. The implications for correlation of two dif- 
ferent scales have already been considered. 

In the measurement of inferiority the accept- 
able-unacceptable question is of particular signifi- 
cance. Smith points out that most inferiority scales 
are composed entirely of unacceptable statements. Per- 
haps this fact causes such scales to measure general ad- 
justment more closely than inferiority as such. 

One example, taken from Smith’s data, since, 
so far as 'the authors’ knowledge goes, he is the only 
other to have extensively studied acceptable and unac- 
ceptable statements, will suffice to suggest the impor- 
tance of scoring acceptable and unacceptable items sep- 
arately. Smith found that Juvenile delinquents scored 
more unfavorably on his inventory for the measurement 
of inferiority feelings than did his normative group. 
This finding is more understandable in terms of general 
adjustment than in terms of inferiority feelings. A 
re-examination of the data may possibly show that the 
difference is due to excess unacceptable score and is 
more related to adjustment than to Inferiority as such. 

An additional Implication of these results 
should be mentioned. The data reviewed in the last two 
chapters show clearly that personality traits differ in 
the generality of their organization. The speciflcist’ s 
argument sometimes met with that a trait consists of 
nothing but the sum of the reactions to the items is 
refuted by the data. The 16 items of the adjustment 
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scale measured far more than is implied by their con- 
tent. Further, the form of statement appears to cause 
considerable differences in the generality of the meas- 
ure. One further point: in the present stage of un- 
certainty concerning the meaning of total score when 
acceptable and unacceptable items are combined, it 
would seem best not to apply a factor analysis in deal- 
ing with personality tests containing both acceptable 
and unacceptable items. The intercorrelations will 
vary according to the type of item scored. Until more 
is known of the meaning of total score on a scale, ap- 
plication of a factor analysis to items will yield more 
meaningful results than application of the analysis to 
the total score as a unit. 

The finding that acceptable and unacceptable 
items correlate low within a scale, despite having met 
the requirement of the test of internal consistency, has 
serious implications. These will be considered in the 
next chapter. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. Both form and content of an item partici- 
pate in determining response. 

S. The terms socially acceptable and socially 
unacceptable are more descriptive of the differences 
between what Smith called positive and negative items. 

3. Socially unacceptable items are more gener- 
alized in their significance to the individual, i.e,, 
are more diagnostic of general adjustment. 

4. The reactions to socially acceptable items 
involve a more Intellectual response — intellectual in 
the sense that variation in content of the item is con- 
sidered to a greater extent than is the case for unac- 
ceptable items. This does not mean that reactions to 
acceptable items are non-emotional. There is no at- 
tempt to distinguish sharply between the emotional and 
the intellectual response. ■ 

5. It follows from 3 and 4 that unacceptable 
items measure aspects of personality that are more fun- 
damental to the individual. 

6. In general, the evidence suggests that the 
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most useful results will be obtained by the use of an 
equal number of each type of item, scored separately. 
Further, acceptable items will probably prove to be 
more useful in measuring specific, relatively Intel- 
lectualized aspects of personality, whereas unacceptable 
items will be more useful in the measurement of more 
emotionalized traits of fundamental importance to the 
individual ^ s adjustment. 

7. The difference between score on acceptable 
and unacceptable items has potentially great signifi- 
cance as an index of adjustment and as a clue to the 
basis on which responses are being elicited. If no dif- 
ferences appear for any single scale^ it is probable 
that the trait has no socially approved aspect, i.e., 
it is not related to the adjustment factor. 

8* The differences in results yielded by the 
two kinds of item make particularly difficult the inter- 
pretation of correlations between two scales. A total 
score, based on both, seems the best single measure in 
that it takes into account both general and specific 
factors. It may not, however, express the true rela- 
tionship. For psychological interpretation correlations 
between like items as well as between total scores sbDuld 
be computed. Correlations between unlike items of dif- 
ferent scales will be most misleading. Correlations be- 
tween two scales should not be reported without informa- 
tion concerning the type of item in each scale. 

9. Traits differ markedly in the generality 
of their organization in the Individual. 

10. It is exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to measure a specific aspect of personality apart 
from the adjustment factor. 

11. Personality scales should be studied more 
thoroughly to discover other psychological criteria, 
such as that uncovered in the present study, rather 
than investigated solely from the standpoint of relia- 
bility and validity of the particular scale. 



Chapter X 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CRITERION 
OF INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 


The test of internal consistency is essential- 
ly the use of total score as the validating criterion 
for an item. As has been pointed out, it is not a new 
technique, having been used at least as early as 1916 by 
Terman. As usually applied it consists of determining 
the ability of an item to differentiate between extremes 
of the distribution of total scores. There are wide dif- 
ferences in the proportion of cases at the extremes 
which various authors have considered proper or conven- 
ient in applying the test. Likert (13) , and following 
him, Hall (9), used the upper and lower 9 per cent. Heid- 
breder (10), Vernon and Allport (22), and the present 
authors used quartiles. Smith (16) used the upper and 
lower 27 per cent, and the Thurstones (21) used the 50 
highest and 50 lowest papers in a group of 694 subjects, 
approximately 7 per cent at each extreme. 


ASSI]1IPTI0H UNDERLYING USE OP THE CRITERION 

An assumption underlying its use in personal- 
ity measurement, while not always clearly stated, is 
that the items meeting the test are measures of a common 
variable. The Thurstones apparently regard this as self- 
evident from the nature of the criterion. They say (gl, 
page 14) that the fact that their items met the test 
"proves that there is a common core of some kind throtigh- 
out the questions that were retained ... ."1 

Likert, having constructed scales by the use 
of the criterion, uses the odd-even reliability 


1. Italics not in the original text. 
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coefficients of the resultant scales as measures of in- 
ternal consistency^ and, finding them high, says (13, 
page S3): ^These results indicate a ^ cluster^ or atti- 
tude variable Y/hich we are justified in treating as a 
unit*”^ 

Now the low correlations frequently found be- 
tween the acceptable and unacceptable items within a 
single scale, items in each series having met the test 
of internal consistency in terms of total score, make it 
improbable that this assumption is correct. The cri- 
terion of internal consistency as a method of scale con- 
struction needs to be critically studied. 

The fact that the acceptable and unacceptable 
items are not measuring elements with a single common 
core can be shown in terms of the criterion of internal 
consistency itself. If the two types of item were meas- 
uring a common core equally well, one would expect the 
item discriminative values to be of approximately the 
same magnitude whether the quartiles were selected on 
the basis of acceptable item score, unacceptable item 
score, or total score. Table 131 shows that the dis- 
criminative values often vary widely when computed on 
these three different bases. The table shows the dis- 
criminative values for each morale item when quartiles 
are selected on each basis. Without exception the item 
discriminative ■ values are appreciably higher for items 
of a given form when quartiles are selected on the basis 
of score on statements similar in form than when quar- 
tiles are selected on the basis of score on items unlike 
in form. Moreover, the average discriminative values of 
items of a given type are higher for quartiles selected 
on the basis of score on items of like type than for 
quartiles selected on the basis of total score on items 
of both types. It will be seen, however, that certain 
statements yield higher discriminative values when quar- 
tiles are selected on the basis of total score than 
when selected on the basis of score on items of like 
type only. 

The drop in item discriminative values when 
quartiles are selected on the basis of score on items 
unlike in form is often great. For example, as Table 131 


1, Italics not in the original text. 
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shows, item 37 yielded a discriminatiTe value of 1*36 
when quartiles were selected on the basis of score on 
11 acceptable items, and only .36 when quartiles were 
selected on the basis of score on 11 macceptable items. 
Morale item 43 yielded a scale value difference of 1.32 
for quartiles segregated on the basis of score on 11 
unacceptable morale items and only .48 for quartiles 
segregated on the basis of score on 11 acceptable items. 

Considering all acceptable itemr. in Table 131, 
the average item scale value difference fc^r quartiles 
selected on the basis of total score is 1.29, whereas 
the average is 1.37 for acceptable item quartiles and 
only .68 for unacceptable item quartiles. . The corre- 
sponding values for unacceptable items are 1.07 for to- 
tal score quartiles. 1.37 for unacceptable item quar- 
tiles, and .81 for acceptable item quartiles. 

Table 132 shows that these results are not 
confined to a single group, or a single sex, or a sin- 
gle scale. In this table only the average values for 
items of each type are given. 

These tables indicate that higher average dis- 
criminative values can be anticipated in scales contain- 
ing acceptable items only or unacceptable items only 
than in scales containing statements of both types. A 
considerable proportion of the items yield discrimina- 
tive values so low that they would be rejected as insuf- 
ficiently discriminating if ability to discriminate 
were determined- by the magnitude of the difference be- 
tween quartiles selected on the basis of score on un- 
like statements. 

Is it possible to formulate items for the 
measurement of such aspects of personality as morale or 
inferiority feelings that will discriminate as well for 
quartiles segregated on the basis of score on items of 
unlike form as on items of like form? Table 131 gives 
little hope that this can be accomplished. 


COMBINING UNCORRELATED SERIES OF EQUAL LENGTH 

These results raise the problem of whether 
statistically significant item discriminative values 
could be obtained if items measuring two imcorr elated 
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variables were to be combined in a single scale* Tlie 
correlations between scores on acceptable and unaccept- 
able items are sometimes so low that it is doubtful 
whether they can be considered to measure the same va- 
riable* Does the criterion of internal consistency ap- 
plied to items to determine discriminative values for 
total score quartiles provide assurance that Internally 
consistent measures of a single variable are being ob- 
tained if the resultant discriminative values are high? 
To provide an answer to this question two series of items 
were chosen that yielded total scores correlating about 
zero. They were the 11 acceptable economic conservatism 
items and the 11 acceptable family items. The con- 
trolled sample of 100 unemployed men was utilized since 
the correlation between total scores on the two series 
was only .044 for this group. Two series of acceptable 
items were chosen so that the analysis would not be 
complicated by differences in form of item statement. 

TABLE 153. -AVERAGE ITEM DISCRIMINATIVE VALDES FOR 11 ACCEPTABLE 
FAMILY ITEMS AND 11 ACCEPTABLE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM ITEMS TOEN 
QUARTILES ARE SEGREGATED ON BASIS OF SCORE ON EACH SERIES AND 
ON THE TWO SERIES COMBINED 


(Controlled sample of tmemployed men; N = E6 in each quartile.) 


Type of Item 

Quartiles Segregated by Score on: 

11 Family- 
Acceptable 
Items 

11 Economic 

Conservatism 

Accep-bable 

Items 

22 Com- 
bined 

Items 

Family acceptable 

1.34 

.08 

1.05 

Economic conservatism acceptabl 

e .08 

1.21 

.78 

Combined items *.....*. 



.91 


Items in each series discriminated well in 
terms of total score on the series in which they were 
originally placed. (See Table 153.) As is to be ex- 
pected from the low correlation between total scores on 
the two series, the item scale value differences aver- 
aged only .08 when computed for quartiles segregated on 
the basis of score on the other series. The important 
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point is that the 22 combined items yielded item scale 
value differences averaging .91 after the items in the 
two uncorrelated series were combined into a single 
score 

It is evident that average item scale value 
differences exceeding 1.00 are possible when two uncor- 
related series are combined into a single score. A rel- 
atively small correlation coefficient between the series 
will readily yield discriminative values of this magni- 
tude^ even when its extreme quar tiles are used in apply- 
ing the test. Moreover^ if only the cases in the ex- 
treme 9 or 7 per cent of the range were utilized, as in 
the Likert, the Hall, and the Thurstone studies, average 
item scale value differences exceeding 1.00 could be ob- 
tained without the least difficulty.^ 

Figure 10 shows how it is possible to obtain 
fairly high average item discriminative values when 
items measuring two uncorrelated variables are combined 
into a single score. The chart is the correlation scat- 
tergram for score on 11 acceptable family items against 
score on 11 acceptable economic conservatism items. The 
quartile lines for scores in each series are indicated. 
The individuals in this scat ter gram who are in and in 

Q4 with respect to combined score on the 22 items are 
also marked. 

It is readily apparent that combining the two 
uncorrelated series into a single score will place in 
on combined score about an equal number who score in 
on each of the single series. In addition, on 
combined score contains some individuals who scored high 
on both series even though virtually no correlation ex- 
ists between the two variables. 

Figure 10 shows that of the 25 individuals in 
Qi on combined score, one was not in Qi on either of the 
single series. This individual is in area GFJK of the 
sca.ttergram. Eight individuals in Qi on combined score 
were in on the family series, but not on the economic 


2. In the chapter on discriminative values (ill) it was 
pointed out that a scale value difference of .60 was sufficient to 
yield critical ratios of 2 or better with 25 cases in eaidi quar- 
tile. 

3. In the experiment just discussed, the average scale value 
difference using extrme 9 per cent of the range, was 1.36. 
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FIG. 10. 

CORRELATION CHART : 

SCORE ON 11 ACCEPTABLE FAMILY ITEMS 
vs. 

SCORE ON 11 ACCEPTABLE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM ITEMS. 

r a. 04 



SCORE ON 11 ECONOMIC CONSERVATIVISM ITEMS 


INDIVIDUALS SCORING IN; INDIVIDUALS SCORING IN: 

Q 4 ON 11 F. ITEMS : AREA ABOP Q, ON 11 F. ITEMS ; AREA CDMN 

ON 11 E. C ITEMS : AREA ADEN Q, ON 11 E. C ITEMS : AREA IMLP 

Q 4 ON 22 ITEMS COMBINED : ▲ . Qi ON 22 ITEMS COMBINED : • 

conservatism series; the7 are in area CDIT. Likewise, 

8 individuals were in on combined score who were in 
Qi on the economic conservatism series but not on the 
family series (area JLNP). Eight individuals were in 
Qx on combined score who were in Qx on each of the sin- 
gle series (area JIMN) . 
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In Q 4 on combined score, one individual was 
not in Q 4 on either of the single series (area GFJK) • 
Nine individuals were in Q 4 on the economic conserva- 
tism series only (area BDEG) * Ten individuals in Q 4 on 
combined score were in Q 4 on the family series but not 
on the economic conservatism series (area HGOP) . Five 
individuals in Q 4 on combined score were in Q 4 on each 
of the single series (area ABGH) - 

This analysis makes it readily apparent that 
fairly high item discriminative values can be obtained 
when items in two ^correlated series are combined in a 
single score as a purely mechanical result of the fact 
that each series yields a fairly wide range of scores, 
and combining the scores in the two series must yield 
some aggregate scores that are fairly high and some that 
are fairly low. The average discriminative value for 
items in the combined series must be lower than one or 
both of the average values yielded by the single series. 
Yet it need not be sufficiently lower to preclude ob~ 
taining item discriminative values which are above the 
level required for statistical significance, partiCTilar- 
ly if a small percentage of cases is selected at each 
extreme in applying the test. 


COMBINING UNCORRELATED SERIES OF 
UNEQUAL LENGTH 

Now that it is clear that high discriminative 
values are possible in the absence of correlation be- 
tween scores in two series, we may ask what the result 
would be of loading the combined score by combining two 
series of unequal length. Figure 11 and Table 134 show 
what happened when twice as many items in one series as 
in another were combined in a total score. Scores on 10 
acceptable economic conservatism items are plotted in 
the chart against score on 5 acceptable family items. 
Again those who score in and Q 4 on combined score 
are designated on the scattergram, as are those who 
score in the extreme quartiles of each of the single se^ 
rles. The average scale value difference of the items 
for total combined score quartiles is .97. Combining 
two virtually uncorrelated series of unequal length does 
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FIG. 11. 

CORRELATION CHART: 

SCORE ON 10 ACCEPTABLE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM ITEMS 

vs. 

SCORE ON 5 ACCEPTABLE FAMILY ITEMS 



INDIVIDUALS SCORING IN: INDIVIDUALS SCORING IN: 

Q 4 ON 10 E.C. ITEMS ; AREA ABOP Q, ON D E. C. ITEMS : AREA CDMN 

Q 4 ON 5 F. ITEMS : AREA ADEH Q, ON 5 F. ITEMS : AREA IMLP 

Q 4 ON 15 ITEMS COMBINED : ▲ Qj ON 15 ITEMS COMBINED : • 


not reduce average item scale value differences below 
those which can be obtained from two uncorrelated series 
of equal length combined in a single score. 

Twice as many Individuals in Qi or Q4 on com- 
bined score were in these same quartiles of the economic 
conservatism series only as were in these same quartiles 
on the family series only. Nine individuals in Qx on 
combined score were in Qx on the economic conservatism 
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TABLE 134. -AVERAGE ITEM DISCRIMINATIVE VALDES FOR 5 ACCEPTABLE 
FAMILY ITEMS AND 10 ACCEPTABLE ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM ITEMS MEN 
QDARTILIS ARE SEXJREGATED ON BASIS OF SCORE ON EACH SERIES AND ON 
THE TWO SERIES COMBINED 


(Controlled sample of nnemplojed men; N = 25 in each qnartile.) 




Quartlles Segregated by Score on: 


Type of It^ 

5 Family 
Acceptable 
Items 

10 Economic 
Conservatism 
Acceptable 
Items 

15 Com- 
bined 
Items 

Family Acceptable ....... 

1,62 

.08 

.81 

Economic 

Combined 

conservatism acceptable .03 

items 1 

1.21 

1.05 

.97 


series only (area CDIJ), whereas only 5 individuals in 
Qi on comlDlned score were in on the family series 
alone (area JLNP) . In Q 4 on combined score eleven indi- 
viduals were in Q 4 on the economic conservatism series 
only (area HGOP) , whereas only five individuals were in 
Q 4 on combined score who were in Q 4 on the family series 
only (area BDEG) . 

Again some were in Qi of both series as well 
as on total score; they are the 8 individuals in area 
JIMN; and some were in Q 4 on both series as well as on 
total score; they are the 9 individuals in area ABGH. 

Combining two series of unequal length tends to 
load the extreme quartlles on combined score with indi- 
viduals from the extreme quartlles on the longer series 
in approximately the same ratio as the longer series 
bears to the shorter series in length. Combining the 
series again reduces the discriminative values of items 
in each series, but the reduction is greatest for items 
in the shorter series. That is, the items in the short 
series yielded much lower average differences between 
combined score quartlles than between quartlles on the 
short series. This indicates that when two relatively 
uncorrelated series of unequal length are combined, the 
chances are that a greater proportion of items in the 
shorter series will be rejected as insufficiently dis- 
criminating than will be rejected from the longer series. 
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assmilng that items in each series discriminate about 
equally well in terms of total score in their own se- 
ries. 

We have demonstrated that two uncorrelated se- 
ries yield average item scale value differences suffi- 
ciently high to be statistically significant when com- 
bined in a single total score, and that loading the com- 
bined score will reduce the average scale value differ- 
ences more in the shorter than in the longer series in 
comparison with averages in their original series. This 
means that acceptable and unacceptable items in a single 
scale can measure quite unlike variables and still meet 
the criterion of internal consistency as ordinarily ap- 
plied. It also indicates that if the two types of item 
are unequally frequent in a preliminary form, the proba- 
bility is that the disproportion will be even greater 
after the least discriminating items are dropped from 
the revised form of the scale, since the less frequent 
items of the one type will tend to yield lower scale 
value differences in terms of total score. 

It is evident that the assumption underlying 
the test of internal consistency as usually applied is 
not justified. These results demonstrate that two un- 
correlated series of items may be retained in the same 
scale if the sole criterion for inclusion is ” Internal 
consistency." While the number of uncorrelated varia- 
bles that may be Included in a scale constructed by the 
test, as usually applied, is not known, the effect of 
increasing the number of such variables is clear. As 
the number of uncorrelated items or series is increased, 
the average discriminative values will decrease. With 
a sufficient number of uncorrelated elements it will 
approach zero. As already pointed out, if all the items 
of a scale are completely uncorrelated, the range and 
standard deviation of total scores will also approach 
zero. As the proportion of correlated items is in- 
creased, individuals’ responses become consistent and 
total scores diverge further from the mean. The effects 
of Internal consistency are therefore evident not only 
in the size of item discriminative values but also in 
the magnitude of the standard deviations. Consequently 
they are also evident in the split-half reliability co- 
efficients. Factors other than internal consistency 
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affect the standard deviation and the reliability coef- 
ficient; these measures cannot be relied upon as suffi- 
cient measures of internal consistency. 


ODD-EVEN RELIABILITY AND INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 

Use of the odd-even reliability coefficient 
as evidence of internal consistency is not wholly war- 
ranted. The danger in using the odd-even r is nicely 
illustrated by the results for the family scale when it 
was applied to the public relief group. This scale 
yielded an uncorrected split-half r of .67. Scores on 
the acceptable and unacceptable items correlated .08 for 
the same group. The reason for the relatively good odd- 
even reliability coefficient in spite of the lack of 
correlation between the acceptable and unacceptable se- 
ries is that the two types of item are distributed even- 
ly between the two halves. A like situation which has 
not been detected may exist in scales constructed by 
other investigators. 


EVALUATION OF THE CRITERION 

Do these results imply that the technique of 
internal consistency is worthless? Not at all. As oth- 
ers have pointed out, it. shows definitely whether or not 
the ends of the scale values for the items are consist- 
ently assigned. Existence of negative discriminative 
values means that weights were assigned in the reverse 
order from what they should have been to be consistent 
with the rest of the scale. 

Secondly, the results of this chapter show 
clearly that it is a sensitive test for ascertaining 
which items are contributing most to the variation in 
the total score of the aggregate of items. If the total 
score is already known to be valid, the method provides 
a simple means for shortening a scale. Examination of 
the magnitude of the relationship between items having 
highest and lowest discriminative values will check 
their comparative validity. Validation of individual 
items against the outside criteria seems a better pro- 
cedure. 
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Thirdly^ even as usually applied in the per- 
sonality field for the detection of items liaving a com- 
mon core, it is a step in the right direction. -If a 
series of items meet the test, it is an assurance that 
many uncorrelated variables are not involved. It does 
not, however, guarantee that the items are measixring 
only one major variable. 

This general line of reasoning points to the 
fact that scales whose validity rests solely upon the 
ability of items to meet the test of internal consist- 
ency cannot be assumed to measure a common variable. 

They may be, but it depends not so much on the technique 
as usually applied as upon the investigator's skill or 
good fortune in assembling items at the outset which 
measure a single major variable. 

It should be noted, too, that the loading or 
weighting which is intentionally or inadvertently intro- 
duced by the investigator into the original series of 
items at the outset will determine the nature of the 
weighting of the variables in the final scale. The 
weighting of the variables measured will be similar in 
the preliminary and final forms of the scale only if the 
weighting of the variables was approximately equal at 
the outset. If the weighting of the variables was un- 
balanced at the outset, the disproportion will be en- 
hanced after items have been rejected as insufficiently 
discriminating . 

A fourth and most important reason for not re- 
jecting the criterion of internal consistency as worth- 
less is the possibility of refining its application. It 
bas already been pointed out that the use of fairly 
large segments of the distribution is a step in this di- 
rection. The construction of the adjustment scale il- 
lustrates an additional way of doing this. To require 
that only those items be retained which discriminate 
well in two or more rather dissimilar groups will in- 
crease the probability of obtaining true consistency. 
This procedure will not prevent measuring group differ- 
ences, since items may discriminate ' equally well around 
different group item means. Witness the fact that 14 of 
the 16 adjustment items are unacceptably stated, and 
that 15 of the 16 discriminated in the same direction as 
between the controlled sample of employed and public re- 
lief groups. Other refinements can no doubt be made in 
the procedure. 
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SUMMARY 

The criterion of internal consistency, while 
a step in the right direction, constitutes no guarantee 
that the restxLtant i.tems are measuring a common varia- 
ble, the assumption which has been made by many of its 
users. Even with the use of quartiles in applying the 
test, two uncorrelated series of items may be retained 
in the scale on the basis of the test. Use of lesser 
segments of the distribution obviously increases still 
further the possibility of retaining measures of uncor- 
related variables. It follows that the validity of 
scales constructed by the method depends largely upon 
the investigator's judgment, skill, or good fortune in 
assembling at the outset items most of which do measure 
a common variable. In other words, the criterion se- 
lects those items that are most influential in determin- 
ing the variation in total score on the original items* 
For this purpose it appears to be a sensitive test, al- 
though it must be borne in mind that unequal loading at 
the outset will result in still greater disproportion 
in the final scale. It is pointed out that the applica- 
tion of the technique may be so refined that it will come 
closer to providing assurance that the retained items are 
measures of a common variable. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES 


Sex dillerences have been revealed frequently 
in this study. Most of them have been small and of lit- 
tle significance when considered singly. For the most 
part, these differences have been only incidentally con- 
sidered, not merely because the limits of the study pre- 
cluded an adequate analysis but also because the data 
are not of such a nature that the problems indicated by 
them can be conclusively settled. The potential impor- 
tance of certain of these sex differences make a brief 
discussion necessary, if only to indicate the nature of 
the problems. 

The ma;]or sex differences that have appeared 
thus far in the analysis center around the adjustment 
scale and the difference between acceptable and unac- 
ceptable items. 


THE SEX DIFFERENCE IN RELATION TO THE 
ADJUSTMENT SCALE 

It will be recalled that in their relationship 
to the outside variables listed on the face sheet, the 
six scales as a unit tended to vary with much greater 
consistency for men than for women. This sex difference 
was so pronounced that the items of the general adjust- 
ment scale were chosen solely on the basis of male re- 
sponses. The resultant scale appeared to be at least 
partially valid for women in that scores on all six 
scales varied with adjustment score for them as well as 
for men. It did not, however, relate itself to many 
face sheet variables foj* women, sometimes not even to 
those variables with which the six scales had tended to 
vary as a unit. 
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Would it be possible to select a similar 
scale on the basis of women’s responses? To answer this 
question an attempt was made to construct a scale on the 
basis of the responses of the controlled sample of unem- 
ployed and the Sociology I women — the two groups corre- 
sponding to the male groups used in constructing the 
general adjustment scale. Exactly the same procedure 
was followed as was used in the construction of the ad- 
justment scale. (See Chapter YIII.) 

The first problem to consider is this: Are as 
many items discriminating well obtained from female re- 
sponses? For men^ 15 items discriminated 1.00 or better 
for the two groups, and a sixteenth item was added which 
discriminated better than 1.00 for one group and better 
than .90 for the second group. Figure 12 shows that on 
the basis of women’s responses in the two groups, only 9 
items meet the criterion of discriminating 1.00 or bet- 
ter for both groups — just tliree-fifths as many. Taking 
.60 as a critical level, there are 69 items for men (see 
Figure 8, Chapter VIIl) and only 47 for women. 

A similar difference is evident for one of the 
groups considered singly but not for the other. There 
are 35 items discriminating 1.00 or better for the So- 
ciology I men, and 26 for Sociology I women; 96 items 
discriminating .60 or better for Sociology I men and 67 
for women. For the controlled sample of unemployed 
there are 35 items discriminating 1.00 or better for men 
and 32 for women; 89 discriminating .60 or better for 
men and 82 for women. The sex difference is not so evi- 
dent for the controlled sample of unemployed. With re- 
spect to the number of items meeting certain discrimin- 
ative standards, the controlled samples of unemployed 
men and women are more alike than are the two sexes of 
the Sociology I group. They are not more alike, how- 
ever, in that more of the same items are obtained from 
the two sexes of the controlled sample of unemployed 
than for the two sexes of the Sociology I group. Eleven 
of the items discriminating 1.00 or better for the sexes 
of the Sociology I group are the same and 12 are the 
same for the men and women of the controlled sample of 
unemployed — ^not an appreciable difference. 

The most important point to note from this . 
discussion is the greater number of items emerging on 
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FIG. 12. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ITEM DISCRIMINATIVE VALUES 
IN RELATION TO TOTAL SCORE ON ALL SCALES 
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CX)NTROL SAMPLE UNEMPLOYED 


# - ITEM IN GENERAL ADJUSTMENT SCALE SELECTED 
ON BASIS OF MALE RESPONSES 


the basis of male than on that of female responses when 
two samples are used as the basis of selection — 15 for 
men and 9 for women meeting the criterion of discrimin- 
ating 1.00 or better for both groups. 


A 10-ITEM SCALE 

In Figure 8 (Chapter YIIl) the items in the 
10-item scale are encircled^ in Figure 12 the items of 
the general adjustment scale are encircled. Inspection 
of these figures shows that the items selected on the 
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basis of one sex did not even come close to being se- 
lected on the basis of the other. 

The 9 items that met the criterion of a Q 1 -Q 4 
scale value difference of 1.00 or better for both groups 
of women ^ plus one item that discriminated 1.00 for one 
group and .90 for the other follow: 

32. IT IS EAST TO HAVE A GOOD TIME AT A PARTI. 

3. HOME IS THE MOST PLEASANT PLACE IN THE WORLD. 

51. IT IS HARD TO KEEP A PLEASANT DISPOSITION AT HOME. 

69. THE JOIS OF FAMILY LIFE ARE B/KJCH OVER-RATED. 

129. SO FAR AS IDEAS ARE CONCERNED, PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
LIVE IN DIFFERENT WORLDS. 

40. ON THE WHOLE, POLICEMEN ARE HONEST. 

52. COURT DECISIONS ARE ALMOST ALWAIS JUST. 

58. IN THE COURTS A POOR MAN WILL RECEIVE AS FAIR TREAT- 
MENT AS A MILLIONAIRE. 

65. MOST GREAT FORTUNES ARE BIADE HONESTLY. 

39. ONE CANNOT FIND AS MUCH UNDERSTANDING AT HOME AS 
ELSEWHERE. 


Only one of these ltems> and that the least 
discriminative, is in the adjustment scale. There are 
further differences between these items and those chos- 
en on the basis of male responses. First, only 4 of 
these 10 items are unacceptably stated, whereas 14 of 
the 16 items in the general adjustment scale are so 
stated. Secondly, there are marked sex differences in 
the scales from idiich the items are derived. Whereas 7 
of the 16 items selected on the basis of male responses 
were morale items, not one selected from women^s respons- 
es is derived from this scale. Of the 10 items selected 
on the basis of women’s responses, 5 are derived from 
the family, 3 from the law, one from the inferiority. 
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and one from the conservatism scale. Aside from the al>- 
sence of morale items, the most conspicuous finding is 
that a preponderance of items are derived from the fam~ 
lly and law scales. When the items were selected from 
men^s responses, only one family item and one law item 
were obtained. The family-law relationship is obvious- 
ly much more significant in the case of women. At first 
sight it seems strange that no morale items were ob- 
tained, since morale is known to be the most generalized 
scale for both sexes. (See Chapter VI.) The reason 
must be that the family-law relationship is sufficient- 
ly consistent to overshadow the effect of the morale 
scale alone. 

This 10-item scale is valid in the sense that 
it carries with it scores on all six scales. (See Table 
135.) The relationship with the family and law scales 
is the most pronounced, as is only, to be expected from 
the preponderance of items these two scales contribute. 
It is also noticeable that the 10-ltem scale carries 
with it scores on all six scales for men. Markedly dif- 
ferent scales are obtained on the basis of the responses 
of each sex singly, yet each scale seems partially ap- 
plicable to the other sex. 

The limits of the study precluded an adequate 
analysis of the 10-item scale. Tentative efforts in 
this direction were made, and certain general conclu- 
sions will be offered for the guidance of those inter- 
ested in studying it further. The negative character 
of the results does not justify the inclusion of more 
tables in a work already overburdened with them. 

The 10-ltem scale correlates with the general 
adjustment scale to the extent of .62 for men and .50 
for women. 1 This result is to be expected on the basis 
of Table 135, which shows that the 10-ltem scale carries 
with it scores on all six scales, just as the adjustment 
score did. The adjustment scale, however, seems to be 
fundamental in this relationship. If those individuals 
are considered who score high and low on the 10-ltem 
scale only , this relationship tends to disappear, where- 
as it is even more pronounced for those who score high 
and low on the adjustment scale only. For those 


1. General College, 100 of eadi sex. 
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TABLE 135,-EELATIOH^P OF THE SCORES OH THE 10 ITEMS SELECTED 
OH THE BASIS OF WOMEH*S RESPONSES TO BffiAN STANDARD SCORE OH EACH 

SCALE 


(H = 25 in each qnartile.) 


General Infe- Economic 

Scores on Adjust- Mo- rior- Fam- Conserv- Educa- 

10 Items ment* rale itjr lly Law atism tion 


General College Men 


Qi • • 

. , 55.68 

54.88 

50.72 

57.16 

60.00 

48.60 

54.08 

Qg • * 

. . 51.88 

51.32 

50.60 

52.24 

54.64 

49.00 

50.48 

Qa . . 

. . 44.96 

45.66 

49.68 

45.80 

49.72 

45.96 

48.04 

04 . - 

. . 42.20 

42.68 

42.04 

42.04 

44.84 

43.36 

47.04 

Qi~Q» 

. . 13.48 

12.20 

8.68 

15.12 

16.16 

6.24 

7.04 


General College Women 


Qi . • 

. . 54.56 

62.96 

52.56 

58.44 

58.56 

49.72 

56.96 

Qs • • 

. . 49.12 

50.96 

51.16 

50.28 

50.88 

48.44 

48.44 

Qa • • 

. . 47.84 

47.16 

47.92 

43.92 

46.80 

47.96 

49.72 

Q4 • • 

. . 40.16 

42,52 

42.44 

40.68 

41.12 

45.08 

44.08 

Q1-Q4 

. . 14.40 

10.44 

10.12 

17.76 

17.44 

4.64 

12.88 


*These items were selected on the basis of male responses. 

IndiYlduals who score high and low on the lO-item scale 
only, the only scales that vary with it to an appreci- 
able degree are the family and law scales. 

In a further effort to see whether the 10-item 
scale had any mea ni ng^ it was related to some of the 
face-sheet variables. The evidence was entirely nega- 
tive. Within the limits of the study no dependable re- 
lationship was uncovered. The scale may be useful and 
may add to the significance of the survey, but the au- 
thors have no indication of what its significance may 
be. No study has been made of its reliability. Since 
it contains only 10 items, high reliability coeffi- 
cients cannot be expected. 

In brief, the effort to develop a scale com- 
parable to the general adjustment scale on the basis of 
women’s responses was not successful. The main findings 
are that there is a striMng sex difference and that a 
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scale (the general adjustment scale) can be selected on 
the basis of the responses of one sex, be partially 
valid for the other sex, and yet its items cannot be 
selected on the basis of the other sex*s responses. As 
a matter of fact, both scales would appear valid for 
both sexes if the test of internal consistency, as usu- 
ally applied, was all that was needed for evidence. The 
average discriminative value of the 10-item scale for 
men is 1.248; the average discriminative value of the 
adjustment items for women is 1.030 (General College, 

25 in each quartile) • 


THE SEX DIFFERENCE IN RELATION TO ACCEPTABLE 
AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS 

The differences between acceptable and unac- 
ceptable items, altho clearly present for women, are 
less pronounced. There are at least three lines of evi- 
dence for this sex difference: (l) women in the most 
unfavorable adjustment quartile score higher on the ac- 
ceptable items than do men, while men in this quartile 
score higher on the unacceptable items (see Table 111); 
(2) difference between score on acceptable and score on 
unacceptable items shows a smaller unacceptable excess 
for Qi adjustment women (see Table 122); and (3) the 
acceptable-unacceptable difference score, when the items 
of a single scale were utilized, did not correspond as 
closely with the adjustment score for women as for men. 
(See Table 124.) If more evidence is 'needed to prove 
the close association of the acceptable-unacceptable 
item problem, it is furnished by a study of those items 
of the survey on which the sexes differ significantly. 

A difference of • 20 in mean score on an item yields a 
D/a diff. ratio approaching 3 ..00 when groups of 500 are 
dealt with. There are 22 items on which there is a dif- 
ference of .20 or greater between the 500 men and 500 
women of the standardizing group. Of these, 11 yield 
higher scores for males and 11 for females. These 
items, together with the D/a diff. ratios, are given on 
the following page^ Acceptable items are indicated by 
A., unacceptable by U. 
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ITEM 
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Tvpe 

of 

Item 

Item 

Ko. 

S.cale 

BIEN SCORE MORE UNFAVORABLY THAN WOMEN 

D/o 

dlff. 

IT. 

1 

Morale 

THE FUTURE IS TOO UNCERTAIN FOR 

A PERSON TO PLAN ON MARRIING. 

2.78 

IT. 

49 

Morale 

NO ONE CARES MUCH TOAT HAPPENS 

TO YOU. 

3.04 

IT. 

99 

Family 

PARENTS ARE INCLINED TO BE TOO 
OLD-FASHIONED IN THEIR IDEAS. 

3.28 

IT. 

105 

Family 

MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY ARE TOO 
CURIOUS ABOUT ONE*S PERSONAL 
AFFAIRS. 

4.26 

U. 

88 

Law 

A HUNGRY MAN HAS A RIGHT TO 

STEAL. 

3.24 

A. 

94 

Law 

ALL LAWS SHOULD BE STRICTLY 

OBEYED BECAUSE THET ARE LAWS. 

3.28 

U* 

100 

Law 

LAWS ARE SO OFTEN MADE FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF SMALL SELFISH GROUPS 
THAT A MAN CANNOT RESPECT THE 

LAW. 

5,61 

A. 

112 

Law 

IT IS DIFFICULT TO BREAK THE LAW 

AND KEEP ONE’S SELF RESPECT. 

3.28 

U. 

95 

Economic HHEM A RICH MS DIES, MOST OF HIS 

conserratisjtt PROPERTT SHOULD GO TO THE STATE. 

2.94 

U, 

60 

Education 

mERE ARE TOO MANY FADS AND FRILLS 
IN MODERN EDUCATION. 

3.48 

U. 

90 

Education 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES ARE TOO IM- 
mCTICAL. 

4.24 




KOIBI SCX)B£ MORE UNFAVORABLY TffAW MEN 

' 

IF. 

43 

Morale 

ras DAI IS NOT LOIR} ENOUGH TO DO 



ONE'S NOEK NELL ADD HAVE AHI 
TDIE FOE FUN. 


4.67 
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Type 

of 

Item 

Item 

Ho, 

Scale 


D/a 

diff. 

U, 

67 

Morale 

THESE DAYS ONE IS INCLINED TO 

GIVE UP HOPE OF AMOUNTING TO 
SOMETHING. 

5.15 

A, 

79 

Morale 

THE YOUNG MAN OF TODAY CAN EX- 
PECT MUCH OF THE FUTUKE. 

5.65 

A. 

44 

Inferiority 

IT IS EASY TO KEEP UP 0NE>S 
COUMGE, 

3.58 

A, 

60 

Inferiority- 

IT IS EASY TO IGNOEE CRITICISM. 

5.00 

U, 

68 

Inferiority 

IT IS HARD TO DO YOUR BEST WHEN 
PEOPLE ARE WATGHING YOU. 

4.64 

A, 

80 

Inferiority- 

IT IS EASY TO FEEL AS THOUGH YOU 
HAD A WORLD OF SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

6.97 

A, 

128 

Inferiority 

IT IS EASY TO LOSE CONFIDENCE IN 
ONE’S SELF. 

4.55 

A. 

21 

family 

IN PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, PARENTS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN FIRST CONSIDER- 
ATION. 

3.58 

A. 

27 

Family 

A MAN SHOULD BE WILLING TO SAC- 
RIFICE EVERYTHING FOR HIS FAM- 
ILY 

5.74 

A, 

45 

Family 

ONE OWES HIS GREATEST OBLIGATION 

TO HIS FAMILY. 

5.25 


The striking fact about these items is that 9 
of the 11 on which men score higher are unacceptably 
stated, while 8 of the 11 on which women score higher 
are acceptably stated. In terms of responses to these 
items, this means that women tend to disagree with or 
reject both types of item, whereas men tend to agree 
with or accept both types of item. This will be clear 
if one recalls how the item weights were assigned. 
Agreement with an unacceptable item receiTed the high 
or unfavorable weight, whereas disagreement with an ac- 
ceptable one received this weight. Women score higher 
on acceptable items, that is, tend to disagree with 
them, and lower on the unacceptable items, that is. 
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tend to disagree with them. The reverse is true of 
men. They tend to agree with both types of item. 

This is most clearly the case for those items 
on which there is a statistically significant sex dif- 
ference, but the tendency is evident for all items. Ta- 
ble 114 shows that women take the 1 and 2 position 
( strongly agree and agree ) less often for every scale 
than do men on acceptable items, whereas they take the 
4 and 5 positions ( disagree and strongly disagree ) more 
often than men on four of the six scales. Women take 
the 1 and 2 positions ( strongly disagree and disagree ) 
more often on unacceptable items of three of the six 
scales, whereas they take the 4 and 5 positions ( agree 
and strongly agree ) less often on items of five of the 
six scales. 


DISCUSSION 

There can be little question of the importance 
of the sex differences noted in this chapter. What are 
their significance? The data do not provide a clear 
answer. One or two hypotheses may be ventured more as 
a guide for future work than as representing the au- 
thors' convictions. Consider, first, the evidence for 
the hypothesis that women's responses in the personal- 
ity field are less generalized than men's. 

The facts on which this hypothesis is based 
are as follows; 1. Fewer items of generalized signifi- 
cance are obtained from women's than from men's re- 
sponses. 2. The morale scale, known to be the most 
generalized of the six scales, furnishes no item to the 
10-item scale. 3. For the group of 500, the multiple 
R of the morale scale with the remaining scatles (exclud- 
ing economic conservatism) is .73 for men and .65 for 
women. 4. The correlation between the general adjust- 
ment and the 10-item scale is .62 for men and .50 for 
women (r's not corrected for attenuation) If the 


2. The statistician will no doubt inquire 'riiy these r's cure 
not corrected for attenuation, contending that the observed differ- 
ence may be a function of the leSser reliability of the scales for 
women. A moment's consideration will show that it is not 
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hypotiiesis is soimd^ this difference is to te expected. 
Two generalized scales should correlate lower for fe- 
males if personality is less generally organized aroand 
a central core. 5. One of the most convincing findings 
concerning acceptable-unacceptable item differences is 
that unacceptable items are more generalized in their 
significance. Fourteen of the 16 items of the general 
adjustment scale are unacceptably stated whereas but 4 
of the items of the 10 item scale are so stated. 6. Sep- 
aration of parents appeared to be more closely related 
to the six scales for women than for men. (See Table 
76.) This sex difference is reversed when the adjust- 
ment scale is considered. (See Table 101.) If women^s 
responses are not highly generalized, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the relationships will show up as clearly 
when a general scale is used. 7. To substantiate the 
argment that this sex difference is one of organiza- 
tion of personality, sex differences were found to be 
relatively infrequent in mean item scores and even less 
frequent on the items contained in either the adjustment 
or 10-item scale. There are 22 items on which there is 
a statistically significant sex difference between 
means. Of these, 11 yield higher scores for males and 
11 for females. None of the items showing a sex differ- 
ence are in the lO-item scale, and only 4 are in the ad- 
justment scale. Of the 4, 2 show higher scores for men 
and 2 for women. 

These data consistently point in the direction 
of greater organization of personality around a central 
generalized core among men than among women. Some gen- 
erality in organization is characteristic of both sexes. 


(Foatnote Contiaiied) justifiable to so correct these r*s. In 

Chapter V the dependence of the standard deviation and hence of 
the reliability coefficient on the discriminative power of the 
items was demonstrated. Hence, if these r^s are corrected for 
attenuation, nhat is being done is to correct the scale for its 
inapplicability to a particular group. Since this is exactly 
the point at issue here, correction for attenuation is not jus- 
tified. Correction for attenuation would be justified if it 
could be demonstrated that the scales are really less reliable 
for one group than for the other, and not merely less applic- 
able. 
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If this is granted, the hypothesis may be carried one 
step further in an effort to account for these findings. 
It will probably be conceded that, on the average, wo-~ 
men^s experience is more restricted than men^s. It fol- 
lows that their opportunity for organization of person- 
ality in a generalized pattern by* environmental pres- 
sures is less. So long as women are economically de- 
pendent on either husband or father, the major part of 
their lives will revolve around domestic affairs. Hence 
it is only to be expected that a preponderance of fam- 
ily and law items would emerge in a general scale se- 
lected on the basis of women ^ s responses. It is possi- 
ble, however, that this sex difference in organization 
may reflect biological factors as well as differences in 
experience. 

There are,- however, some facts that do not 
support the hypothesis that women's personality is less 
generalized than men's. The multiple R's in Chapter VI, 
and the analysis of discriminative values (see Chapter 
III) do not completely fit this theory. The high school 
controlled sample, the women of which show higher mul- 
tiple R's than men and for whom the average scale value 
differences of items in scales other than their own are 
greater than for men, provides a conspicuous exception. 
It is possible that environmental differences are great- 
er for women in dissimilar groups than for men, and 
hence personality integration may vary more. 

There is some evidence, also, that women's 
personality may be organized around a different core, 
the family and law scales particularly being more close- 
ly associated, and the inferiority scale at times ap- 
pearing associated with this complex. Differences in 
experience might well account for this. The differenc- 
es in the scales derived from the responses of the two 
sexes wouli support this hypothesis. 

An additional hypothesis may be derived from 
the associations of the sex difference with the accept- 
able-unacceptable item differences. In addition to be- 
ing more generalized, -unacceptable items state the so- 
cially disapproved side of the case. It may be that it 
is a greater step to take the socially disapproved side 
on unacceptable items than to take it on acceptable 
items. The evidence that unacceptable items arouse more 
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emotional response suggests that this is the case. Wo- 
men may be less aggressive in their reactions toward 
the conventional restrictions — or toward authority in 
general, and hence tend to score lower on unacceptable 
items. That means on the law scale are slightly lower 
for women in five of six comparisons fits this hypoth- 
esis. (See Table 19.) Further, in the items on which 
the sexes differ significantly, not one law item is 
found on which women score more unfavorably, while 
there are 4 such for men. Also, the two family items 
on which men score more -unfavorably suggest reaction 
against authority, whereas the two family items on which 
the women score more unfavorably do not. 

If economic conservatism is looked upon as 
conformity to the prevailing social order, the fact that 
women tend to remain conservative under most adverse cir- 
cumstances whereas men do not may also be interpreted in 
this light. 

It is emphasized that these are tentative hy- 
potheses, any or all of which may be completely or par- 
tially sound. They are presented merely as suggestive 
for further investigations. The search for sex differ- 
ences in the field of personality organization rather 
than in mean differences may be particularly fruitful. 

One of the findings of this chapter has im- 
plications for the application of the test of internal 
consistency. The 10-item scale is seemingly applicable 
to men in terms of the average discriminative values 
after it has been selected. Likewise, the general ad- 
justment scale seems to be applicable to women on this 
same basis. Yet the scales cannot be selected from the 
responses of the other sex. This raises the question 
whether it is justifiable to consider high discrimina- 
tive values of a final scale when applied to another 
group as evidence of the "validity” of the scale for 
that particular group. A better procedure would be to 
apply all items to both groups to determine whether the 
same ones can be selected by means of the test. The au- 
thors followed the first procedure in the analysis in 
Chapter III before the data on internal consistency, un- 
covered in this study, were available. Were they to re- 
peat this work, they would utilize more than one group 
in the selection of items for each scale, as was done 
for the adjustment scale. 
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StJMMARY 

In this chapter sex differences in relation 
to the general adjustment scale and the acceptable- 
unacceptable item differences were discussed. On the 
basis of women’ s responses in the two groups correspond- 
ing to the male groups used in the construction of the 
general adjustment scale, it was not possible to con- 
struct a similar instrument for women. It was also 
noted that the items on which women scored significant- 
ly higher were preponderately acceptable, whereas those 
on which men scored higher were preponderately unaccept- 
able. Three general hypotheses are offered, none of 
which completely accounts for all the facts: .women’s 
responses are less generally organized around a central 
core; they are organized around a different core; in 
general they are less rebellious against authority- The 
question is raised whether it is sufficient to apply 
the final items of a scale to a new group to test for 
internal consistency or whether we should apply all the 
items to both groups to determine whether the same items 
can be selected from both. The latter procedure seems 
preferable. 



Chapter XII 


GROUP DIFFERENCES WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The determination of significant differences 
between groups is made difficult by the findings of the 
preceding chapter relating to scores on acceptable and 
unacceptable items. The tendency for scores made on un- 
acceptable items to vary with general adjustment has 
been noted, and the problem has been raised as to which 
score is more truly indicative of attitude in a specif- 
ic sphere. Since the problem has not been solved, we 
cannot always be certain that a higher mean standard 
score on a given scale signifies more than general mal- 
adjustment* To be reasonably certain that differences 
between groups are significant, it seems necessary that 
both acceptable and unacceptable item scores shall devi- 
ate in the same direction as does mean standard score 
in a particular group comparison. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TOTAL SCORES OF 
EMPLOXED AND UNEMPLOXED MEN 

The group comparisoits of major interest are 
those between employed and unemployed, since the detec- 
tion of such differences was a major purpose in the 
construction of the scales. The two principal unem- 
ployed groups are the youthful unemployed in the unem- 
ployed controlled sample and the older unemployed men 
receiving public relief. The youthful unemployed in 
the conti'olled sample are roughly comparable with the 
members of the employed controlled sample in education, 
occupational status of parent, and age. 

The men receiving public relief, we have 
pointed out, are older married men with dependent 
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children. Fifty of the men are married, one is a 
widower, and one is divorced. Forty-eight of the 52 
men have one or more children. Ten men are between 20 
and 29 years of age, nineteen between 30 and 39, sixteen 
between 40 and 49, four between 50 and 59, and three are 
over 60. Twenty-six men, or 50 per cent, are in semi- 
skilled or unskilled occupations (classes V, VI, or VII 
in the occupational classification discussed in Chapter 
II). Four of the men were in occupational class II, 
nineteen in class III, 1 in class IV, and two were un- 
classifiable. 

These men on public relief were given the 
scales in groups of two or three as they waited in a 
relief office. They were already on relief. They were 
told that this study was an effort to determine how un- 
employed men actually felt about certain questions, and 
that their answers would not affect their status. The 
anonymity of the scales made a particularly favorable 
impression on this group. 

These 52 men receiving public relief are too 
few to warrant the assimptlon that they are a represent- 
ative sample of the entire population on public relief. 
They were taken from one relief office, which serves a 
large territory, little of which is within two miles of 
the central business district and none within a mile. 
They were not slum residents nor chronic dependents. 

The mean time that had elapsed since the last regular 
employment was 22 months, so these men were largely mid- 
depression cases. Twenty-five per cent had been unem- 
ployed for three years or longer, 37 per cent had been 
unemployed for one year or less. The scales were given 
in February, 1934. 

An unemployed group of comparable age distri- 
bution, educational backgromd, and occupational dis- 
tribution was not obtained. The mean scores for these 
men on relief will be compared with those for the young- 
er employed and memployed male groups. Relationships 
between age, education, occupational status, ^d scores 
on the various scales will be examined for men in the 
public relief group. 

The mean standard scores for the three groups 
Just mentioned are given below. The numbers of cases 
in this comparison are: controlled sample of employed. 
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100; controlled sample of unemployed, lOOj dependents 
on public relief, 52. The N remains the same in all 
later comparisons unless otherwise stated. 


General 
Adjust - Mo- 
ment rale 


Economic 

Inferi- Conserv- Educa- 

ority Family Lav atism tion 


Controlled 
sample of 
employed 49.15 

Controlled 
sample of 
unemployed 52 . 06 
Dependents 
on public 
relief 57 . 98 


47.70 49.97 49.57 

49.95 48.77 51.09 

53.52 45.44 47.17 


50.41 50.47 50.65 

49.04 53.52 49.57 

51.67 59.04 52.96 


Less favorable mean scores for the two unemployed 
groups than for the employed are confined to the gener- 
al adjustment, morale, and economic conservatism scales. 
General adjustment score was found in an earlier chap- 
ter to yield larger differences in relation to face 
sheet data than did the morale scale. Since the items 
in the general adjustment scale are very general and 
are varied in ideational content, it seems probable 
that the cumulative effects of depression experience 
on many phases of personality are being reflected in 
these scores. 

The unemployed seem more radical in their 
economic views than discouraged concerning the pros- 
pects for the future. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
public relief men exceeded the mean score of the men 
in the controlled sample of employed on the economic 
conservatism scale, whereas 73 per cent exceeded the 
mean score for the controlled sample of employed men on 
the morale scale. At the time the scales were given, 
CWA projects were being widely instituted, and a knowl- 
edge of these may have colored estimates of the immedi- 
ate future. The D/c diff. ratios for the differences 
between these three male groups on the three scales 
are shown below. In each comparison the first men- . 
tioned group scores less favorably: 
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Econoniic 

General Conserve 

Ad j nstment Morale atism 


Dependents on — Controlled sample 

public relief of employed 4.09 2.94 4.64 

Dependents on — Controlled sample 
public relief of unemployed .... 2.59 1.77 3.04 

Controlled — Controlled sample 

sample of un- of employed 1.90 1.61 1*98 

employed 


These ratios indicate that the young unemployed are 
more similar to the young employed than to the older 
unemployed married men on relief. Since nearly all 
these young men are still residing at home, most of 
them are recent high school graduates, and all are en- 
rolled in educational classes, this finding is not sur- 
prising • 

It is surprising to find that inferiority 
score is more favorable for the dependents on public 
relief than for either of the other two groups. The 
difference between the dependents on public relief and 
controlled sample of employed is 2.83 times its stand- 
ard error, that between dependents on public relief and 
controlled sample of unemployed is 2.09 times its stand- 
ard error. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCORES OF EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED 
MEN ON ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS 

Are the differences confined to standard to- 
tal score or will they be manifest in scores on ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable items? The data are given 
below for the three groups in arbitrary scores on unac- 
ceptable items. 
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Infe- Economic 

rior- Conserv- Educa- 


Controlled sample of 

Morale 


Family 

Law 

atism 

tion 

employed .... 
Controlled sample of 

25.96 

31.98 

30.48 

29.05 

32.96 

24.56 

unemployed . . . 
Dependents on public 

27.74 

32.13 

31.93 

29.02 

35.38 

24.45 

relief 

30.25 

32.38 

51.00 

31.04 

39.94 

26.55 


The mean scores are higher on every scale for the de- 
pendents on public relief than for the controlled sam- 
ple of employed, but the largest differences are again 
those on the morale and economic conservatism scales. 
The differences between controlled sample of unemployed 
and controlled sample of employed in mean morale score 
is 2.06 times its standard error, that between depend- 
ents on public relief and controlled sample of employed 
groups is 3.10 times its standard error, while that be- 
tween dependents on public relief and controlled sample 
of unemployed groups is 2.04 times its standard error* 
The difference between controlled sample of 
unemployed and controlled sample of employed groups in 
economic conservatism score yields a critical ratio of 
2.52, that between dependents on public relief and con- 
trolled sample of employed a ratio of 5.88, and that 
between dependents on public relief and controlled sam- 
ple of unemployed groups a ratio of 3.80. There can be 
little doubt of the statistical significance of these 
differences. None of the remaining smaller differences 
on other scales in this comparison meets the test of 
statistical significance. The higher scores for de- 
pendents on public relief men than for controlled sam- 
ple of employed men on every scale are probably due 
largely to generalized maladjustment rather than to 
less favorable attitudes in every specific sphere. A 
critical test of the differences so far as particular 
scales are concerned is whether they persist when 
scores on acceptable items are considered. The scores 
on acceptable items are: 
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Morale 

Infe- 

rior- 

family 

Law 

Economic 

Gonserv- 

at ism 

Educa- 

tion 

Controlled sample of 
employed ..... 

29.06 

34.05 

25.49 

30.10 

34.74 

25.73 

Controlled sample of 
unemployed .... 

29.40 

52.72 

25.61 

28.78 

35.29 

22,45 

Dependents on public 
relief ...... 

30.33 

29.77 

22.31 

29.35 

36.67 

23.52 


The effect of form of statement on the magnitude of the 
differences is again convincingly demonstrated hy the 
fact that dependents on public relief men scored more 
favorably than controlled sample of employed men on four 
scales, whereas they had scored less favorably on every 
scale when score on unacceptable items was considered. 

The scales for which a consistent trend is 
apparent for every type of score between young employed, 
young unemployed, and older imemployed are the morale 
and economic conservatism scales. The smaller magni- 
tude of the differences for acceptable item scores may 
mean that reactions are more conventionalized and conse- 
quently less diagnostic. The difference between depend- 
ents on public relief and controlled sample of employed 
on morale and economic conservatism acceptable items 
yield critical ratios of 1.33 and 1.76, neither of which 
is statistically certain. Yet the fact that these two 
scales alone yield differences in the unfavorable di- 
rection for the unemployed, coupled with the statisti- 
cal significance of the difference on total standard 
score and unacceptable item score, leaves little doubt 
concerning the poorer morale and greater radicalism of 
the unemployed. 

It is interesting to find that the men on pub- 
lic relief score definitely more favorably on the infe- 
riority and family acceptable items than do either the 
youthful unemployed or employed. The difference on in- 
feriority items is statistically significant, the crit- 
ical ratio being 4.23. The corresponding difference 
between means for dependents on public relief and con- 
trolled sample of unemployed groups is 2.98 times its 
standard error. If the unemployed are really less 
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prone to inferiority feelings, as the .difference indi- 
cates, it is probable that they have succeeded in at- 
tributing their unemployment not to personal inferior- 
ity but to a faulty economic system. They certainly 
believe that it is the duty of government to provide 
for them while unemployed if their verbal reactions 
mean anything. The yoimger unemployed also score more 
favorably than the youthful employed on the inferiority 
scale, but the difference is not statistically certain. 

The more favorable score made by men depend- 
ent on public relief on the family acceptable items is 
statistically certain; the critical ratio for the dif- 
ference between dependents on public relief and con- 
trolled sample of employed groups is 3.95. The differ- 
ence between dependents on public relief and controlled 
sample of unemployed groups is also statistically cer- 
tain, the ratio being 3.78. If family life serves as 
a haven in a world of insecurity and there is increased 
dependence upon the family for personal satisfactions, 
the maintenance of favorable attitudes in this sphere 
is readily understandable. For many, this is undoubt- 
edly the situation. 


SCORES FOR MEN ON PUBLIC RELIEF IN RELATION TO AGE, 

EDUCATION, AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

The public relief group is heterogeneous with 
reference to age, previous education, and occupational 
status. If additional samples of this population were 
to be taken, it is probable that scores would vary some- 
what, depending upon their composition with reference 
to these variables. The present sample probably in- 
cludes a larger proportion of men with high school 
training, and a greater number in the upper occupation- 
al classes than would be found in the total relief pop- 
ulation of the city. 

Age is related in this group to scores on sev- 
eral of the scales. The mean standard scores are given 
before for 24 men who are 40 years of age or older and 
for 28 men between 21 and 39, years. 
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General 


Infe- 



Economic 



Adjust- 


rior- 



Conserv- 

Educa- 

ii£ 

ment 

Morale 


Family 

Law 

atism 

tion 

40 or over . 

. 61.88 

57.85 

48.79 

48.58 

52.00 

60.85 

54.85 

21-59 . . . 

. 54.64 

49.82 

42.57 

45.96 

51.39 

57.50 

51.56 

D/a diff. . 

. 2.04 

2.42 

2.56 






Poorer general adjustment and greater radicalism in 
this group than in either the employed, youthful unem- 
ployed, or standard populations are evident for both 
age periods. Poor morale is most characteristic of men 
in the older age range. Inferiority scores for neither 
age period reach the standard group means, although the 
older men approach it. 

The mean arbitrary scores on unacceptable 
items are given below: 


Infe- Economic 

rior- Conserv- Educa- 

Age Morale ity Family Law atism tion 

40 or over ..... 52.42 55.50 52.67 31.17 41.42 28.42 

21-59 . . ^ . 28.75 51.45 29.57 30.95 38.68 24.57 


The scores are afeain uniformly poorer for the older men. 
Morale and economic conservatism scores in each age pe- 
riod exceed those for the yoianger unemployed and em- 
ployed groups previously discussed. 

The mean arbitrary scores on acceptable items 
are as follows: 




Inferl- 



Economic 

Conserv- 

Educa- 

Age 

Horsile 

ority 

Family 

Law 

atism 

tion 

40 or over . . . 

52.67 

51.42 

22.15 

29.58 

56.96 

2S.58 

21-59 . . . . . 

D/x dlff. . . . 

28.52 

2.74 

28.55 

22.46 

29.14 

36.43 

23.46 


The differences are again uniformly In favor of the 
younger men, but are smaller than in the unacceptable 
score comparison. This is probably due to the fact 
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that the unaceeptahle item scores reflected the poor 
general adjustment of the older men, as well as their 
positions on the individual scales* 

The next variable to be considered is previ- 
ous education* General adjustment, morale, law, and 
education scores show much larger differences in rela- 
tion to previous education than in relation to age. The 
differences are in favor of the better educated* Mean 
standard scores for 28 men with eighth-grade training 
or less are compared below with those for 24 men with 
ninth grade training or more: 


General 

Infe- 



Economic 


Adjust- 

rior- 



Conserv— Educa- 

Education ment 

Morale ity 

Family 

Law 

atism 

tion 

8 grades or less 63*39 

58.64 47*25 

48.68 

55.78 

58.95 

57.54 

9 grades or more 52.04 

47.54 45*33 

45.42 

46.88 

59*17 

47.62 

D/a diff. . . . 5.10 

3.40 


2.78 


3.35 


Scores are poorer on five of the six scales for the less 
educated men. Discontent with the prevailing economic 
order, however, is not confined to any educational lev- 
el in this group. There i^ little doubt of the statis- 
tical significance of the differences in relation to 
previous education in this group on the general adjust- 
ment, morale, law, and education scales. 

The mean arbitrary scores on unacceptable 
items in relation to previous education are as follows: 

Economic 


Education 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

8 grades or less 

33.21 

34.11 

32.11 

32.89 

40.78 

29.78 

9 grades or more 

26*79 

30.38 

29.71 

28.88 

38.96 

22.35 

D/o diff. . . . 

5.31 

2.26 


2.43 


5.98 


The results are consistent with those found when mean 
standard scores were considered. The scores are again 
poorer on all scales for the less well educated, but 
the economic conservatism scale yields a negligible dif- 
ference. 
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All scales except the economic conservatism 
yield poorer scores for the less well educated when ar- 
bitrary scores on acceptable items are considered. 

These scores follow: 


Education 

Morale 

Infer!- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tlon 

8 grades or less 

51.86 

50.14 

22.89 

51.52 

55.68 

24.82 

9 grades or more 

28.12 

29.35 

21.62 

27.04 

57.83 

22.00 

D/a dlff. . . . 

2.4S 



2.54 




These differences are smaller than those found in the 
unacceptable item comparison. 

With scarcely an exception poorer mean scores 
have been found to be characteristic of the older men 
and the less well educated in the public relief group. 
The differences on the economic conservatism scale^ 
however, have been small in relation to age and educa- 
tion. Occupational status, too, is definitely associ- 
ated with scores on certain of the scales for this 
group. But the differences are less striking than those 
found in relation to education. In the occupational 
comparison, men in classes II, III, and IV (as classi- 
fied in Chapter II) are combined to yield an N of 26, 
while the N for classes V, VI, and VII is 24. Two men 
could not be classified. The mean standard scores in 
relation to occupational status are: 


Occupa- 

General 


Infe- 



Economic 


tional 

Adjust- 

Mo- 

rior- 

Fam- 


Conserv- 

Educa- 

Classes 

meat 

rale 



Law 

atism 

tion 

v-vr-vii. . 

. 61.15 

56,69 

46.96 

47.35 

52.30 

59,04 

56.27 

II-III-IV . 

. 54.29 

49.71 

44.35 

47.08 

50.96 

59.42 

49.08 

D/o diff . . 

. 1.81 

1.95 





2.29 


All mean scores except that on the economic conserv- 
atism scale are poorer for the men in the lower occupa- 
tional strata. Inferiority, family, and law score dif- 
ferences are of no consequence. The relationships for 
the general adjustment, morale, and education scales 
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are more reliable. The size of the significance ratios 
is small, since the small N in the comparison requires 
a very large difference to establish statistical cer- 
tainty. 

The scores on unacceptable items are: 


Occupational 


Inferi- 

Classes 

Morale 

ority 

V-VI-VII .... 

32,35 

34.04 

II-III-IV . . . 

27.96 

30.71 

D/o diff. . . . 

2.03 

1.97 




Economic 

Conserv- 

Educa- 

Family 

Law 

atism 

tion 

31.27 

51.12 

40.46 

28.58 

30.33 

50.79 

59.58 

23.67 

2.37 


Although the differences on all scales are in favor of 
the men in the higher occupational strata, the critical 
ratios are again small. 

Scores on acceptable items are poorer on four 
scales for men in classes V, VI, and VII. The economic 
conservatism and family scales are the exceptions, as 
is evident from these statistics: 

Economic 


Occupational 

Classes 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

V-VI-VII .... 

31.27 

30.04 

22.23 

29.85 

36.08 

24.85 

II-III-IV . . . 

28.96 

29.92 

22.83 

28.96 

57.50 

22.00 


Summing up these differences in relation to 
occupation, we find that poor morale is more character- 
istic of the semi-skilled and unskilled laboring men, 
but radicalism is not limited to any occupational 
strata. Poorer general adjustment and poorer attitudes 
toward law and education seem also to be more common 
among men in the lower occupational strata. 

The question arises whether any one of the 
three variables — age, education, or occupational status 
— accounts for all the differences. Poorer education 
and lower occupational status are definitely associ- 
ated. To answer this question, the group was subdivided 
so that only a single variable varied in a comparison. 
First, the scores for men over 40 years of age were 
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compared with those for men under 40, occupation and 
education being controlled. The mean scores below are 
restricted to men with 9 years or more of educational 
training and to men in occupational classes II, III, or 
lY. There are 4 men over 40 and 10 under 40. 


Age 

General 

Adjust- 

ment 

Mo- 

rale 

Infe- 

rior- 

Fam- 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

40 or over 

66.75 

50.75 

45.50 

51.25 

50.25 

64.75 

47.00 

21-59 . . . 

47.80 

41.30 

58.60 

42.50 

50.90 

59.10 

45.20 


The generally poorer scores for older men persist when 
occupation and education are held roughly constant. 

Will the differences in relation to education 
persist when occupational status and age are controlled? 
The mean standard scores of men with eighth-grade train^ 
ing or less and of men with 9 years of training or more 
are compared below, all men being under 40 years of age, 
and in occupational classes II, III, or IV. The N is 
10 for men with more education and 4 for men with less 
education. 



General 

Infe- 



Economic 



Adjust- Mo- 

rior- 

Fam- 


Conserv- 

Educa- 

Education 

ment rale 



Law 

atism 

tion 

8tli grade or less 

52.25 51.25 

50.25 

54.00 

48.75 

51.75 

52.60 

9th grade or more 

47.80 41.30 

38.60 

42.50 

50.90 

59.10 

45.20 


Although the N is small, the tendency for poorer scores 
to be associated with less education is apparent. The 
men with more education score unfavorably on only a 
single scale, the economic conservatism. 

Will poorer scores continue to be associated 
with lower occupational status when age and education 
are controlled? All the men in the following compari- 
son of mean standard scores are over 40 years of age, 
and all had 8 years of education or less. There are 8 
men in classes Y, VI, or VII, and 6 men in classes II, 
III, or IV. 
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General 


Infe- 



Economic 


Occupational 

Adjust- 

Mo- 

rior- 

Fam- 


Conserv- 

Educa- 

Classes 

ment 

rale 

i^y 

ily 

Law 

atism 

tion 

V-VI-VII . . 

. 66.88 

60.38 

48.75 

50.88 

57,75 

56.00 

64.50 

II-III-IV . 

. 64.85 

62.00 

49.17 

47.33 

53.00 

61.50 

54.67 


The tendency for poorer scores on a majority of the 
scales to be associated with lower occupational status 
is still evident. The largest difference is on the ed- 
ucation scale. 

Each of the three variables considered ap- 
pears to be related to scores, independently of the oth- 
er two. It is regrettable that the number of cases is 
not larger, so that this fact might be more firmly es- 
tablished. It can be shown however, that when the data 
are so classified that the maximum effect of the 
three combined variables is revealed, the differences 
greatly exceed those found when only a single variable 
is considered. In the final comparison, the scores of 
men over 40 in occupational classes V, VI, VII who had 
had no high school training will be compared with those 
for men under 40 in occupational classes II, III, or IV 
who had had high school training. There are 10 men in 
the first group and 8 in the second. 


General 

Adjustment 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

66.88 

47.80 

60.58 

41.30 

48.75 

38.60 

50.88 

42.50 

57.75 

50.90 

56.00 

59.10 

64.50 

45.20 

There is 

almost 

a two 

sigma difference 

between 

scores 


on the general adjustment, morale, and education scales, 
and the difference in the inferiority score exceeds one 
sigma. Proof that radicalism is not confined to any 
age, education, or occupational level in the public re- 
lief group is provided by the sharp contrast between 
this score and other scores for the more favorably sit- 
uated. 
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ITEM DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EMPLOYED 
AND UNEMPLOYED MEN 

Confirmation of the fact that the major dif- 
ferences between employed and unemployed are in the 
spheres of morale and economic conservatism comes from 
a comparison of means for the three groups on individual 
items. There were 31 items which yielded differences 
in item means exceeding four— tenths of a point on the 
five-point alternative-response item scale between pub- 
lic relief group and the controlled sample of employed. 
None of these differences yield a critical ratio of 
less than 2.00^ and they range as high as 6.42. These 
items are listed in Table 136, and the amount of the 
difference between the means for the public relief group 
and the controlled sample of employed is indicated. The 
item means for the controlled sample of unemployed are 
also given, although the differences between the means 
for the controlled samples of unemployed and employed 
are usually not statistically certain. The most con- 
vincing evidence that unemployment is associated with 
less favorable responses on these items is not the size 
of the critical ratios but the fact that for 27 of the 
31 items, the means for the controlled sample of unem- 
ployed fall between those for the controlled sample of 
employed and the public relief group. Logically the 
young unemployed can be expected in their attitudes to 
be intermediate between the young employed group and the 
older unemployed group with dependent children. 

The 27 items that yield a perfectly consistent 
trend as between the three groups in the order of the 
magnitude of the difference as given in Table 136 are: 

47. THE GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO GUARANTEE A LIVING TO THOSE WHO CAN»T 
FIND WORK. 

5. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE OVER ALL LARGE INDUSTRIES. 

63. ONE BECOMES NERVOUS AT HOIiE. 

101. IF OUR ECONOMIC SISTEM WERE JUST, THERE WOULD BE MUCH LESS 
GRIME. 


19. LIFE IS JUST ONE WORRY AFTER ANOTHER. 
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11. LABOR SHOULD HAVE MUCH MORE VOICE IN DECIDING GOVEPJMENT 
POLICIES. 

1. THE FUTURE IS TOO UNCERTAIN FOR A PERSON TO PLAN ON MARRYING. 

7. IT IS DIFFICULT TO THINK CLEARLY THESE DAYS. 

22. THE SENTENCES OF JUDGES IN COURTS ARE DETEPilllNED BY THEIR 
PREJUDICES. 

29. POVERTY IS CHIEFLY A RESULT OF INJUSTICE IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH. 

58. IN THE COURTS A POOR MAN WILL RECEIVE AS FAIR TREATMENT AS A 
MILLIONAIRE. 

49. NO ONE CARES MUCH WHAT HAPPENS TO YOU. 

97. LIFE IS JUST A SERIES OF DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

125. MONEY SHOULD BE TAKEN FROM THE RICH AND GIVEN TO THE POOR DUR- 
ING HARD TIMES. 

89. LABOR DOES NOT GET ITS FAIR SHARE OF WHAT IT PRODUCES. 

51. TIMES ARE GETTING BETTER. 

14. IT IS DIFFICULT TO SAY THE RIGHT THING AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

15. THE FUTURE LOOKS VERY BLACK. 

53. LARGE INCOMES SHOULD BE TAXED MUCH MORE THAN THEY ARE NOW. 

77. WITHOUT SWEEPING CHANGES IN OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM, LITTLE PROG- 
RESS CAN BE MADE IN THE SOLUTION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

119. A MAN SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO KEEP AS LARGE AN INCOME AS HE CAN 
GET. 

127. THERE IS PJIALLY NO POINT IN LIVING. 

4. THE LAW PROTECTS PROPERTY RIGHTS AT THE EXPENSE OF HUMAN RICSTS. 

118. ON THE WHOLE, LAWYERS ARE HONEST. 

73. THERE IS LITTLE CHANCE FOR ADVANCEMENT IN INDUSTRY OR BUSINESS 
UNLESS A BIAN HAS UNFAIR PULL.* 

100, LAWS ARE SO OFTEN MADE FOR THE BENEFIT OF SMALL SELFISH GROUPS 
THAT A MAN CANNOT RESPECT THE LAW, 

65. MOST GREAT FORTUNES ARE HADE HONESILY. 

*An it^ from Halloa scale. 
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TABLE 136.-MEAlf ITEM SCORES FOR CONTROLLED SAMPLE OF EMPLOlffiD MM, CONTROLLED 
SAMPLE OF UNEMPLOYED MEN, AND PUBLIC RELIEF GROUP ON ITEMS YIELDING GREATEST 
DIFFERENCES IN FAVOR OP EMPLOYED IN EMPLOYED-RELIEF GROUP COMPARISON 




Form 

1 Mean Item Score 


Difference 

Employed- 

Relief 

Group 

Item 

Scale 

of 

State- 

ment 

Em- 
ployed (C)* 

Unem- 
ployed (c) 

Relief 

Group 

47 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

U.** 

2.72 

3.24 

3.94 : 

1.22 

5 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

D. 

2.59 

2.73 

3.64 

1.05 

63 

Family 

U. 

2.17 

2.59 

3.02 

.85 

101 

Economic 
Conserv- | 
atism 

U. 

3.07 

3.26 

3.88 

.81 

19 

Morale 

U. 

2.42 

2.45 

3.20 

.78 

11 

Economic j 
Conserv- 
atism 

U. 

3.34 

3.57 

4.06 

.72 

1 

Morale 

U. 

2.75 

3.32 

3.44 

.69 

7 

Morale 

U. 

2.33 

2.53 

3.00 

.67 

22 

Law 

U. 

3.24 

3.58 

3.88 

.67 

29 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

U. 

2.89 

3.14 

3.54 

.65 

58 

Law 

aJ*** 

3.24 

3.58 

3.88 

.64 

49 

Morale 

u. 

2.14 

2.39 

2.74 

.60 

97 

Morale 

u. 

2.21 

2.39 

2.80 

.59 

125 

Economic 
Conserv- j 
atism 1 

u. 

2.72 

3.02 

3.30 

.58 

6 

Education 

u. 

2.30 

2.17 

2.88 

.58 

89 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

u. 

3.67 

3.78 

4.22 

.55 

31 

Morale 

A. 

2.11 

2.36 

2.66 

.55 

14 

Inferior- 

ity 

U, 

2.82 

2.99 

3.34 

.52 

13 

Morale 

u. 

1.97 

2.32 

2. 48 

.51 

10 

Law 

u. 

2.14 

2.12 

2.64 

.50 

53 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

u. 

3.52 

3.81 

4.02 

.50 

77 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

u. 

3.12 

3.21 

3.62 

.50 

119 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

A. 

3.06 

3.27 

3.52 

.50 

127 

Morale 

U. 

1.73 

1.92 

2.22 

.49 

4 

Law 

U. 

2.81 

3.04 

3.22 

.46 

55 

Morale 

A. 

2.04 

1.89 

2.48 


131 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

A. 

3.12 

2.86 

3.56 

.44 

118 

Law 

A. 

2.90 

2.94 

3.32 

.42 

73 

Morale 

i U. 

2.85 

2.93 

3.26 


100 

Law 

U. 

2.81 

3.04 

3.22 

!41 

65 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

A. 

3.41 

3.51 

3.82 

.41 


*(C) = controlled sample. 

♦^Unacceptable * 

♦Acceptable. 

terns from Hall’s Occupational Morale Scale. 
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It is interesting to find that the item on 
which the men receiving public relief differ most from 
the employed is the government should guarantee a liv- 
ing to those who canH find work > Seventy-six per cent 
of these men strongly agree or agree with the proposi- 
tion, 12 per cent are doubtfixl, while 12 per cent dis- 
agree or strongly disagree. Since the aid they are re- 
ceiving is viewed as an obligation of government, it is 
understandable why the receipt of relief has not led to 
an increase of inferiority feelings. 

The belief that poverty and crime are conse- 
quences of injustice in the distribution of wealth is 
shared by a majority of the unemployed. The consensus 
of opinion is greater among them that labor is being 
deprived of its fair share in the distribution of wealth 
than among the employed, although as a matter of fact 
the consensus of opinion in the standard group of 1,000 
was in accord with that of the unemployed. 

The low esteem in which possessors of great 
wealth are held is clearly revealed in the extent to 
which the proposition, most great fortunes are made hon- 
estly , is rejected. This is consistent with their in- 
dorsement of the proposition, large incomes should be 
taxed much more than they are now . The same attitude 
toward the possessors of large fortunes is held by a 
majority of the standard group of 1,000, although to a 
lesser degree. Another expression of the same point of 
view is evident in the rejection of item 119, a man 
should be allowed to keep as large an income as he can 
get . 

It is interesting to find that a majority of 
the unemployed do not agree that the future looks very 
black , although a greater nianber of them than of the em- 
ployed agree. Twelve per cent of the older unemployed 
men agree with the statement, there is really no point 
in living , which is a greater proportion than was found 
in any other group. 

We have noted earlier the tendency of the 
older unemployed to be more favorable in their family 
attitudes than the young unemployed or employed. Yet 
more of these older unemployed men' (48 per cent) feel 
nervous at home. In the past it has been almost a vi- 
olation of our mores for an able-bodied man to be at 
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home when others are working, and the monotony of hav- 
ing little or nothing to do must indeed he irksome. 
Moreover, despite their belief in the obligation of the 
government to provide for those who can’t find work, 
many doubtless wish to conform to the social role of 
the father as breadwinner. Inability to live up to the 
role which an individual thinks other members of the 
family expect of him can easily induce nervous feelings 
at home. 

Discontent with the prevailing economic sys- 
tem is accompanied by greater distrust of our courts. 

The men on public relief do not feel that a poor man 
will receive as fair treatment ’’as a millionaire” in 
our courts. In fact, only 16 per cent agreed with this 
proposition. They do not agree as to whether prejudices 
determine the sentences of judges; 36 per cent agreed, 

38 per cent disagreed, and 26 per cent were undecided. 
That laws protect property rights at the expense of hu- 
man rights is a view agreed to or strongly agreed to by 
58 per cent of the men on public relief. These men do 
not think that on the whole, lawyers are honest y only 
32 per cent agreed or strongly agreed with this proposi- 
tion. It is difficult to perceive why distrust of the 
integrity of lawyers should be associated with unemploy- 
ment, but the same tendency is evident among the young- 
er unemployed. Perhaps the view is closely related to 
the attitude revealed in the statement, ’’Laws are so 
often made for the benefit of small selfish groups that 
a man cannot respect the law”, which was agreed to or 
strongly agreed to by 48 per cent of these men. In 
short, many undoubtedly regard both lawmakers and law- 
yers as subservient to the wishes of selfish minorities. 

Let us consider now the four statements that 
yielded significant differences between the public re- 
lief group and the controlled sample of employed, but 
which were more favorably responded to by men in the 
controlled sample of unemployed than by men in either 
of the other two groups. These statements are: 

6. A MAN CAN LEARN MORE BI WORKING TOUR YEARS THAN BY GOING TO 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

10. A PERSON SHOULD OBEY ONLY THOSE LAWS WHICH SEEM REASONABLE. 
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55. AM MM WITE ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD HAS A GOOD 
CHMCE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL. 

131. OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS CRITICIZED TOO MCH. 

It will be recalled that a majority of our youthful un- 
employed men were high school graduates. Seventy- three 
per cent of the men in the controlled sample of unem- 
ployed were high school graduates, whereas only 27 per 
cent of the men on public relief were high school grad- 
uates. The 14 men on public relief who had completed 
high school did not score less favorably on item 6 than 
did the men in the controlled samples of employed and 
unemployed. In fact, the item mean score for these 14 
men was 2.14, which is more favorable than the item 
means for either of the other two groups. The unfavor- 
able mean on item 6 for the public relief group as a 
whole is therefore associated with the fact that a ma- 
jority were not high school graduates. 

The young unemployed in the controlled sample 
of unemployed have a great deal of respect for the val- 
ue of education. Proof of this is the fact that the 
item yielding the greatest difference between the con- 
trolled samples of employed and imemployed is item 24, 
a good education is a great comfort to a man out of 
work, vdiich yields an item mean of 2.54 for the men in 
the controlled sample of unemployed and 3.21 for the 
controlled sample of employed. Presumably they feel 
that this will give them a competitive advantage when 
employment opportunities exist. 

It is difficult to find a logical explanation 
for the greater acceptance among the men 'in the con- 
trolled sample of unemployed of the statement, ”Our 
economic system is criticized too much^, in view of 
their acceptance of the proposition that "poverty is 
chiefly a result of injustice in the distribution of 
wealth." This is the only logical inconsistency among 
the item differences which are statistically significant. 

It is interesting to find that the youthful 
unemployed still believe, at least to a greater extent 
than do either the employed or the older unemployed, 
that ability and willingness to work will lead to "suc- 
cess.” A reasonable interpretation is that these young 
men have their lives before them and imdoubtedly a 
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majority feel that they will eventually he able to make 
a satisfactory vocational adjustment. The older men on 
public relief have had more occupational opportimities 
and more of them have failed. This failure , it would 
seem from the inferiority scores for the men on public 
relief as well as from their response to item 55, is 
not attributed to lack of ability or willingness to 
work. 

Item 55, it will be recalled, is one of the 
three items from 0. Milton Hallos Occupational Morale 
Scale (9) that were incorporated in the present morale 
scale. The means for the three groups on these items 
are; 


Item 55 Item 75 Item 115^ 


Controlled sample of employed ... 2.04 2.85 2.29 
Controlled sample of uaemployed . . 1.89 2.93 2.25 
Dependents on public relief .... 2.48 3.26 2.52 


Two of these items, 55 and 73, yield critical ratios 
higher than 2.00 as between dependents on public relief 
and controlled sample of employed groups. The critical 
ratio for item 55 is 2.48, that for item 73 is 2.11. 
Hallos item 55 is one of the 4 in Table 154 which failed 
to yield a consistent trend for the three groups com- 
pared. However, it is evident that all three yield dif- 
ferences in the expected direction, and that the criti- 
cal ratio would probably be statistically certain if 
the N were larger in the public relief group. 

Thus far we have discussed the items on which 
the dependents on public relief scored less favorably 
than either the youthful employed or the unemployed. Of 


1. These items are numbered 28, 5, and 34 in 0. Milton Hallos 
Confidential Survey of Engineers’ Opinions, Appendix B, op. cit. 
His means calculated from data in Appendix B are; 

Item 

^8(55) 5(73) 34(115) 

Employed engineers ... 2.21 2.44 2.80 

Unemployed engineers . . 2.73 3.25 ' 3.24 
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the 31 items yielding differences in means between de- 
pendents on public relief and controlled sample of em- 
ployed groups of four-tenths of a point on the five- 
point scale, reference to Table 136 shows that the 
greatest number, 12, were in the economic conservatism 
scale, 10 were in the morale scale, 6 in the law, and 1 
in each of the other three scales. Table 136 also 
shows that 24 of the 31 items were unacceptably stated, 
a further proof of the great importance of form of 
statement. 

The method of selecting the 16 items in the 
general adjustment scale as described in Chapter VIII 
produced a scale in which a majority of the items, 11 
of 16, aire diagnostic of unemployment to the extent re- 
quired for inclusion in Table 136. That 11 of the 16 
items yielded critical ratios of 2.00 or better as be- 
tween dependents on public relief and controlled sample 
of employed groups, although neither of these groups 
was utilized in the selection of items for that scale, 
is further validation of the general adjustment scale. 

In fact, the differences between these two groups are 
in the expected direction on 15 of the 16 items of the 
general adjustment scale, albeit the differences are 
not statistically significant for 4 of these items. The 
only item that did not yield a difference in the ex- 
pected direction in this comparison was, one cannot find 
as much understanding at home as elsewhere , for which 
the dependents on public relief group mean is 2.38 as 
compared with 2.42 for the controlled sample of em- 
ployed group. 


ITEMS ON VfflICH MEN ON PUBLIC RELIEF 
SCORE FAVORABLY 

Consider now the items on which the men on 
public relief scored more favorably than the controlled 
sample of employed men. There were 14 items on which 
the difference between dependents on public relief and 
controlled sample of employed men amounted to four- 
tenths of a point or more on the five-point item re- 
sponse scale. The means for controlled sample of em- 
ployed, controlled sample of unemployed, and dependents 
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on public relief groups on these 14 items are given in 
Table 137. In the order of the magnitude of the dif- 
ference, they are: 

104. IT IS NO THICK TO BE THE LIFE OF THE PARTY, 

8. IT IS EASY TO EXPRESS ONE*S IDEAS. 

20, ONE CAN USUALLY KEEP COOL IN IMPORTANT SITUATIONS. 

68. IT IS HARD TO DO YOUR BEST MEN PEOPLE ARE WATCHING YOU. 

50. IT IS EASY TO IGNORE CRITICISM. 

3. HOME IS THE MOST PLEASANT PLACE IN THE WORLD, 

27. A MAN SHOULD BE WILLING TO SACRIFICE EVERYTHING FOR HIS FAM- 
ILY, 

81. ONE SHOULD CONFIDE MORS FULLY IN MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 

21. IN PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, PARENTS SHOULD BE GIVEN FIRST CONSID- 
ERATION. 

99. PARENTS ARE INCLINED TO BE TOO OLD-FASHIONED IN THEIR IDEAS. 

45. ONE OWES HIS GREATEST OBLIGATION TO HIS FAMILY. 

64. PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD NEVER BE CONSIDERED AN EXCUSE 
FOR LAW-BREAKING. 

70. A MAN SHOULD TELL THE TRUTH IN COURT PJEGARDLESS OF CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

24. A GOOD EDUCATION IS A GREAT COMFORT TO A MN OUT OF WORK. 

It is immediately apparent that these items are predom- 
inantly inferiority and family scale items. Eleven of 
the 14 are from one or the other of these two sceles. 

It will be recalled that inferiority and family scales 
were the only scales to yield significant differences 
in favor of the dependents on public relief on accept- 
able item scores. Further, it is important that the 
only scales that contribute no item to the list are the 
morale and economic conservatism scales. 

Consider further the fact that 12 of the 14 
items are acceptable in form, whereas 24 of the 31 items 
on which the public relief men scored less favorably in 
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TABLE 137. -MEAN ITEM SCORES FOR CONTROLLED SAMPLE OF MPLOIED MEN, 
CONTROLLED SAMPLE OF UNEMPLOYED MEN, AND PUBLIC PELIEF GROUP ON 
ITEMS YIELDING GREATEST DIFFERENCES IN FAVOR OF THE RELIEF GROUP 
IN RELIEF GROUP— EMPLOYED SAMPLE COMPARISON 


Item 

Scale 

Form 

of 

State- 

ment 

Item Mean Score 

Difference 

Relief- 

Group 

Employed 

Em- 
ployed (c)* 

Unem- 
ployed (G) 

Relief 

Group 

104 

I. 

A.** 

5.57 

3.17 

2.70 

.87 

8 

I. 

A. 

3.11 

3.01 

2.30 

.81 

20 

I. 

A. 

3.05 

2.81 

2.34 

.69 

68 

I. 

u.**«- 

3.37 

3.45 

2.68 

.69 

50 

I. 

A. 

3-53 

3.60 

2,92 

.61 

3 

F. 

A. 

2.06 

2.09 

1.46 

.60 

27 

F. 

A. 

2.58 

2.51 

1.78 

.60 

81 

F. 

A. 

2.49 

2.54 

1.96 1 

.53 

21 

F. 

A. 

3.20 

2.78 

2.70 

.50 

99 

F. 

TJ. 

3.14 

3.22 

2.66 

.48 

45 

F. 

A. 

2.17 

2.22 

1.72 

.45 

64 

L. 

A. 

2.76 

2.66 

2.32 

.44 

70 

L. 

A. 

2.25 

2.18 

1.80 

.43 

24 

E. 

A. 

3.21 

2.54 

2.78 

.43 


*(C) = controlled sample, 
■JBfAcceptable. 
^H^Unacceptabl e , 


Table 136 were unacceptably stated. This is additional 
evidence of the importance of form of statement. 

Another important fact in Table 137 is that 
the trend as between controlled sample of employed, con- 
trolled sample of imemployed, and public relief men is 
less often consistent than in the previous comparison. 

In fact, complete consistency in trend is apparent on 
exactly half of the 14 items. The 7 items to yield con- 
sistent trends are: 

104. IT IS NO TRICK TO BE THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. 

8. IT IS EASY TO EXPRESS ONE'S IDEAS. 

20. ONE CAN USUALLY KEEP COOL IN IMPORTANT SITUATIONS- 
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21. IN PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, PARENTS SHOULD BE GIVEN FIRST CON- 
SIDERATION. 

99. PARENTS ARE INCLINED TO BE TOO OLD-FASHIONED IN THEIR IDEAS. 

64. PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD NEVER BE CONSIDERED AN EXCUSE 
FOR LAW-BREAEING. 

70. A ICAN SHOULD TELL THE TRUTH IN COURT REGARDLESS OF CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


Of the 7 items on which the controlled, sample of imem- 
ployed men do not yield a mean which is intermediate 
between those of the controlled sample of employed and 
pnblic relief groups, the difference between controlled 
sample of employed and controlled sample of unemployed 
men is statistically certain on just one item, a good 
education is a great comfort to a man out of work . On 
this item the controlled sample of unemployed men are 
more favorable than either the public relief or con- 
trolled sample of employed groups. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EMPLOYED AND 
13NEMPL0YED WOMEN 

Let us consider next the differences between 
controlled sample of employed and controlled sample of 
unemployed female groups. The mean standard scores for 
the groups of 100 are: 



General 
Adjust- Mo- 

Infe- 

rior- 



Economic 

Conserv- Educa— 

Controlled, sam- 

ment 

rale 



Lav 

atism 

tion 

pie of employed 
Controlled sam- 
ple of unem- 

49.62 

49-87 

51.79 

52.49 

49.29 

50.19 

48,66 

ployed . . . . . 
D/a diff. . . . 

SE.29 

2.67 

5S.23 

2.55 

51.78 

50.88 

47.95 

50.29 51,58 

2.09 


The poor general adjustment and morale scores of the 
unemployed women are consistent with our findings for 
men. It is interesting to find that the pronounced 
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radicalism among older unemployed men and the marked 
tendency In the same direction among the younger unem- 
ployed men is absent among these younger unemployed 
women. Do the differences persist when unacceptable 
items are considered? The scores are as follows: 




Infe- 

rior- 

Fam- 


Economic 

Gonserv- 

Educa- 


Morale 

ity 

iiy 

Law 

atism 

tion 

Controlled sample 

of employed . . . 

. 27.17 

32.69 

31.16 

28.28 

52.80 

22.85 

Controlled sample 

of unemployed . . 
D/o dlff 

. 28.76 

33.81 

30.78 

28.09 

33.42 

24.89 

2.54 


The largest difference is that on the education items. 
The difference in morale score, while it is in the ex- 
pected direction, is not statistically significant, nor 
are any of the oth^r differences. 

The scores on acceptable items for the two 
groups are; 



Morale 

Infe- 

rior- 

i^ 

Fam- 

Law 

Economic 

Gonserv— 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

Controlled sample 

of employed . . . 

. 30.68 

35.18 

27.97 

29.87 

34.60 

23.50 

Controlled sample 

of unemployed . . 

. 31.59 

34.09 

26.60 

28.83 

33.84 

24.19 


None of these differences is statistically certain. The 
three types of score yield consistent differences be- 
tween controlled sample of employed and controlled sam- 
ple of unemployed groups on the morale and education 
scales, although they are so small as to be almost neg- 
ligible. Slightly poorer morale and slightly less fa- 
vorable attitudes toward education appear to be the 
chief differences between the employed and unemployed 
female groups. It is noteworthy that family and law 
scores are more favorable for the controlled sample of 
unemployed women regardless of which type of score is 
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considered* They are never statistically certain dif- 
ferences. ^ 

If we consider the items, we find that there 
are only 9 items on which the controlled sample of un- 
employed women score less favorably to the extent of 
three-tenths of a point on the five-point item scale. 
These 9 items are listed (Table 138) together with the 
means for the two groups. Since there were 100 in each 
group, the difference between means does not need to be 
large to yield critical ratios of 2.00 or better. 

Items 90, 38, and 5 in Table 138 yield the smallest 
differences in means, but the ratios for these items 
are 2.46, 2.18, and 2.01 respectively. The 9 items in 
the order of the difference between means are: 

56. EDUCATION IS NO HELP IN GETTING A JOB TODAY. 

47. THE GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO GUARANTEE A LIVING TO THOSE MO CAN»T 
FIND WORK. 

67. THESE DAIS ONE IS INCLINED TO GIVE UP HOPE OF AMOUNTING TO 
SOMETHING. 

2. AFTER BEING CAUGHT IN A MISTAKE, IT IS HARD TO DO GOOD WORK 
FOR A WHILE. 

55. ANY MAN WITH ABILITI AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD HAS A GOOD 
CHANCE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL. 

51. TIMES ARE GETTING BETTER. 

90. ELGE SCHOOL COURSES ARE TOO IMPRACTICAL. 

58. MEETING NEW PEOPLE IS USUALLY EMBARRASSING. 

5. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE OVER ALL LARGE INDUSTRIES. 

Seven of 9 itfems are unacceptably stated.- The morale 
scale furnished the largest number, 3; none are from the 
family or law scale. Four of the 9 items (47, 55, 31, 
and 5) are among the 31 that yielded the greatest dif- 
ferences between the public relief and controlled sam- 
ple of employed male groups. 

These results indicate that the differences 
between the employed and unemployed female groups tested 
were slight* Perhaps the Items in the scales were not 
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TABLE 158. -MEAN ITEM SCORES FOR CONTROLLED SABfiPLE OF 
EMPLOIED WOMEN AND CONTROLLED SAMPLE OF UNEMPLOYED 
• WOMEN ON ITEMS YIELDING LESS FAVORABLE SCORES FOR 
THE UNEMPLOYED GROUP 


(N = 100 in each group.) 


Item 

Scale 

Form 

of 

State- 

ment 

Item Means 

Difference 

Em- 

ployed 

Unem- 

ployed 

56 

Education 

U.* 

1 

1.85 

2.50 

.47 

47 

Economic Conservatism 

U. 

2.75 

5.18 

' .45 

67 

Morale 

U. 

2.81 

5.19 

.58 

2 

Inferiority 

U. 

2.89 

5.27 

.38 

55 1 

Morale 1 

A.-Jf* I 

1.91 

2.25 

.54 

51 

Morale 

A. 

2.22 

2.54 

.32 

90 

Education 

U. 

2.24 

2.55 

.51 

58 

Inferiority 

U. 

2.04 

2.54 

.50 

‘5 

Economic Conservatism 

U. 

2.71 

5.01 

.50 


*Unaccep table . 
•wtAcceptable. 


well chosen to reveal imemployment differences for fe- 
males. It seems more likely that a majority of the un- 
employed women in these classes for the unemployed care 
less whether they find employment than do the men. Vir- 
tually all are residing with their parents and. a con- 
siderable proportion are recent high school graduates 
who have never been employed. Presumably marriage 
rather than employment is ‘the goal of a considerable 
number. ' One suspects that many who reported themselves 
as unemployed are not active candidates for employiient, 
but are attending these classes for other than voca- 
tional reasons. 

These unemployed women score more favorably 
than do the employed to the extent of the three-tenths 
of a point on the five-point item scale on the follow- 
ing items: 
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Item Means Difference 

Controlled Sam- Controlled Sam- 
Item Scale pie of Employed pie of Unemployed 


15 

Family 

2.34 

1.95 

.39 

110 

Inferiority 

3.51 

3.14 

.37 

45 

Family 

2.80 

2.44 

.36 

58 

Law 

3.65 

3.30 

.35 

81 

Family 

2.77 

2.47 

.30 

65 

Economic Con- 





servatism 

3.63 

3.33 

.30 

These 

items are the 

following: 




15. ONE OUGHT TO DISCUSS IMPORTiOlIT PLANS WITH MEMBERS OF THE FAM- 
ILY. 

110. IT IS EASY TO KEEP PEOPLE FEOM TAKING ADVANTAGE OF YOU. 

45. ONE OWES HIS GREATEST OBLIGATION TO THE FAMILY. 

58. IN THE COURTS A POOR MAN WILL RECEIVE AS FAIR TREATMENT AS A 
MILLIONAIRE. 

81. ONE SHOULD CONFIDE MORE FULLY IN MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 

65. MOST GREAT FORTUNES ARE MADE HONESTLY. 

One gains the impression that these young women confide 
in their parents and still look to them for guidance. 

In passing^ we note that all 6 items on which 
unemployed women score more favorably are acceptably 
stated, whereas 7 of the 9 items on which they score 
definitely less favorably were unacceptably stated. In 
this regard the findings are consistent with those for 
the men. The chief differences between the findings 
for the two sexes are that employed and unemployed wo- 
men differ less in their scores than do male groups, and 
that women when unemployed do not readily turn to radi- 
cal economic views. In fact, it appears that thinking 
in the field of economic affairs is largely foreign to 
them and, like women in the standard group of 1,000, 
they are inclined to check the undecided response on 
items in, this scale. There is some indication that they 
are more disposed to become unfavorable in their 
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attitude toward education tiian to ‘become critical of 
the established economic order. Like men, they are more 
discouraged than the employed and feel that it is the 
obligation of government to care for the unemployed. 


STUDENTS IN THE DEPRESSION 

It is difficult to tell how much the depres- 
sion has altered the attitudes of students, since com- 
parable data from the pre-depression period are lacking. 
During 1931 and 1932 many students were forced to post- 
pone or abandon their university training for financial 
reasons. During • the school year 1933-34 federal aid 
was extended to a limited number of students who had 
been forced to discontinue their university training 
during the two preceding years. An estimate of the ef- 
fects of financial reverses which interrupted university 
training can be secured by comparing the scores for a 
group of federal-aid students with those for other uni- 
versity students. 

Sixty men receiving federal aid and housed in 
a university dormitory were given the scales. The uni- 
versity group most nearly comparable with these federal- 
aid men is the male group enrolled in Sociology I class- 
es. The mean age for the Sociology I group was 20.2, 
that, for the federal-aid men, 22.0. The federal-aid 
students were, on the average, about a year f-urther 
along in their university training. The principal dif- 
ference, however, between the groups was in the occupa- 
tional status of the father. As the federal-aid stu- 
dents required financial aid to attend the university, 
more were from homes of lower occupational status. The 
distribution of the two groups in terms of the occupa- 
tional classification described in Chapter II is as 
follows: 
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Occupational 

Federal- 

Sociology I 

Class 

Aid Men 

Men 


(N = 60) 

(N = 100) 

I 

6.7 

14.0 

II 

11.7 

25.0 

Ill .... . 

13.3 

18.0 

IV 

25.0 

4.0 

V 

15.0 

19.0 

VI 

8.3 

3.0 

VII 

3.3 

1.0 

Unclassified 

16.7 

18.0 

The proportions from 

the professional and business 

executive classes (I 

and II) were 

less than half as 

large in the federal- 

-aid group as 

in the sociology 

group. A much greater percentage 

of the federal-aid 


students were from agricultural homes (Class IV) . After 
the differences in score between the two groups are 
presented, they will be further evaluated in terms of 
these differences in occupational status of parents. 


The mean standard scores for the two groups 

are: 



General 

Adjust- 


Infe- 

rior- 



Economic 

Conserv- 

Educa- 


ment 

Morale 

ity 

Family 

Law 

at ism 

tion 

Sociology I 

Men . . . 

Federal-Aid 

. 49.96 

50.36 

47.91 

49.54 

50.88 

49.14 

53.91 

Men , . . 
D/o diff. 

. 53.17 

51.25 

47.25 

52.40 

57.95 

3.92 

59.05 

4.75 

52.00 


The major differences are in law and economic conserv- 
atism scores. The mean law score for the federal-aid 
men is three-fourths of a sigma above the standard mean, 
whereas their economic conservatism scores average al- 
most a whole sigma above the standard mean. The differ- 
ences between these groups on these two scales are, of 
course, statistically significant. Do these differenc- 
es persist when mean arbitrary scores on acceptable and 
unacceptable items are considered? 
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Unacceptable Items Acceptable Items 



Law 

Economic 

Conservatism 

Law 

Economic 

Conservatism 

Sociology I men . 

. . 28.67 

31.65 

31.18 

34.79 

Federal-aid men . 

. . 52.15 

37.25 

34.03 

39,25 

D/o diff. . . . 

. . 3.89 

4.87 

2.91 

2.20 


These differences are too large to be other than cer- 
tain. The federal-aid students a.s a group regard both 
legal and economic institutions less favorably than do 
the men in other university groups tested. 

Can these differences be accounted for in 
terms of occupational selection? The mean standard 
scores for the sons of fathers in each occupational 


class are given for the 

two groups 

below: 





Economic Conservatism 


Law Scores 

Scores 


Sociology I 

Federal- 

Sociology I 

Federal- 

Occupational 

Men 

Aid Men 

Men 

Aid Men 

Class 

Mean N 

Mean N 

Mean N 

Mean 


I 

48.57 

14 

46.00 

4 

43.71 

14 

54.00 

4 

II 

49.43 

23 

56.14 

7 

48.52 

23 

57.29 

7 

Ill 

52.89 

18 

54.58 

8 

49.00 

18 

57.00 

8 

IV 

56.75 

4 

59.20 

15 

54.25 

4 

59.20 

15 

V 

51.00 

19 

59.44 

9 

48.53 

19 

60.22 

9 

VI 

49.67 

3 

67.20 

5 

49.67 

3 

61.00 

5 

VII 

65.00 

1 

58.50 

2 

65.00 

1 

68.00 

2 

Unclassified 

52.56 

18 

58.90 

10 

47.17 

18 

59.80 

10 


The differences between the groups cannot be 
ascribed to occupational selection. There is a tendency, 
however, for scores to vary with the occupational status 
of the father. This is particularly evident for federal- 
aid students on the 'economic conservatism scale. 

It is readily understandable why as a group 
these men are radical. It is more difficult to explain 
why their attitude toward legal institutions should be 
relatively unfavorable. It will serve little purpose 
to consider the differences on individual items, since 
the federal-aid men score less favorably on every single 
item in the economic conservatism scale, and on 21 of 
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22 in tile law scale. Of 22 items wMcli yielded differ- 
ences of four-tenths of a point or more on the five- 
point item scale^ 15 are in the economic conservatism 
scale and 7 in the law scale. Thirteen are unaccept- 
ably stated, and 9 are acceptably stated. The prepon- 
derance of unacceptable items is less marked than in 
the previous comparisons. The probable explanation is 
that the federal-aid men were less generally maladjusted 
than were the men in the unemployed groups. Their gen- 
eral adjustment score, it will be recalled, was 55.17. 

Why are there no significant differences in 
morale score between the sociology and federal-aid stu- 
dents? Probably the fact that the federal-aid men have 
been given aid to return to school has restored their 
morale. They have ample reason to be encouraged, since 
the prospect of continuing their university training is 
undoubtedly a very pleasant one for a majority of these 
students. Their radicalism and unfavorable attitude 
toward legal authority appear to be more permanent ef- 
fects of their experience, and will probably take much 
longer to alter. 


SUMMARY 

Greater discontent with the economic order is 
the most consistent and striking difference between 
employed and unemployed men revealed in these group com- 
parisons. This discontent among the unemployed receiv- 
ing relief is not confined to any age, educational or 
occupational stratum. If anything, those more favor- 
ably situated with reference to these variables are the 
more discontented. ^ 

Poorer general adjustment has been found to 
characterize the unemployed. The magnitude of general 
maladjustment is greatest among men from the lower oc- 
cupational strata, among older men, and among men with 
least ^education. ^^i^"find Sigs~^ ¥‘l^ wit hj> 

iStTclTin'dica?^^ experi- 

ence of unemploymmt affected personality adversely in 
proportion to the nimiber of unfavorable factors already 
present in the life history or environmental situation 
of the individual. 
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Poorer morale, too, is characteristic of the 
xmemployed as a group. Discouragement and a sense of 
hopelessness is greatest among men in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled groups, among older men, and among the 
men with the least education. It is much more preva- 
lent among the older men on relief than among the young- 
er unemployed men who are continuing their educational 
training in special classes for the unemployed or in 
evening school. The extent of poor morale among young 
unemployed men who did not affiliate with the special 
classes is not known, since such persons were not 
tested. 

c D'ur" da ta indicate tto-^ unemployed men are not 
characterized hy feelings of inferiority. In fact, 
such feelings are less common among them than among the 
employed. Perhaps these reactions among the imemployed 
are rationalizations, hut it seems more probable that 
these men firmly believe that their unemployment can be 
ascribed wholly to the economic situation and not to 
personal deficiencies. 

There is no evidence that family attitudes 
have sTiffered among either the y outhf uU u^mployed or 
the men on relief. Evidence ifS lTChaptef Jg ll indicated 
that family tensions in families of the youthful -unem- 
ployed were accentuated by unemployment when the normal 
family equilibri-um had already been disturbed by such 
factors as death or unemployment of a parent. Approxi- 
mately half of the unemployed men on relief agree that 
”one becomes nervous at home”, but the sense of obliga- 
tion to and identification with this primary group 
seems to be greater than among the employed. This is 
reasonable in that the unemployed probably find their 
greatest personal satisfaction in experiences in the 
primary group, where being unemployed does uot exclude 
participation. 

A pronounced sex difference was found. The 
association between radicalism and imemployment was con- 
fined almost entirely to men. Thinking in this field 
seems largely foreign to these women, and they seem 
slightly more disposed to develop unfavorable attitudes 
toward education than toward the economic system. 

Students forced to discontinue their uni- 
versity training for economic reasons who were permitted 
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to return ty federal grants of aid were found to be 
more discontented with, our legal and economic institu- 
tions than were other university students or the youth- 
ful unemployed. 

The differences between the responses of the 
employed and the unemployed to individual items pro- 
vided logical validation for the scales^ particularly 
for the general adjustment scale /"One of the most 
striking differences was the prep^jS^rance of unaccept- 
able items in all comparisons where adverse depression 
effects were noted. This evidence amply justifies the 
emphasis placed on the importance of form of statement 
in Chapter IX and points to the urgent need for further 
research in this field. 



Chapter XIII 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The initial aim of this study was to investi- 
gate the effect of unemployment on personality and fam- 
ily relationships. It was desired to develop scales 
that would be applicable to young people at the adoles- 
cent level as well as to adults. The six original 
scales were designed to measure morale, feelings of in- 
feriority, family adjustment, economic conservatism, at- 
titudes toward law, and the value of education. A sev- 
enth scale, called a General Adjustment scale, was de- 
veloped out of the others during the course of the study. 
g !he sca les werjs administered to approximately 3,000 il^ 
divlduals and w ere found" to' ~be applicable ancL-reasouT^ 
ab.ly , r eli abl e in a . wide- r ang e of - gr.ouixs-.-‘'Trvlxdeil^^ i s 
presented that points to the validity of the general 
adjustment, morale, economic conservatism, and inferi- 
ority scales. The remaining scales may or may not be 
valid. 

A comparison of employed and unemployed re- 
vealed that the two groups differ most consistently and 
most strikingly with respect to their attitudes toward 
the economic order. The greater discontent among the 
■unemployed receiving public relief is not confined to 
any age nor to any educational or occupational stratum. 

If anything, those more favorably situated Tfith respect 
to these variables are the more discontented. Poor gen- 
eral adjustment was also found to characterize this 
group of unemployed. The magnitude of general malad- 
justment was greater among the men from the lower occu- 
pational strata, among the older men, and among the men 
with the least education. The findings for the morale 
scale -were similar, but the differences were less marked. 
g| 3 £;:j|^^r^*Ti 6 t\liidicate that men receiving relief are 
""characterized^y feelings of inferiority or unfavorable 
family attitudes. 
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Among the younger men residing at home and 
attending educational classes similar^ but much less 
striking^ differences were found. As a whole this un- 
employed group does not seem sufficiently independent 
of parental support to feel appreciably the strain im- 
posed by unemployment. When only those unemployed were 
considered who were not living at home, or either of 
whose parents was unemployed, differences again became 
striking. They also became striking when other unfavor- 
able factors — such as separation of parents or over- 
ageness — were present. In other words, the effect of 
unemployment on young people varies in proportion to 
the number of other unfavorable factors present. The 
differences between the responses of employed and unem- 
ployed to individual items provides logical validation 
for the scales, particularly for the general adjustment 
scale. 

Differences between employed and unemployed 
young women were small and were confined chiefly to the 
morale and education scales. In particular, unemploy- 
ment, even in association with such factors as non-home 
residence, did not produce discontent with the prevail- 
ing economic order. The only factor that was clearly 
associated with radicalism among the women was the un- 
employment of either parent. Thinking in the economic 
field seems largely foreign to them. This is also in- 
dicated by the fact that they take the undecided posi- 
tion on the items of the economic conservatism scale 
more frequently than do men. 

Although the original purpose of the study 
was to investigate the effects of unemployment, the na- 
ture of the data necessitated a study of problems funda- 
mental to personality measirrement . The major conclu- 
sions from this phase of the study follow. 

1. The method of internal consistency, as it 
has usually been applied, constitutes no guarantee that 
the resultant items are measures of a common variable. 
The procedure for applying the test can be so refined 
that it will come closer to doing this. Use of two dis- 
similar groups in the selection of items is strongly 
recommended. 

2 * While individual items fluctuate widely 
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from group to group in their discriminative values, 
each scale as a whole maintains good discriminative pow- 
er. This points to the conclusion that it is futile to 
attempt to weight items in terms of their discrimina- 
tive values in the hope of improving the scoring. 

3. So far as personality scales are concerned, 
the arbitrary method and the two sigma methods of scor- 
ing will yield virtually the same results not only rel- 
atively hut also in the absolute sense. The error, no 
matter which score is taken as the standard, is neg- 
ligible in consideration of other errors in personality 
measurement. 

4. The method of internal consistency, when 
applied to two dissimilar groups, was successful in 
isolating items most responsible for the unit behavior 
of the .six scales. 

5. Discriminative values, standard deviations, 
and reliability coefficients are intimately interrelated. 
Because of this, caution needs to be exercised in the 
interpretation of reliability coefficients. Reliabil- 
ity coefficients and standard deviations for a particu- 
lar group may be small because the scale is inapplic- 
able to that group and not because of true homogeneity 
for the trait under consideration. 

6. The relationship between item discrimina- 
tive value and item retest coefficient was found to be 
small . 

7. Since bimodality was greater in item re- 
sponse distributions for scales that are essentially 
personality inventories — morale, general adjustment, in- 
feriority, and family — than on the remaining three, 
which are primarily social attitude scales, the fre- 
quency of bimodal items in a scale may indicate the de- 
gree to which it is measuring a trait of direct personal 
significance or concern to the individual. 

8. Our evidence suggests that the most useful 
results will be obtained from the use of scales contain- 
ing an equal number of acceptable and unacceptable items, 
each scored separately and related independently to out- 
side variables. 

9. The importance of the differences in re- 
sults yielded by acceptably and unacceptably stated 
items can scarcely be overemphasized. Such differences 
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recurred in practically every analysis made. Employ- 
ment ’-unemployment comparisons revealed that the items 
on which the unemployed tended to score more unfavorably 
were predominantly unacceptable^ whereas those on which 
they scored more favorably were largely acceptable in 
fom. While most of the findings with respect to form 
of statement are consistent for both sexes, a sex dif- 
ference is particularly evident in the comparison of 
those items on which there is a sex difference in mean 
score. Women tend to score more unfavorably than do 
men on the acceptable items, whereas men score more un- 
favorably on the unacceptable items. 

10. Unacceptable items are more generalized in 
their significance and seem to evoke a less intellectual- 
ized response. The implications of the differences in 
form of statement deserve extended consideration. 

11. The difference between the score on accept- 
able and on unacceptable items has potentially great 
significance as an indirect measure of adjustment, .as 

an indication of the type of reaction a scale is evok- 
ing, and possibly as a direct measure of some kind of 
psychological conflict. 

12. The magnitude’ of inter correlations between 
personality scales was found to vary widely, depending 
upon which type of items was scored^ 

13. While there were no marked differences in 
mean total score on the scales, sex differences were 
conspicuous in the number and nature of the outside va- 
riables with which the scales were related and in ef- 
fects of form of statement. The evidence suggests that 
the crux of, these differences lies in the integration 
or pattern of personality. 

14. It is the hope of the authors that this 
study will provide an incentive to the study of per- 
sonality scales for the purpose of uncovering psycholog- 
ical differences and characteristics of traits rather 
than for the sole purpose of determining reliability 
and validity. Further research into the effects of 
form of statement is particularly needed. 
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MINNESOTA SCALE FOE THE SURVEY OF OPINIONS 

Prepared by E. A. Eundquist and K. F. Sletto 

Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


The following pages contain a number of statements about which there is no general agreement. People differ widely 
in the way they feel about each item. There are no right answers. The purpose of the survey is to see how different groups 
feel about each item. We should like your honest opinion on each of these statements. 

Please fill in the blanks below or underline where appropriate: 

1. Age 2. Sex 3. MARRIED SINGLE DIVORCED? 4. Date 

5. If married, how many children have you? (If none, write 0) 

6. How many younger sisters have you? 7. How many older sisters? 

8. How many younger brothers have you? 9. How many older brothers? 

10. Please give the ages of your brothers in the spaces 11. Please give the ages of your sisters in the spaces below: 

below : 

12. Are you employed? YES NO 13. Is it a full time job? YES NO 

14. If unemployed, how many months since your last regular job? 

In answering the next three questions, please state the type of work or occupation Examples : Owner 

of drugstore, owner of grocery, travelling salesman, store salesman, stenographer, bookkeeper, file clerl^ plasterer, 
plumber, etc. 

15. In what occupation have you had the most experience?. - 

16. What is your present occupation, if employed?-- 

17. What is (or was) your father’s usual occupation? 

IR Is your father DECEASED RETIRED EMPLOYED UNEMPLOYED? 

^ 19. Is your mother DECEASED A HOUSEWIFE EMPLOYED UNEMPLOYED? 

20. Are your parents living together? YES NO 

21. Underline the highest grade you completed in regular day school or college; 

Grade 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 High School 1 2 3 4 College 12 3 4 

22. If, in addition, you have attended any other school, underline the number of years attended: 

(A) Business CoUege ^ I 2 (B) Teacher's CoDcgc % 1 154 2 

(C) Trade School % 1 154 2 (D) Nurses’ Training 1 1% 2 2)4 3 

(E) Other ^ I 2 

23. If you are employed, how certain are you that your employment will last through the coming year? 

VERY CERTAIN CERTAIN UNCERTAIN VERY UNCERTAIN 

24. If you arc unemployed, how certain are you that you will find a position this year? 

VERY CERTAIN CERTAIN UNCERTAIN VERY UNCERTAIN 
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DIRECTIONS 


READ EACH ITEM CAREFULLY AND UNDERLINE QUICKLY THE PHRASE WHICH BEST 
EXPRESSES YOUR FEELING ABOUT THE STATEMENT. ^ Wherever possible, let your own personal ex- 
pericmce determine your answer. Do not spend much time on any item. phrase which 

seems most nearly to express your present feeling about the statement WORK RAPIDLY. Be sure to answer 
every item. 


1. THE FUTURE IS TOO UNCERTAIN FOR A PERSON TO PLAN ON MARRYING. 

Strongly agree ® Agree < Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

2. AFTER BEING CAUGHT IN A MISTAKE, IT IS HARD TO DO GOOD WORK FOR A WHILE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ♦ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree » 

3. HOME IS THE MOST PLEASANT PLACE IN THE WORLD. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

4. THE LAW PROTECTS PROPERTY RIGHTS AT THE EXPENSE OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

5. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE OVER ALL LARGE INDUSTRIES. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ‘ 

6. A MAN CAN LEARN MORE BY WORKING POUR YEARS THAN BY GOING TO HIGH SCHOOL.. 

Strongly ^ee ^ Agree ^ Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

7. IT IS DIFFICULT TO THINK CLEARLY THESE DAYS. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ IMsagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

8. IT IS EASY TO EXPRESS ONE'S IDEAS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree Strongly disagree * 

9. PARENTS EXPECT TOO MUCH PROM THEIR CHILDREN. 

Stroi^ly agree * Agree * Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

10. A PERSON SHOULD OBEY ONLY THOSE LAWS WHICH SEEM REASONABLE. 

Stron^y agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

11. LABOR SHOULD HAVE MUCH MORE VOICE IN DECIDING GOVERNMENT POLICIES. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

12. THE MORE EDUCATION A MAN HAS THE BETTER HE IS ABLE TO ENJOY LIFE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

13. THE FUTURE LOOKS VERY BLACK. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided * Disa^cc ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

14. IT IS DIFFICULT TO SAY THE RIGHT THING AT THE RIGHT TIME, 

Stroni^y agree * Agree * Undecided ® Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

^ 15. ONE OUGHT TO DISCUSS IMPORTANT PLANS WITH MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 

Strongly s^ee ‘ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree '* Strongly disj^ec * 

16. IT IS ALL RIGHT TO EVADE THE LAW IF YOU DO NOT ACTUALLY VIOLATE IT. 

Strongly ^ee ® Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ‘ 

17. LEGISLATURES ARE TOO READY TO PASS LAWS TO CURB BUSINESS FREEDOM, 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

18. EDUCATION HELPS A PERSON TO USE HIS LEISURE TIME TO BETTER ADVANTAGE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 



19. LIFE IS JUST ONE WORRY AFTER ANOTHER, 

Strongly agree ® Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

20. ONE CAN USUALLY KEEP COOL IN IMPORTANT SITUATIONS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

21. IN PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, PARENTS SHOULD BE GIVEN FIRST CONSIDERATION. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

22. THE SENTENCES OF JUDGES IN COURTS ARE DETERMINED BY THEIR PREJUDICES. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided * Disa^ee * Strongly disagree ^ 

23. FOR MEN TO DO THEIR BEST, THERE MUST BE THE POSSIBILITY OF UNLIMITED PROFIT. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree Strongly disagree * 

24. A GOOD EDUCATION IS A GREAT COMFORT TO A MAN OUT OF WORK. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree Strongly disagree * 

25. MOST PEOPLE CAN BE TRUSTED. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ® Undecided ^ Disagree Strongly disagree ® 

26. IT IS EASY TO GET ONE’S OWN WAY IN MOST SITUATIONS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree Strongly disagree * 

27. A MAN SHOULD BE WILLING TO SACRIFICE EVERYTHING FOR HIS FAMILY. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

28. ON THE WHOLE, JUDGES ARE HONEST. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

29. POVERTY IS CHIEFLY A RESULT OF INJUSTICE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

30. ONLY SUBJECTS LIKE READING, WRITING, AND ARITHMETIC SHOULD BE TAUGHT AT PUB- 
LIC EXPENSE. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

31. TIBfES ARE GETTING BETTER. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

32. IT IS EASY TO HAVE A GOOD TIME AT A PARTY. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ® Undecided * Disagree ♦ Strongly disagree ^ 

33. PARENTS TOO OFTEN EXPECT THEIR GROWN-UP CHILDREN TO OBEY THEM. 

Strongly agree ® Agree * Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

34. JURIES SELDOM UNDERSTAND A CASE WELL ENOUGH TO MAKE A REALLY JUST DECISION. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

35. THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT ATTEMPT TO LIMIT PROFITS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

36. EDUCATION IS OF NO HELP IN GETTING A JOB TODAY. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Diss^;ree * Strongly disagree ^ 

37. IT DOES NOT TAKE LONG TO GET OVER FEELING GLOOMY. 

Strongly agree ‘ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

38. MEETING NEW PEOPLE IS USUALLY EMBARRASSING. 

Strong^ly agree * Agree * Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

39. ONE CANNOT FIND AS MUCH UNDERSTANDING AT HOME AS ELSEWHERE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree Undedded * Disagree * Strongly disagree 
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40. ON THE WHOLE. POLICEMEN ARE HONEST. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree « 

4L THE MORE A MAN LEARNS ABOUT OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM. THE LESS WILLING HE IS TO 
SEE CHANGES MADE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ® Undecided ^ Disagree ‘‘ Strongly disagree * 

42. MOST YOUNG PEOPLE ARE GETTING TOO MUCH EDUCATION. 

Strongly agree * Agree Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

43. THE DAY IS NOT LONG ENOUGH TO DO ONE’S WORK WELL AND HAVE ANY TIME FOR PUN. 

Strongly agree s Agree ^ Undt^ided ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

44. IT IS EASY TO KEEP UP ONE’S COURAGE. 

Strongly agree i Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

45. ONE OWES HIS GREATEST OBLIGATION TO HIS FAMILY. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

46. A MAN SHOULD OBEY THE LAWS NO MATTER HOW MUCH THEY INTERFERE WITH HIS 
PERSONAL AMBITIONS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

47. THE GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO GUARANTEE A LIVING TO THOSE WHO CAN’T FIND WORK. 

Strongly ^ee * Agree Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

48. A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION IS WORTH ALL THE TIME AND EFFORT IT REQUIRES. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

49. NO ONE CARES MUCH WHAT HAPPENS TO YOU. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ♦ Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

50. IT IS EASY TO IGNORE CRITICISM. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

51. IT IS HARD TO KEEP A PLEASANT DISPOSITION AT HOME. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

52. COURT DECISIONS ARE ALMOST ALWAYS JUST. 

Stroigly agree ^ Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

53. LARGE INCOMES SHOULD BE TAXED MUCH MORE THAN THEY ARE NOW. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undedded ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree ‘ 

54. OUR SCHOOLS ENCOURAGE AN INDIVIDUAL TO THINK FOR HIMSELF. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ’ Disagree Strongly disagree ^ 

ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD HAS A GOOD CHANCE OF BEING 

SUCCESSFUL. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree » Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

56. IT IS EASY TO ACT NATURALLY IN A GROUP. 

Strongly agree » Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

57. PEOPLE IN THE FAMILY CAN BE TRUSTED COMPLETELY. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly isagree * 

58. m THE COURTS A POOR MAN WILL RECEIVE AS FAIR TREATMENT AS A MILLIONAIRE 

Strongly agree > Agree > Undedded ‘ Disagree < Strongly disagree * 

59. MEN WOULD NOT DO THEIR BEST. IF GOVERNMENT OWNED ALL INDUSTRY 

Strongly agree « Agree > Undedded' Disagree" Strongly dis^ree » 
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60. THERE ARE TOO MANY FADS AND FRILLS IN MODERN EDUCATION. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

61. IT IS GREAT TO BE LIVING IN THESE EXCITING TIMES. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

62. IT IS HARD TO BRING ONE’S SELF TO CONFIDE IN OTHERS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

63. ONE BECOMES NERVOUS AT HOME. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

64. PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD NEVER BE CONSIDERED AN EXCUSE FOR LAW- 
BREAKING. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 

65. MOST GREAT FORTUNES ARE MADE HONESTLY. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree Strongly disagree ^ 

66. EDUCATION ONLY MAKES A PERSON DISCONTENTED. 

Strongly agree * Agree Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

67. THESE DAYS ONE IS INCLINED TO GIVE UP HOPE OF AMOUNTING TO SOMETHING. 

Strongly agree ® Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

68. IT IS HARD TO DO YOUR BEST WHEN PEOPLE ARE WATCHING YOU. 

Strongly igree * Agree * Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

69. THE JOYS OP FAMILY LIFE ARE MUCH OVER-RATED. 

Strongly agree ® Agree * Undecided ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

70. A MAN SHOULD TELL THE TRUTH IN COURT, REGARDLESS OF CONSEQUENCES. 

Strongly agree ' Agree ^ Undecided * Disi^ec * Strongly disagree ® 

71. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY IS NECESSARY FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ® Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

72. SCHOOL TRAINING IS OF LITTLE HELP IN MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF REAL LIFE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ' 

73. THERE IS LITTLE CHANCE FOR ADVANCEMENT IN INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS UNLESS A 
MAN HAS UNFAIR PULL. 

Strongly ^ee ^ Agree * Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

74. IT IS EASY TO GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE. 

Strcmgl^ agree ' Agree ^ Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 

75. ONE’S PARENTS USUALLY TREAT HIM FAIRLY AND SENSIBLY. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

76. A PERSON WHO REPORTS MINOR LAW VIOLATIONS IS ONLY A TROUBLE-MAKER. 

Strongly agree * Agree Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

77. WITHOUT SWEEPING CHANGES IN OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM, LITTLE PROGRESS CAN BE 
MADE IN THE SOLUTION OP SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

78. EDUCATION TENDS TO MAKE AN INDIVIDUAL LESS CONCEITED. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

79. THE YOUNG MAN OF TODAY CAN EXPECT MUCH OF THE FUTURE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided * Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 
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80. IT IS EASY TO FEEL AS THOUGH YOU HAD A WORLD OF SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree Strongly disagree ^ 

81. ONE SHOULD CONFIDE MORE FULLY IN MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

82. A PERSON IS JUSTIFIED IN GIVING FALSE TESTIMONY TO PROTECT A FRIEND ON TRIAL. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

83. ON THE WHOLE, OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS JUST AND WISE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Dis^ee '♦ Strongly disagree ^ 

84. SOLUTION OF THE WORLD’S PROBLEMS WILL COME THROUGH EDUCATION. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ® Disagree Strongly disagree ® 

85. THIS GENERATION WILL PROBABLY NEVER SEE SUCH HARD TIMES AGAIN. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ® Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 

86. MOST PEOPLE JUST PRETEND THAT THEY LIKE YOU. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

87. ONE FEELS MOST CONTENTED AT HOME. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

88. A HUNGRY MAN HAS A RIGHT TO STEAL. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ® Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

89. LABOR DOES NOT GET ITS FAIR SHARE OF WHAT IT PRODUCES. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

90. HIGH SCHOOL COURSES ARE TOO IMPRACTICAL. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ' 

91. REAL FRIENDS ARE AS EASY TO FIND AS EVER. 

Strongly agree' ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 


92. SO MANY PEOPLE DO THINGS WELL THAT IT IS EASY TO BECOME DISCOURAGED, 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

93, FAMILY TIES ARE STRENGTHENED WHEN TIMES ARE HARD. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 


94. ALL LAWS SHOULD BE STRICTLY OBEYED BECAUSE THEY LAWS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded ^ Disd^ee ^ Strongly disagree ® 

95. WHEN A RICH MAN DIES, MOST OF HIS PROPERTY SHOULD GO TO THE STATE. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded 3 * Disagree 2 Strongly disagree ^ 

96. A MAN IS FOOLISH TO KEEP ON GOING TO SCHOOL IP HE CAN GET A JOB. 

Strongly ^ Agree * Undedded 3 Disagree 2 Strongly disagree ^ 

97. LIFE IS JUST A SERIES OP DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded 3 Disagree 2 Strongly disagree 1 

98. IT IS HARD NOT TO BE SELF-CONSCIOUS. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded 3 Disagree 2 Strongly disagree 1 

99. PARENTS ARE INCLINED TO BE TOO OLD-FASHIONED IN THEIR IDEAS. 

Strongly agree s Agree ^ Undedded 3 Disagree 2 Strongly disagree ^ 


100. LAWS ARE SO OFTEN MADE FOR THE BENEFIT 
CAN NOT RESPECT THE LAW. 

Strongly agree * Agree ** Undedded 3 Disagree 


OF SMALL SELFISH GROUPS THAT A MAN 
* Strongly disagree ^ 
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101. IF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM WERE JUST, THERE WOULD BE MUCH LESS CRIME. 

Strongly * Agree ^ Undecided ® Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

102. SAVINGS SPENT ON EDUCATION ARE WISELY INVESTED. 

Strongly a^ee ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 

103. ONE SELDOM WORRIES SO MUCH AS TO BECOME VERY MISERABLE. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ® 

104. IT IS NO TRICK TO BE THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ® Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 

105. MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY ARE TOO CURIOUS ABOUT ONE'S PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 

Strongly agree ® Agree * Undecided ® Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

106. ALMOST ANYTHING CAN BE FIXED UP IN THE COURTS IF YOU HAVE ENOUGH MONEY, 

Strongly agree ’ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

107. THE INCOMES OF MOST PEOPLE ARE A FAIR MEASURE OF THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO HU- 
MAN WELFARE, 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

108. AN EDUCATED MAN CAN ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

109. A MAN DOES NOT HAVE TO PRETEND HE IS SMARTER THAN HE REALLY IS TO “GET BY.” 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

no. W IS EASY TO KEEP PEOPLE FROM TAKING ADVANTAGE OF YOU. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

111. PARENTS KEEP FAITH IN THEIR CHILDREN EVEN THOUGH THEY CANNOT FIND WORK. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

112. IT IS DIFFICULT TO BREAK THE LAW AND KEEP ONE’S SELF RESPECT. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ® 

113. A MAN SHOULD STRIKE IN ORDER TO SECURE GREATER RETURNS TO LABOR. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

114. PARENTS SHOULD NOT BE COMPELLED TO SEND THEIR CHILDREN TO SCHOOL, 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

115. SUCCESS IS MORE DEPENDENT ON LUCK THAN ON REAL ABILITY. 

Strongly agree * Agree ♦ Undedded ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

116 . MOST PEOPLE ARE TOO CRITICAL OP ONE’S BEHAVIOR. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree * 

117. PARENTS ARE TOO PARTICULAR ABOUT THE KIND OF COMPANY ONE KEEPS. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ‘ 

118. ON THE WHOLE, LAWYERS ARE HONEST. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ® Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

119. A MAN SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO KEEP AS LARGE AN INCOME AS HE CAN GET, 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 

120. EDUCATION IS MORE VALUABLE THAN MOST PEOPLE THINK. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 
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121. A PERSON CAN PLAN HIS FUTURE SO THAT EVERYTHING WILL COME OUT ALL RIGHT IN 
THE LONG RUN. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ® 

122. FEAR OF SOCIAL BLUNDERS KEEPS ONE FROM HAVING A GOOD TIME AT A PARTY. 
Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ' 

m. OBLIGATIONS TO ONE’S FAMILY ARE A GREAT HANDICAP TO A YOUNG MAN TODAY. 
Strongly agree * Agree * Undecided ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree i 

124. VIOLATORS OF THE LAW ARE NEARLY ALWAYS DETECTED AND PUNISHED. 

Strongly agree ^ Agree * Undecided ® Disagree Strongly disagree ^ 

125. MONEY SHOULD BE TAKEN FROM THE RICH AND GIVEN TO THE POOR DURING HARD TIMES. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undecided ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree ' 

126. A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION MAKES A MAN A BETTER CITIZEN. 

Strongly s^ee ^ Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ♦ Strongly disagree * 

127. THERE IS REALLY NO POINT IN LIVING. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree * Strongly disagree 

128. IT IS EASY TO LOSE CONFIDENCE IN ONE’S SELF. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

129. SO FAR AS IDEAS ARE CONCERNED, PARENTS AND CHILDREN LIVE IN DIFFERENT WORLDS. 

Strongly agree * Agree ^ Undedded ’ Disagree * Strongly disagree ^ 

130. IT IS ALL RIGHT FOR A PERSON TO BREAK THE LAW IP HE DOESN’T GET CAUGHT. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree ^ Strongly disagree ^ 

131. OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS CRITICIZED TOO MUCH. 

Strongly agree ‘ Agree * Undedded ^ Disagree Strongly disagree * 

131 PUBLIC MONEY SPENT ON EDUCATION DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS COULD HAVE BEEN 
USED MORE WISELY FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

Strongly agree * Agree * Undedded * Disagree ^ Strongly disagree * 
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SCORING INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MINNESOTA 
SCALE FOR THE SURVEY OF OPINIONS 


Administration 


The Survey requires between 30 and 40 minutes 
for all to complete it. Although the printed directions 
on the Survey are self-explanatory, it is advisable to 
read the directions aloud while the subjects are read- 
ing them silently. To secure frankness and co-opera- 
tion it is well to assure the group that their opinions 
are valued, will be held in complete confidence, and 
will not affect their grades in any course or their 
standing with their employers or other persons of re- 
sponsibility. They may be directed to fill in all the 
information items (name, age, sex, etc.) or to omit 
those that the examiner does not require for research 
or counseling purposes. 


Scoring 

The five alternative responses to each item 
are weighted from 1 to 5 in scoring. This method of 
scoring was found to yield total scores correlating 
above .95 with those yielded by sigma weights to item 
responses, and is much simpler. The weight for each 
response is printed in small type just above and to the 
right of each response in the Survey. For example, on 
item 1 the weights ares strongly agree, 5; agree, 4; 
undecided, disagree, 2; strongly disagree, 1. 

^/Elnter the printed weight for each response 
checked by a person given the survey in the space pro- 
vide for it on the tabulation sheet. Use one tabula- 
tion sheet for each person given the Survey. The sum 
the weights for the 22 items of a scale is the per- 
son’s raw score. 
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PERSONALITY MD THE DEPRESSION 


Norms 


The scoring norms in the table permit conver- 
sion of raw scores into standard scores. These norms 
are based on the scores of 1,000 young people, 500 of 
each sex. The standardization group included 400 col- 
lege students, 200 high school seniors, and 400 youth- 
ful employed and unemployed persons in continuation 
classes at the high school level. The distribution of 
paternal occupation for the standardization group ap- 
proximates the census distribution of occupations and 
indicates that it is composed of a fairly representa- 
tive sample of young persons between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five years. No significant differences 
between the scores of high school and college students 
were found, and the norms are adequate for both groups. 

The standard scores given in the table were 
obtained by the McCall T-Score technique, which express- 
es scores in tenths of standard deviation units from 
the mean score for the standardization group. The mean 
raw score of the standardization group becomes the 
standard score of 50. A standard score of 60 is one 
standard deviation higher than the mean; a standard 
score of 40 is one standard deviation below the mean. 
Response weights to items have been so assigned that a 
high standard score is unfavorable. 

To illustrate the use of the table, suppose 
an individual makes the same raw scores — say 57 — on the 
morale, economic conservatism, and education scales. We 
find 57 in the raw score column. Reading to the right, 
we observe that the individual's standard scores are 50 
on the morale scale, 40 on the economic conseryatism 
scale, and 60 on the education scale. These scores in- 
dicate that the individual’s morale is average, that he 
is conservative in his economic views (one standard de- 
viation below the mean), and that his estimate of the 
value of education is relatively unfavorable (one stand- 
ard deviation above the mean) . 
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Report to the Autlaors 


The authors will greatly appreciate receiving 
distributions of raw scores, since these will permit de- 
velopment of more extensive norms. Counselors in the 
General College of the University of Minnesota report 
that these scales are proving to be of considerable 
value to them. The comments of counselors in other in- 
stitutions are desired. Address communications to the 
authors in care of the Institute of Child Vifelfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Price of scales: single copy $0.10; 85 for $1.50; 100 
for $5.00. Address orders to the University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 
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PERSONALITY AND THE DEPRESSION 
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TABLE 139 


STANDAEB SCORE EQUIVALENTS FOR RAW SCORES 
(Based on Standardization Gronp of 1000) 


•Raw 

Score 

Standard Score Eqtiiyalents 

Raw 

Score 

Standard Score Equiralents 

M 

I 

F 

L 

EC 

E 

GA 

M 

I 

F 

L 

EC 

E 

GA 

110 








62 

55 

46 

65 

53 

45 

65 

78 

109 





91 



61 

54 

45 

54 

52 

44 

64 

77 

108 





90 



60 

53 

44 

53 

51 

43 

63 

76 

107 





89 



69 

52 

43 

52 

50 

42 

62 

74 

106 





88 



58 

51 

42 

51 

49 

41 

61 

73 

105 , 





87 



57 

50 

41 

51 

48 

40 

60 

72 

104 





86 



56 

49 

40 

50 

47 

39 

59 

70 

108 



92 


85 



55 

48 

39 

49 

46 

38 

58 

69 

102 


86 


84 



54 

47 

37 

48 

45 

37 

67 

68 

101 


91 


83 



53 

46 

36 

47 

44 

36 

56 

66 

100 


85 

90 


82 



52 

45 

85 

46 

43 

35 

55 

65 . 

99 


84 

89 


81 



51 

43 

34 

45 

42 

34 

54 

64 

98 


83 

88 


80 



50 

42 

33 

44 

41 

33 

53 

62 

97 


82 

87 


79 



49 

41 

32 

43 

89 

32 

52 

61 

96 

90 

81 

86 


78 



48 

40 

31 

42 

38 

31 

51 

60 

95 

80 

86 


77 



47 

39 

30 

41 

37 

30 

49 

58 

94 

89 

79 

84 


76 



46 

38 

29 

40 

36 

29 

48 

57 

93 

88 

78 

84 


76 



45 

87 

28 

40 

35 

28 

47 

56 

92 

87 

77 

83 


74 

96 


44 

36 

27 

39 

34 

27 

46 

54 

91 

86 

76 

82 

84 

73 


43 

35 

26 

38 

33 

26 

45 

53 

90 

85 

75 

81 

.72 

95 


42 

34 

25 

87 

82 

25 

44 

52 

89 

83 

74 

80 

82 

71 

94 


41 

33 

24 

36 

81 

24 

43 

50 

88 

82 

73 

79 

81 

70 

93 


40 

82 

23 

85 

80 

23 

42 

49 

87 

81 

72 

78 

80 

69 

92 


39 

81 

22 

84 

29 

22 

41 

48 

86 

80 

71 

77 

79 

68 

90 


38 

80 

21 

38 

28 

21 

40 

47 

85 

79 

70 

76 

78 

67 

89 


87 

29 

20 

82 

27 

20 

89 

45 

84 

78 

68 

75 

77 

66 

88 


36 

28 

19 

81 

26 

19 

38 

44 

83 

77 

67 

74 

76 

66 

87 


35 

27 

18 

80 

24 

18 

87 

43 

82 

76 

66 

73 

76 

64 

86 


34 

26 

17 

29 

23 

17 

86 

41 • 

81 

75 

65 

73 

74 

68 

85 


33 

25 

16 

29 

22 

16 

35 

40 

80 

74 

64 

72 

78 

62 

84 


32 

23 

15 

28 

21 

15 

84 

89 

79 

73 

63 

71 

72 

61 

83 


31 

22 

14 

27 

20 

14 

33 

87 

78 

72 

62 

70 

71 

60 

82 

1 

30 

21 

13 

26 

19 

13 

32 

36 

77 

71 

61 

69 

70 

59 

81 


29 

20 

12 

25 

18 

12 

31 

85 

76 

70 

60 

68 

69 

58 

80 


28 

19 

11 

24 

17 

11 

80 

33 

75 

69 

59 

67 

67 

67 

79 


27 

18 

10 

23 

16 

10 

28 

32 

74 

68 

58 

66 

66 

56 

78 


26 

17 

9 

22 

15 

9 

27 

31 

73 

67 

57 

65 

65 

56 

77 


26 






26 

29 

72 

66 

56 

64 

64 

56 

76 


24 






25 

28 

71 

66 

65 

63 

68 

54 

75 


28 






24 

27 

70 

68 

64 

62 

62 

53 

74 

89 

22 






23 

25 

69 

62 

63 

62 

61 

52 

78 

87 

21 







24 

68 

61 

62 

61 

60 

51 

72 

86 

20 







23 

67 

60 

51 

60 

69 

60 

71 

85 

19 







21 

66 

59 

60 

59 

68 

49 

69 

83 

18 







20 

65 

58 

49 

58 

57 

48 

68 

82 

17 







19 

64 

57 

48 

67 

56 

47 

67 

81 

16 







17 

68 

56 

47 

66 

65 

46 

66 

79 
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TABLE 141, -STANDARD SCORE EQUIVALENTS FOR SCORES 
ON UNACCEPTABLE ITEMS 


Arbitrary 

Score 

Morale 

Inferi- 

ority 

Family 

Law 

Economic 

Conserv- 

atism 

Educa- 

tion 

55 

97 

90 

86 

100 

84 


54 

95 

88 

85 

99 

82 


55 

94 

86 

83 

97 

81 


52 

92 

84 

82 

95 

79 


51 

90 

83 

80 

93 

78 

100 

50 

89 

81 

79 

91 

76 

98 

49 

87 

79 

77 

89 

75 

96 

48 

85 

77 

76 

87 

75 

94 

47 

84 

76 

74 

85 

72 

92 

46 

82 

74 

73 

84 

70 

91 

45 

80 

72 

72 

82 

1 69 

89 

44 

79 

70 

70 

80 

1 

87 

43 

77 

69 

69 

78 

65 

85 

42 

75 

67 

67 

76 

64 

83 

41 

74 

65 

66 

74 

62 

81 

40 

72 

64 

64 

72 

i 61 

80 

39 

70 

62 

63 

70 

59 

78 

38 

69 

60 

61 

68 

58 

76 

37 

67 

58 

60 

66 

56 

74 

36 

65 

57 

58 

64 

55 

72 

35 

64 

55 

57 

62 

53 

71 

34 

62 

53 

56 

60 

52 

69 

33 

60 

51 

54 

58 

50 

67 

32 

59 

50 

53 

56 

48 

65 

31 

57 

48 

51 

54 

47 

63 

30 

55 

i 46 

50 

52 

45 

61 

29 

54 

44 

48 

50 

44 

60 

28 

52 

43 

47 

48 

42 

58 

27 

50 

41 

45 

47 

41 

56 

26 

49 

39 

44 

45 

39 

54 

25 

47 

37 

42 

43 

58 

52 

24 

46 

36 

41 

41 

56 

50 

23 

44 

34 

40 

39 

35 

I 49 

22 

42 

32 

38 

37 

53 

47 

21 

41 

30 

37 

35 

51 

45 

20 

39 

29 

35 

33 

50 

43 

19 

37 

27 

34 

31 

28 

41 

18 

36 

25 

32 

29 

27 

59 

17 

34 

24 

31 

27 

25 

58 

18 

32 

22 

29 

25 

24 

36 

15 

31 

20 

28 

23 

22 

34 

14 

29 

18 

26 

21 

21 

32 

13 

27 

17 

25 

19 

19 

30 

12 

26 

15 

24 

17 

18 

29 

11 

24 

13 1 

22 

15 

16 

27 




SHORT FORM 


(GENERAL' ADJUSTMENT AND MORALE SCALES) 


This short form is presented to assist those 
who may wish to obtain a measure of the. general adjust- 
ment factor without administering the entire survey. 

Some may wish to study the general factor in relation to 
scales other than those in the present survey* 

The short form contains 31 items, which in- 
clude the 22 items in the morale scale and the 16 items 
in the general adjustment scale. Some items are scored 
in both. The Survey will yield five scores: the gener- 
al adjustment score, the total morale score, the score 
on the acceptably stated morale items, the score on the 
unacceptably stated morale items, and the difference 
between the scores on the acceptably stated and the un- 
acceptably stated morale items. Each score should be 
independently related to other variables. 

To obtain these scores simply transfer the 
number of the phrase underlined by the subject to the 
lines in the left-hand margin. If there are two lines 
to the left of the item, enter the score on each. The 
sum of the scores in the extreme left-hand column is 
the adjustment score, the sum of the next column is the 
score on the acceptable morale items, the sum of the 
next is the score on the unacceptable morale items. To 
obtain the total morale score, add the total scores on 
acceptable and unacceptable items. This may be entered 
on the line below and between the lines intended for the 
acceptable and unacceptable item scores at the end of 
the blank. The difference score is obtained by sub- 
tracting the unacceptable item score from the acceptable 
item score. When the unacceptable item score is larger, 
affix a minus sign to the difference. The difference 
score may be entered on the line to the right of those 
provided for the total acceptable and total unaccept- 
able scores. 

Norms in terms of standard scores are pre- 
sented elsewhere in this Appendix for all scores save 
the difference score. These norms are based on 1000 
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cases, each sex being equally represented. Since the 
norms were derived with the items in a different con- 
text, they may not be applicable to the results secured 
from the short form. 

Split-half reliability in the .80^s may be ex- 
pected for the adjustment score and the total morale 
score. The split-half reliability of the remaining 
three scores has not been investigated. 

It should be noted that the general adjustment 
items are so arranged that scoring every other one to 
compute the reliability coefficient will yield forms 
identical to those which the authors used in computing 
the reliability of that scale. 

The three items which were borrowed from 
Hallos Scale of Occupational Morale are starred (*) . 

The instructions for administering the short 
form are identical with those for the long form. 



MINNESOTA SURVEY OF OPINIONS (Short Form) 

E. A. Rxmdquist and R. F. Sletto, 

Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 

[jlame Age Sex Date 

(Last) (First) 

The following pages contain a nimber of 
statements about which there is no general agreement. 
People differ widely in the way they feel about each 
item. There are no right ansv/ers. The purpose of the 
survey is to see how different groups feel about each 
item. We should like your honest opinion on each of 
these statements. 

READ EACH ITEM CAREFULLY AND UNDERLINE QUICK- 
LY THE PHRASE WHICH BEST EXPRESSES YOUR FEELING ABOUT 
THE STATEMENT. Wherever possible, let your own per- 
sonal experience determine your answer. Do not spend 
much time on any item. If in doubt, underline the 
phrase which seems most nearly to express your present 
feeling about the statement. WORK RAPIDLY. Be sure to 
answer every item. 

1. TIMES ARE GETTING BETTER. 

Strongly agreed Agreed Undecided^ 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree® 

2 * ANY MM WITH ABILITY MD WILLINGNESS 
TO WORK HARD HAS A GOOD CHANCE OF BE- 
ING SUCCESSFUL. 

Strongly agree^ Agree^ Undecided^ 

Disagree*^ Strongly disagree® 

3. IT IS DIFFICULT TO SAY THE RIGHT THING 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

4. MOST PEOPLE CM BE TRUSTED. 

Strongly agreed Agree® Undecided® 

Disagree'^ Strongly disagree® 
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5. HIGH SCHOOL COURSES ARE TOO IMPRACTI- 
CAL. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

6. A PERSON CAN PLAN HIS FUTURE SO THAT 
EVERYTHING WILL COME OUT ALL RIGHT IN 
THE LONG RUN. 

Strongly agree^ Agree^ Undecided^ 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

7. NO ONE CARES MUCH WHAT HAPPENS TO YOU. 
Strongly agreed Agreed Undecideds 
Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

8. * SUCCESS IS MORE DEPENDENT ON LUCK 

THAN ON REAL ABILITY. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

9. IF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM WERE JUST, 

THERE WOULD BE MUCH LESS CRIME. 
Strongly agree Agree^ Undecided® 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

10. A MAN DOES NOT HAVE TO PRETEND HE IS 
SMARTER THAN HE HEALLY IS TO ^»GET BY.” 
Strongly agree^ Agree® Undecided® 
Disagree'^ Strongly disagree® 

11. LAWS ARE SO OFTEN MADE FOR THE BENE- 
FIT OF SMALL SELFISH GROUPS THAT A 
MAN CAN NOT RESPECT THE LAW. 

Strongly agree® Agreed Undecided® 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

12. ONE SELDOM WORRIES SO MUCH AS TO BE- 
COME VERY MISERABLE. 

•Strongly agree^ Agree® Undecided® 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree® 
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13. THE FUTURE LOOKS VERY BLACK. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 

Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

14. REAL FRIENDS ARE AS EASY TO FIND AS 
EVER. 

Strongly agree^ Agree® Undecided^ 

Disagree^ Strongly disagree® 

15. POVERTY IS CHIEFLY A RESULT OF INJUS- 
TICE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Strongly agree® Agree'* Undecided® 

Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

IB. IT IS DIFFICULT TO THINK CLEARLY THESE 
DAYS. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 

Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

17. * THERE IS LITTLE CHANCE FOR ADVANCEMENT 

IN INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS UNLESS A MAN 
HAS UNFAIR PULL. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 

Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

18. IT DOES NOT TAKE LONG TO GET OVER FEEL- 
ING GLOOMY. 

Strongly agree^ Agree® Undecided® 

Disagree^ Strongly disagree® 

19. THE YOUNG MAN OF TODAY CAN EXPECT MUCH 
OF THE FUTURE. 

Strongly agree^ Agree® Undecided® 
Disagree** Strongly disagree® 

20. IT IS GREAT TO BE LIVING IN THESE EX- 
CITING TIMES. 

Strongly agree^ Agree* Undecided® 

Disagree** Strongly disagree® 

21. LIFE IS JUST ONE WORRY AFTER ANOTHER. 
Strongly agree® Agree'* Undecided® 

Disagree* Strongly disagree^ 
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22. THE DAY IS NOT LONG ENOUGH TO DO ONE'S 
WORK WELL AND HAVE ANY TIME FOR FUN. 
Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 

23. A MAH CAN LEARN MORE BY WORKING FOUR 
■ YEARS THAN BY GOING TO HIGH SCHOOL. 

Strongly agree® Agree'* Undecided® 
disagree® Strongly disagree’- 

24. THIS GENERATION WILL PROBABLY NEVER 
SEE SUCH HARD TIMES AGAIN. 

Strongly agree^ Agree® Undecided® 
Disagree* Strongly disagree® 

25. ONE CANNOT FIND AS MUCH UNDERSTANDING 
AT HOME AS ELSEWHERE. 

Strongly agree® Agree* Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree’: 

26. THESE DAYS ONE IS INCLINED TO GIVE UP 
HOPE OF AMOUNTING TO SOMETHING. 
Strongly agree® Agree^ Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree’ 

27. EDUCATION IS OF NO HELP IN GETTING A 
JOB TODAY. 

Strongly agree® Agree'* Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree’ 

28. THERE IS REALLY NO POINT IN LIVING. 
Strongly agree® Agree'* Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree’ 

29. MOST PEOPLE JUST PRETEND THAT THEY 
LIKE YOU. 

Strongly agree® Agree* Undecided® 
Disagree® Strongly disagree’ 
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30. THE FUTURE IS TOO UNCERTAIN FOR A PER- 
SON TO PLAN ON MARRYING. 

Strongly agree® Agree^ Unde'cided® 
Disagree^ Strongly disagree^ 

31. LIFE IS JUST A SERIES OF DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS . 

Strongly agree® Agreed Undecided^ 
Disagree® Strongly disagree^ 
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